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VI.—IMOGEN, PRINCESS OF BRITAIN. 


“ Alas, poor princess, 


Thou divine Imogen!” 


** So every spirit, as it is most pure, 
And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 
So it the — body doth procure 


To habit in: 


For of the soule the bodie forme doth take, 


For soule is forme, and doth the bodie make.” 
—SPENS 


My pear Anna Swanwick,— 
You wonder, I daresay, at my long 
delay in yielding to your urgent 
request that I should write of 
Imogen,—your chief favourite, as 
you tell me, among all Shake- 
speare’s women. You would not 
wonder, could I make you feel 
how, by long brooding over her 
character, and by living through 
all her emotions and trials on the 
stage till she seemed to become 
“my very life of life,” I find it 
next to impossible to put her so 
far away from me that I can look 
at her as a being to be scanned, 
and measured, and written about. 
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All words—such, at least, as are at 
my command—seem inadequate to 
express what I felt about her from 
my earliest years, not to speak of 
all that the experiences of my 
woman’s heart and of human life 
have taught me since of the match- 
less truth and beauty with which 
Shakespeare has invested her. In 
drawing her he has made his 
masterpiece; and of all heroines 
of poetry or romance, who can be 
named beside her? 

It has been my happy lot to 
impersonate not a few ideal women 
—among them two of your own 
Greek favourites, Antigone and 


A 
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Iphigenia in Aulis: * but Imogen 
has always occupied the largest 
place in my heart; and while she 
taxed my powers on the stage to 
the uttermost, she has always re- 
paid me for the effort tenfold by 
the delight of being the means of 
placing a being in every way so 
noble before the eyes and hearts of 
my audiences, and of making them 
feel, perhaps, and think of her, 
and of him to whose genius we 
owe her, with something of my 
own reverence and love. Ah, how 
much finer a medium than all the 
pen can do for bringing home to 
the hearts of people what was in 
Shakespeare’s mind, when he drew 
his men and women, is the “ well- 
trod stage,” with that living com- 
mentary which actor or actress 
capable in their art can give! How 
much has he left to be tilled up by 
accent, by play of feature, by bear- 
ing, by action, by subtle shades of 
expression, inspired by the heart 
and striking home to the heart,— 
by all those little movements and 
inflections of tone which come in- 
tuitively to the sympathetic artist, 
and which play so large a part in 
producing the impression left upon 
us by a living interpretation of the 
master-poet! To one accustomed 
like myself to such resources as 
these for bringing out the results 
of my studies of Shakespeare’s 
women, it seems hopeless to endea- 
vour to convey the same impres- 
sions by mere words. The more a 
character has wound itself round 
the heart, the more is this felt. 
Can you wonder, then, that I 
approach my “woman of women” 
with fear and trembling ? 
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Do you remember what that 
bright, charming, frank old lady,— 
no, I will not call her “old,” for 
there is nothing old about her; I 
know many far older in spirit who 
count not half or a quarter her 
years,—Mrs. D: Ss said to 
me lately when you were standing 
by? She had been scolding me 
in her playful way for not having 
given her more of my “letters” to 
read, and, after calling me idle, 
unkind, &c., asked me who was to 
be the subject of my next. I said, 
I thought Imogen, but that I 
knew I should find it most difficult 
to express what I felt about her. 
“Ah, my dear!” she exclaimed, 
throwing up her hands in her usual 
characteristic manner when she 
feels strongly, “you will never 
write of Imogen as you acted her!” 
I told her that her words filled me 
with despair. “Never mind,” was 
her rejoinder; “go on and try. 
My memory will fill up the gaps.” 
I have one of the kind letters by 
me, which you wrote after seeing 
me act Imogen at Drury Lane in 
1866. So your memory too will 
have to come to my aid, by filling 
up the gaps. It is very pleasant 
to think that our friend’s feeling 
may be shared by many of that 
unknown public who were always 
so ready to put themselves in 
sympathy with me; but that does 
not make the fulfilment of my 
promise to you the less formidable. 

Imogen had been one of the 
great favourites of my girlhood. 
At school we used to read the 
scenes at the cave with Belarius, 
Arviragus, and Guiderius; and 
never can I forget our getting 





* What delight I had in acting these plays in Dublin, and what intelligent 
and sympathetic audiences! The ‘‘ Antigone” gave me the greater pleasure, both 


for itself, and because of Mendelssohn’s music. 


The chorus was admirable, and 


all the scenic adjuncts correct and complete. Although the whole performance 
occupied little more than an hour, great audiences filled the house night after 
night. It is strange how deeply these Greek plays move the Irish heart—much 
more deeply than either the Scotch or the English. 
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them up to act as a surprise for 
our governess on her birthday. 
We always prepared some “sur- 
prise” on this occasion, or what 
she kindly took as one. The 
brothers were arrayed in all the 
fur trimmings, boas, cuffs, muffs, 
&c., we could muster,—one of the 
muffs doing duty as the cap for 
Belarius. Then the practisings for 
something suggestive of the AXolian 
harp that has to play a Miserere 
for Imogen’s supposed death! Our 
only available means of simulating 
Belarius’s “ingenious instrument” 
was a guitar; but the girl who 
played it had to be apart from the 
scene, and, as she never would 
take the right cue, she was always 
breaking in at the wrong place. I 
was the Imogen; and, curiously 
enough, it was as Imogen my dear 
governess first saw me on the 
stage. I wondered whether she 
remembered the incidents of our 
school-girl performance as I did. 
She might very well forget, but not 
I; for what escapes our memory 
of things done or thought in child- 
hood? Such little matters appear 
eventful, and loom so very large to 
young eyes and imaginations! 

I cannot quite remember who 
acted with me first in “ Cymbeline,” 
but I can never forget Mr. Mgc- 
ready’s finding fault with my page’s 
dress, which I had ordered to be 
made with a tunic that descended 
to the ankles. On going to the 
theatre at the last rehearsal, he 
told me, with many apologies and 
much concern, that he had given 
directions to have my dress altered. 
He had taken the liberty of doing 
this, he said, without consulting 
me, because, although he could 
understand the reasons which had 
weighed with me in ordering the 
dress to be made as I had done, he 
was sure I would forgive him when 
he explained to me that such a 
dress would not tell the story, and 
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that one-half the audience—all, in 
fact, who did not know the play— - 
would not discover that it was a 
disguise, but would suppose Imo- 
gen to be still in woman’s attire. 
Remonstrance was too late, and, 
with many tears, I had to yield, 
and to add my own terror to that 
of Imogen when first entering the 
cave. I managed, however, to 
devise a kind of compromise, by 
swathing myself in the “franklin 
housewife’s riding-cloak,” which I 
kept about me as I went into the 
cave; and this I caused to be 
wrapped round me afterwards when 
the brothers carry in Imogen—the 
poor “dead bird, which they have 
made so much on.” 

I remember well the Pisanio was 
my good friend Mr. Elton, the best 
Pisanio of my time. No one whom 
I have since met has so truly thrown 
into the part the deep devotion, the 
respectful manly tenderness and 
delicacy of feeling, which it re- 
quires. He drew out all the nicer 
points of the character with the 
same fine and firm hand which we 
used to admire upon the French 
stage in M. Regnier, that most 
finished of artists, in characters of 
this kind. As I write, by some 
strange association of ideas—I sup- 
pose we must have been rehearsing 
“Cymbeline” at the time—a little 
circumstance illustrative of the 
character of this good Mr. Elton 
comes into my mind. Pardon me 
if I leave Imogen for the moment, 
to speak of other matters. This 
helpful friend did not always cheer 
and praise, but very kindly told 
me of my mistakes. We were to 
appear in “The Lady of Lyons,” 
which was then in its first run, 
and had been commanded by the 
Queen for a State performance, I 
had never acted before her Majesty 
and Prince Albert; and to me, 
young as I was, this was a great 
event. Immediately I thought 
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there ought to be something spe- 
cial about my dress for the occa- 
sion. Now, either from a doubt as 
to the play’s success, or for some 
good financial reason, no expense 
had been incurred in bringing it 
out. Mr. Macready asked me if 
I had any dresses which could be 
adapted for Pauline Deschapelles. 
He could not, he said, afford to 
give me new ones, and he would 
be glad if I could manage without 
them. Of course I said I would 
willingly do my best. Upon con- 
sulting with excellent Mr. Dominic 
Colnaghi, the printseller in Pall 
Mall, who always gave me access 
to all his books of costume, I found, 
as I had already heard, that the 
dress of the young girl of the period 
was simple in material and form— 
fine muslin, with lace fichus, ruffles, 
broad sashes, and the hair worn in 
long loose curls down the back, my 
own coming in naturally for this 
fashion. As it was in my case, so 
I suppose it was with the others— 
the costumes, however, being all 
true to the period. The scenery 
was of course good and sufficient, 
for in this department Mr. Mac- 
ready never failed. And thus, with 
little cost, this play, which was to 
prove so wondrously successful, 
came forth to the world unassisted 
by any extraneous adjuncts, de- 
pending solely upon its own merits 
and the actors’ interpretation of it. 
It must have been written with 
rare knowledge of what the stage 
requires, for not one word was cut 
out nor one scene rearranged or 
altered after the first representa- 
tion. The author was no doubt 
lucky in his interpreters. Mr. Mac- 
ready, though in appearance far too 
old for Claude Melnotte, yet had a 
slight, elastic figure, and so much 
buoyancy of manner, that the im- 
— of age quickly wore off. 

he secret of his success was, that 
he lifted the character, and gave it 
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the dignity and strength which it 
required to make Claude respected 
under circumstances so equivocal, 
This was especially conspicuous in 
a critical point early in the play 
(Act ii.), where Claude passes him- 
self off as a prince. Mr. Macready’s 
manner became his dress. The 
slight confusion, when addressed by 
Colonel Damas in Italian, was so 
instantly turned to his own advan- 
tage by the playful way in which 
he laid the blame on the general’s 
bad Italian, while his whole bear- 
ing was so dignified and courteous, 
that it did not seem strange he 
should charm the girlish fancy of 
one accustomed to be courted, yet 
whose heart was hitherto untouch- 
ed. He made the hero, indeed, one 
of nature’s exceptional gentlemen, 
and in this way ps his 
audience, despite the unworthy de- 
vice to which Claude lends himself 
in the first frenzy of wounded van- 
ity. Truth to say, unless dealt 
with poetically and romantically, 
both Claude and Pauline drop down 
into very commonplace people— 
indeed I have been surprised to see 
how commonplace. Again, Mrs. 
Clifford as Madame Deschapelles, 
by a stately aristocratic bearing, 
carried off the heartless foolishness 
of her sayings. The Damas of Mr. 
Bartley was a fine vigorous imper- 
sonation of the blunt, impetuous, 
genial soldier. Mr. Elton acted, as 
he always did, most carefully and 
well, and gave importance and style 
to the disagreeable character of M. 
Beauseant. 

But to return to the evening of 
the Royal command. What I was 
going to say was this. I had noth- 
ing especially new and fresh to 
wear; so in honour of the occasion 
I had ordered from Foster’s some 
lovely pink roses with silver leaves, 
to trim my dress in the second act. 
I had hitherto worn only real roses 
—friends, known and unknown, 
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always supplying me with them. 
One dear friend never failed to fur- 
nish Pauline with the bouquet for 
her hand. Oh, how very often, as 
she might tell you, did she see me 
in that play!* I thowght my new 
flowers, when arranged about my 
dress, looked lovely—quite fairy- 
like. When accosted with the 
usual “Good evenings” while wait- 
ing at the side scenes for the open- 
ing of the second act, I saw Mr. 
Elton looking at me with a sort of 
amused wonder. I said at once, 
“Do you not think my fresh flowers 
pretty?” “Oh,” he said, “are 
they fresh? They must have come 
along way. Where do they grow? 
I never saw any of the kind before. 
They must have come out of Alad- 
din’s garden. Silver leaves! How 
remarkable! They may be more 
rare, but I much prefer the home- 
grown ones you have in your hand.” 
Ridicule of my fine decoration! 
Alas! alas! I felt at once that it 
was deserved. It was too late to 
repair my error. I must act the 
scene with them—before the Queen, 
too !—and all my pleasure was gone. 
I hid them as well as I could with 
my fan and handkerchief, and hoped 
no one would notice them. Need I 
say how they were torn off when 
I reached my dressing-room, never 
to see the light again? I never felt 
so ashamed and vexed with myself.+ 
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It was well I had a handkerchief 
on this occasion to help to screen 
my poor silver leaves; bnt as a 
general rule, I kept it, when play- 
ing Pauline, in my pocket—and 
for this reason: In the scene 
in the third act—where Pauline 
learns the infamous stratagem of 
which she is the victim—on the 
night it was first acted I tore 
my handkerchief right across with- 
out knowing that T had done 80; 
and in the passion and emotion of 
the scene it became a streamer, 
and waved about as I moved and 
walked. Surely any one might 
have seen that this was an accident, 
the involuntary act of the madden- 
ed girl; but in a criticism on the 
play—I suppose the day after, but 
as I was never allowed to have my 
mind disturbed by theatrical criti- 
cisms, I cannot feel sure—I was 
accused of having arranged this as 
a trick to produce an effect. So 
innocent was I of a device which 
would have been utterly at vari- 
ance with the spirit in which I 
looked at my art, that when my 
dear home master and friend asked 
me if I had torn a handkerchief 
in the scene, I laughed and said, 
“Yes; my dresser at the end of the 
play had shown me one in ribbons.” 
“T would not,” was his remark, 
“have you use one again in the 
scene, if you can do without it ;” and 





* In my mind was always the idea that Pauline loved flowers passionately. It 


was in the garden, among his flowers, that Claude first loved her. 


I never was 


without them in the play; even in the sad last act, I had violets on my simple 


muslin dress. 


You remember how Madame Deschapelles reproaches Pauline for 


not being en grande tenue on that ‘‘ joyful occasion. 


_t Like many pleasures long looked forward to, the whole of this evening was a 
disappointment to me. The side scenes were crowded with visitors, Mr. Macready 
having invited many friends. They were terribly in the way of the exits and 
entrances. Worse than all, those who knew you insisted on saluting you; those 
who did not, made you run the gauntlet of a host of curious eyes,—and this ina 

lace where, most properly, no stranger had hitherto been allowed to intrude. 

hen, too, though of course I never looked at the Queen and the Prince, still 
their presence was felt by me more than I could have anticipated. It overawed 
me somehow—stood between me and Pauline; and instead of doing my best, I 
could not in my usual way lose myself in my character, and, on the whole, never 
acted worse or more artificially—too like my poor flowers! 
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I did not usually doso. It was some 
time afterwards before I learned 
his reason, and I then continued to 
keep my handkerchief out of my 
reach, lest the same accident should 
happen again; for, as I always al- 
lowed the full feeling of the scene 
to take possession of me, I could 
not answer but that it might. 
There would have been nothing 
wrong in acting upon what strong 
natural emotion had suggested in 
the heat of actual performance; 
but all true artists will, I believe, 
avoid the use of any action, how- 
ever striking, which may become 
by repetition a mere mechanical 
artifice. 

It was diffetent with another 
suggestion which was made to me 
as to the way I acted in the same 
scene. As I recalled, in bitter 
scorn, to Claude his glowing de- 
scription of his palace by the Lake 
of Como, I broke into a paroxysm 
of hysterical laughter, which came 
upon me, I suppose, as the natural 
relief from the intensity of the 
mingled feelings of anger, scorn, 
wounded pride, and outraged love, 
by which I found myself carried 
away. The effect upon the audience 
was electrical, because the impulse 
was genuine. But well do I re- 
member Mr. Macready’s remon- 
strance with me for yielding to it. 
It was too daring, he said; to have 
failed in it might have ruined the 
scene (which was true). No one, 
moreover, should ever, he said, 
hazard an unrehearsed effect. I 
could only answer that I could not 
help it; that this seemed the only 
way for my feelings to find vent; 
and if the impulse seized me again, 
again, I feared, I must act the 
scene the same way. And often 
as I have played Pauline, never did 
the scene fail to bring back the 
same burst of hysterical emotion; 
nor, so far as I know, did any of my 
critics regard my yielding to it as 
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out of place, or otherwise than true 
to nature. Some years afterwards 
I was comforted by reading a reply 
of the great French actor Baron, 
when found fault with for raising 
his hands above his head in some 
impassioned scene, on the ground 
that such a gesture was contrary to 
the rules of art. “Tell me not of 
art;” he said. “If nature makes 
you raise your hands, be it ever so 
high, be sure nature is right, and 
the business of art is to obey her.” 
When playing with Mr. Macready 
the following year at the Hay- 
market, I noticed a chair placed 
every evening at the wing as I 
went on the stage for this scene. 
On inquiry, I found it was for Mrs, 
Glover, the great actress of comedy, 
who afterwards told me that she 
came every night to see me in this 
scene, she was so much struck by 
the boldness of my treatment of it. 
She said it was bold beyond any- 
thing she had ever known; and yet 
it was always so fresh and new, 
that each time it moved her as if 
she had not seen it before. Nature 
spoke through me to her—no praise 
to me. 

The success of. “The Lady of 
Lyons” had during the rehearsals 
been considered very doubtful. Its 
defects in a literary point of view 
seemed obvious to those who were 
capable of judging, and its merits 
as a piece of skilful dramatic con- 
struction: could not then be fully 
seen. The master and friend of 
my youth, of whom I spoke in my 
letter on Juliet, thought my part of 
Pauline very difficult and some- 
what disagreeable. I remember 
well his saying to me, “ You have 
hitherto, in your Shakespearian 
studies, had to lift yourself up to 
ethe level of your heroines; now 
you must, by tone and manner and 
dignity of expression, lift this one 
up to yourself.” During the re- 
hearsals no one knew who was the 
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author. The play had not a name 
given to it until very near the time 
it was brought out. There was 
great speculation at the rehearsals 
as to what it was to be called. 
“Love and Duty,” “ Love and 
Pride,” were suggested, but dis- 
carded as too like the titles of a 
novel. ‘“ The Gardener’s Son,” said 
one. No, that suggested nothing. 
“The Merchant of Lyons,” said 
another. No, surely not; was 
there not a “ Merchant.of Venice”? 
Upon which Mr. Bartley, who was 
the stage-manager, and also the 
first and the best Colonel Damas, 
turned to me, and taking off his 
hat, and bowing in the soldier-like 
manner of the colonel in the play, 
said, “I think ‘my young cousin’ 
should give the play a name. Shall 
it not be called ‘The Lady of Ly- 
ons’?”” Whether this name had 
been decided on before, I cannot 
tell; but shortly after the play was 
announced by that title. 

During the run of this play—it 
was in winter—lI suffered terribly 
from a constant cough. It would 
sometimes seize me in the most 
trying passages. On one of these 
occasions I found Lord Lytton 
waiting for me as I left the scene, 
showing the greatest concern, and 
begging me to take care of my 
health. Shortly after, he sent some 
lozenges to my dressing-room, with 
renewed injunctions to give up act- 
ing for a time. As this involved 
the withdrawal of the play at the 
height of its success, I felt how gen- 
erous he was. Indeed I always 
found Lord Lytton most kind and 
considerate, and with a very tender 
heart for suffering. Not long after- 
wards, my physicians sent me away 
from my loved work for many 
weary months: but rest was quite 
necessary; had they not insisted 
upon it, no more work or play 
would there have been for me in 
this world. 
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But, oh how I have wandered 
from Imogen! It is, I suppose, like 
Portia,— 


“To peize the time— 
To eke it and to draw it out in length,”— 


to stay myself from grappling with 
a task which I yearn yet dread to 
approach. 

It is impossible, I find, to write 
of Imogen, without treating in some 
degree of all the principal charac- 
ters of the play. She acts upon 
and influences them all. We must 
make ourselves familiar with them, 
in order fully to know her. This 
opens up a wide field ; for the action 
of the play covers an unusual space, 
and is carried on by many impor- 
tant agents. It sets the unities, 
especially the unity of space, en- 
tirely at defiance. We are now in 
Britain, then in Rome—anon once 
more in Britain, then back in Rome. 
The scene changes, and we are again 
at Cymbeline’s Court; then in a 
mountainous region of South Wales ; 
and so backwards and forwards to 
the end of the play. ‘“ Cymbeline” 
would be the despair of those 
getters-up of plays whose scenery 
is so elaborate that they can give 
but one scene to every act. But, 
oh how refreshing to have your 
thoughts centred upon such human 
beings as Shakespeare drew, with 
all their joys, their woes, their 
affections, sufferings, passions, de- 
veloping before you each phase of 
their characters, instead of the im- 
movable upholstery, and painted 
simulations of reality in which the 
modern fashion takes delight! The 
eye is pleased, but what becomes 
of the heart and the imagination ? 
People tell us that Shakespeare 
would, if he could, have availed 
himself of all the material resources 
of the costumier, scene-painter, and 
stage-manager, of which use is now 
so freely made. I venture to think 
not. He knew too well that if the 
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eye be distracted by excess either 
of numbers or of movement, or by 
a multiplicity of beautiful or pic- 
turesque objects, the actor must 
work at a disadvantage. He can 
neither gain nor keep that grasp 
of the minds and sympathies of 
the audience which is essential 
for bringing home to them the pur- 
ose of the poet. 

I have heard the plot of “ Cymbe- 
line” severely censured. The play 
certainly wants the concentration 
which is essential for stage repre- 
sentation, and which Shakespeare 
himself would probably have given 
to it had it been written after he 
had gained that exquisite cunning 
in constructive skill which is ap- 
my in “ Macbeth,” “Romeo and 

uliet,” “Much Ado about Noth- 
ing,” and some of his other plays. 
But the plot itself is clear enough, 
and sufficiently full of sustained in- 
terest to engage the attention of the 
audience and keep it in suspense to 
the close. The play, in fact, is of 
only too luxuriant growth, such as 
a little judicious lopping removes 
without prejudice to it as an acting 
drama. Its occasional diffuseness 
is plainly caused by an extreme 
anxiety to leave nothing obscure 
either in the action or the char- 
acters. But the genius of the great 
dramatist is apparent in the skill 
with which the story of Imogen’s 
trials is interwoven with tradition- 
ary tales of the ancient Britons and 
their relations to Rome, which give 
to it the vivid interest of a grand 
historical background. The inci- 
dent on which the play hinges— 
the wager between Iachimo and 
Posthumus—seems to have been 
taken from. Boceaccio’s story, sim- 
ply because it was familiar to the 
theatre-going public, and because 
Shakespeare saw in it a great op- 
portunity for introducing charac- 
ters and incidents well fitted to 
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develop, in a manner “ unattempted 
yet in prose or rhyme,” the charac- 
ter of a noble, cultivated, lovin 
woman and wife at her best. The 
play might indeed be fitly called 
“Imogen, Princess of Britain,” for 
it is upon her, her trials and her 
triumph, that it turns. 

Observe how carefully Shake- 
speare fixes our attention upon her 
at the very ontset of the play, by 
the conversation of the two court- 
iers. “You do not meet a man 
but frowns,” says one; for the king 
is angry, and from him all the Court 
takes its tone. To the question, 
“But what’s the matter?” he re- 
plies— 


“ His daughter, and the heir of his kingdom, 
whom 

He purposed to his wife’s sole son (a 
widow, 

That late he married), hath referred her- 
self 

Unto a poor but worthy gentleman. She’s 
wedded; 

Her husband banished; she imprisoned: 
all 


Is outward sorrow; though I think the 


king 
Be touched at very heart. 
2d Gent. None but the king? 
1st Gent. He that hath lost her, too: so is 
the queen, 
That most desired the match: but not a cour 
tier, 
Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king’s looks, but hath a heart that is 
not 
Glad at the thing they scowl at. 
2d Gent. And why so? 
1st Gent. He that hath missed the prin- 
cess is a thing 
Too bad for bad report; and he that hath 


her 

(I mean, that married her,—alack, good 
man! 

And therefore banished) is a creature such 

As, to seek through the regions of the 
earth 


For one his like, there would be something 
failing 

In him that should compare. I do not 
think 

So fair an outward, and such stuff within, 

Endows a man but he.” 


The speaker has much more to say 
in praise of Posthumus Leonatus; 
but the climax of his panegyric is, 
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that the best proof of the worth of 
Posthumus lies in the fact that such 
a woman as Imogen has chosen him 


for her husband :— 
“His mistress,— 
For whom he now is banished,—her own 


price 

Proclaims how she esteemed him and his 
virtue; 

By her election may be truly read 

What kind of man he is.” 


Thus, then, we see that Imogen is 
fitly mated. There has been that 
“marriage of true minds” on which 
Shakespeare lays so much stress in 
one of his finest sonnets. Both are 
noble creatures, rich in the endow- 
ments of body as well as mind, and 
drawn towards each other as 

“ Like to like, but like in difference, 


Distinct in individualities, 
But like each other even as those who love.” 


What Shakespeare intends us to 
see in Imogen is made plain by the 
impression she is described as pro- 
ducing on all who come into con- 
tact with her,—strangers as well 
as those who have seen her grow 
up at her father’s Court. She is of 
royal nature as well as of royal 
blood,—too noble to know that she 
is noble. A grand and patient 
faithfulness is at the root of her 
character. Yet she can be angry, 
vehement, passionate, upon occa- 
sion. With a being of so fine and 
sensitive an organisation, how could 
it be otherwise? Her soul’s strength 
and nobleness, speaking through her 
form and movements, impress all 
alike with an irresistible charm. 
Her fine taste, her delicate ways, 
her accomplishments, her sweet 
singing, are brought before us by 
countless subtle touches. To her be- 
longs especially the quality of grace, 
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—that quality which, in Goethe’s 
words, “ macht unwiderstehlich,” * 
and which, as Racine says, is even 
“superior to beauty, or rather is 
beauty sweetly animated.” Iachi- 
mo, fastidious and cloyed in sensual- 
ity as he is, no sooner sees her than 
he is struck with admiring awe :— 


“ All of her that is out of door, most rich! 
If she be furnished with a mind so rare, 
She is alone the Arabian bird.” 


And even Cloten, whose dull brain 
cannot resist the impression of her 
queenly grace and beauty, grows 
eloquent when he speaks of her:— 


“She's fair and royal, 
And hath all courtly parts more exquisite 
Than lady, ladies, women; from every one 
The best she hath, and she, of all com- 
pounded, 
Outsells them all.” 


Like many of Shakespeare’s hero- 
ines, Imogen has early lost her 
mother ; But she has been most 
lovingly and royally nurtured by 
her father, to whom, no doubt, she 
was doubly endeared after the loss 
of his two sons, What she was 
to him, we see when his hour of 
trouble comes, and he is left with- 
out her. “Imogen, the great part 
of my comfort, gone!” (Act iv. sc. 
3.) Her fine intellect and strong 
affection would then have been the 
stay to him it had often been in the 
days before he allowed his love for 
her to be overclouded by the fascina- 
tions of his beautiful crafty second 
queen. But not even she could 
keep him from being “touched at 
very heart,” despite his anger at 
his child for wedding Posthumus. 

With what skill the characters 
of that queen and of Cymbeline 





* «« Die Schdnheit bleibt sich selber selig, 
Die Anmuth macht uswiderstehlich.” 


Beauty self-pleased, self-wrapped, will sit, 
But grace draws all men after it. 


—Faust, Part II. 
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himself are put before us! He is 
full of good impulses, but weak, 
wayward, passionate, and, as such 
natures commonly are when thwart- 
ed, crnel, and carried away, like 
Lear, by “impatient womanish vio- 
lence.” Having no insight into 
character, he has been led by de- 
signing flatterers, who played upon 
his weakness, to suspect “the per- 
fect honour” of his tried friend and 
officer Belarius, and to banish him 
from the Court. The loss of his 
two sons, stolen from him by Bela- 
rius in revenge for this wrong, has 
imbittered his life. It probably 
cost him that of their mother, whose 
death left the Princess Imogen, her 
youngest-born, as his only solace. 
Out of the nobler impulse of his 
nature came the care and training 
which he gave to Posthumus, the 
orphaned son of his great general, 
Sicilius Leonatus. And yet—after 
treating him as if he were one of 
the sons whom he had lost, breed- 
ing him along with Imogen as her 
“ playfellow,” and knowing, as he 
could not fail to know, the deep 
affection that must spring from 
such an intimacy—on finding out 
the marriage, he sends him from 
the Court with violence and in dis- 
grace, heedless of the misery which, 
by so doing, he inflicts on his own 
child. Left to himself, things might 
have taken a very different course. 
But he is blinded for the time by 
the spell which his newly wedded, 
beautiful, soft-voiced, dissembling 
queen has cast upon him. At her 
instigation he resents the marriage 
with a bitterness the more intense 
because it is in some measure arti- 
ficial, and gives vent to his anger 
against Posthumus in an undignified 
manner, and in unkingly phrases :— 
“Thou basest thing, avoid! Hence fram 
my sight! 

° ° ° ° . ° ° Away! 

Thou’rt poison to my blood!”’ 
In the same passionate manner he 
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Jan, 


heaps maledictions on his daughter. 
“Oh, thou vile one!” 


“ Nay, let her languish 
A drop of blood a day, and, being aged, 
Die of this folly!” 


Choleric and irrational as old Capv- 
let himself, he is equally regardless 
of everybody’s feelings but his own. 
Just the man, therefore, to become 
the ductile tool of a cold, beautiful, 
unscrupulous, ambitious woman like 
his queen. She, again, has but one 
soft place in her heart, and that is 
for her handsome peacock-witted 
son Cloten—a man so vapid and 
brainless that he cannot “take two 
from twenty and leave eighteen.” 
For him this fawning, dissembling, 
crafty woman—this secret poisoner, 
in intention, if not in act—is pre- 
pared to dare everything. If she 
cannot get Imogen for her son, and 
so prepare his way to the throne, 
she is quite ready to “catch the 
nearest way” by compassing Imo- 
gen’s death. Cymbeline, infatuated 
by an old man’s love for a hand- 
some woman, is a child in her 
hands, Imogen’s keen intelligence 
sees through her pretended sym- 
pathy, dismissing it with the 
words— 


“Oh dissembling courtesy! How fine this 
tyrant 
Can tickle where she wounds !’’— 


knowing well that she will have 
less cause to dread “the hourly 
shot of angry eyes” than the silent 
machinations of this “ most delicate 
fiend.” 

The whole tragedy of her posi- 
tion is summed up by Imogen her- 
self early in the play, in the words 
(Act i. se. 6)— 


“ A father cruel, and a step-dame false; 
A foolish suitor to a wedded lady, 
That hath her husband banished:—oh, that 
husband! 
My supreme crown of grief! and those re- 
ted 


pea 
Vexations of it!” 
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Note, too, how it seems to the 
shrewd Second Lord in attendance 
upon Cloten (Act ii. se. 1):— 


** Alas, poor princess, 

Thou divine Imogen, that thou endur’st! 

Betwixt a father by thy step-dame gov- 
erned; 

A mother hourly coining plots; a wooer 

More hateful than the foul expulsion is 

Of thy dear husband. From that horrid 
act 

Of the divorce he’d make, the heavens hold 
firm 

The walls of thy dear honour; keep un- 
shaked 

That temple, thy fair mind!” 


And all this, while she was still 
“comforted to live,” because in her 
husband she had the one priceless 
“ jewel in the world, that she might 
see again.” Rudely stripped of 
that comfort, as she soon is, what 
state so desolate, what trial more 
cruel than hers! But I must not 
anticipate. 

When we first see Imogen, it is 
at the moment of her parting with 
Posthumus. Their marriage-hours 
must have been of the shortest. 
Even had they tried to conceal 
their union, which most probably 
they had not, the watchful queen, 
with her spies everywhere, would 
have speedily discovered it. It is 
she indeed who has brought about 
that union; for her encouragement 
of the suit of her son—“ that harsh, 
shallow nothing”’—has made a mar- 
riage with Posthumus the only 
effectual barrier to it, and enabled 
him to prevail on Imogen to “set 
up her disobedience ’gainst the king 
her father.” One wrong leads to 
another. The marriage, when dis- 
covered, is followed by the instant 
and contemptuous banishment of 
Posthumus; and it is in the sharp 
anguish of his separation from 
Imogen that we first see them— 
anguish made more poignant by 
the pretended sympathy of the 
queen, to whom they owe their 
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misery. Posthumus entreats his 


wife— 

“O lady, weep no more; lest I give cause 
To be suspected of more tenderness 

Than doth become a man! I will remain 


The loyal'’st husband that did e’er plight 
troth.” 


They exchange those parting gifts, 
one of which is to work so fatally 
against their happiness; she giving 
him what, we may be assured, was 
her most treasured possession, the 
diamond that had been her mo- 
ther’s—with the words,—oh, how 
full of tenderness !— 


‘*Take it, heart; 
But keep it till you woo another wife, 
When Imogen is dead !""— 


while he fixes a bracelet on her 
arm, saying— 
“For my sake, wear this; 
It isa manacle of love: I'll place it 
Upon this fairest prisoner. 
Imo. Oh, the gods! 

When shall we see again?” 
All further speech between them is 
stopped by the entrance of Cymbe- 
line, who thrusts Posthumus from 
the Court with words so coarsely 
insulting that, as he goes, Imogen 
exclaims— 


“There cannot be a pinch in death 
More sharp than this is.” 


And now her father turns his re- 
proaches upon her; and in her 
replies we see the loving, dutiful 
daughter, the still more loving and 
devoted wife :— 


“T beseech you, sir, 
Harm not yourself with your vexation; I 
Am senseless of your wrath; a touch more 


rare 
Subdues all pangs, all fears. 
Cym. Thou mightst have had the sole son 
of my queen! 
Imo. Oh, blest, that I might not! .. . 
Cym. Thou took’st a beggar; wouldst have 
made my throne 
A seat for baseness! 


Imo. 
A lustre to it. 


No; I rather added 
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Cym. Oh, thou vile one! 


Imo. Sir, 
It is your fault that I have‘loved Post- 
humus: 
You bred him as my playfellow; and he is 
A man worth any woman; overbuys me 
Almost the sum he pays. 
Cym. What, art thou mad? é¢ 
Imo. Almost, sir: heaven restore me! 
Would I were 
A neat-herd’s daughter, and my Leonatus 
Our neighbour shepherd’s son!”’ 


A cry, we may well believe, that 
has often risen in palaces from 
hearts weary of the irksome re- 
straints, or awed by the great 
responsibilities, of princely life. 

Her father leaves her, with the 
order to his queen, “Away with 
her, and pen her up!” and Pisanio 
returns with the tidings that Cloten 
had drawn his sword upon his mas- 
ter Posthumus. Imogen’s contempt 
for Cloten breaks out despite his 
mother’s presence :— 


“Your son’s my father’s friend; he takes his 
part. 

To draw upon an exile! Oh, brave sir! 

I would they werein Afric both together; 

Myself by with a needle, that I might 
prick 

The goer-back.”’ 


Posthumus, assured that in Pisa- 
nio Imogen would have at least one 
loyal friend who might be counted 
to stand firmly by her, has sent him 
back, refusing to allow him to be 
absent from her even for so brief a 
time as was necessary to reach the 
haven. But now Imogen desires 
him to return to “see her lord 
abroad.” Why she did so, we see 
in their dialogue when he re- 
turns :— 

“ Imo. 
That he spake to thee? 

Pis. It was, ‘ His queen! his queen!’ 

Imo. Then waved his handkerchief? 

Pis. ; And kissed it, madam. 

Imo. Senseless linen! Happier therein 

than I! 

And that was all ? 
' Pis. No, madam; for so long 
As he could make me with this eye or ear 


Distinguish him from other, he did keep 
The deck, with glove or hat or handker- 
chief : 


What was the last 


Jan. 


Still waving, as the fits and stirs of his 
mind 


Could best express how slow his soul 
sailed on, 
How swift his ship. 
Imo. Thou shouldst have made him 


As little as a crow, or less, ere left 
To after-eye him. 
Pis 


1 Madam, so I did. 
Imo. I would have broke mine eye-strings, 
cracked them, but 
To look upon him; till the diminution 
Of space had pointed him sharp as" my 
needle; 
Nay, followed ‘him, till he had melted 
from 
The smallness of a gnat to air; and then 
Have turned mine eye and wept. But, good 
Pisanio, 
When shall we hear from him? 
Pis. Be assured, madam, 
With his next vantage. 
Imo. I did not take my leave of him, but 
had 
Most pretty things to say: ere [could tell 
him 


How I would think on him, at certain 
hours, 

Such thoughts and such; or I could¥make 
him swear 

The shes of Italy should not betray 

Mine interest and his honour; or have charged 
him 

At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, at mid- 
night, 

To encounter me with orisons, for then 

I am in heaven for him; or ere I could 

Give him that parting kiss, which I had 
set 

Betwixt two charming words, comes in7my 
father, 

And, like the tyrannous breathing of the 
north, 

Shakes all our buds from growing.” 


Imogen can pour out her heart 
in these exquisite bursts of tender- 
ness before Pisanio without reserve, 
because she is assured of his sym- 
pathy, and of his devotion to her 
lord as well as to herself. I have 
always thought that Pisanio had 
been a follower of Posthumus’s 
father, Sicilius Leonatus, and had 
therefore been assigned to his son 
as a special servant when Cymbe- 
line first took the orphaned boy 
under his care, and made him the 

layfellow of Imogen. He had seen 
Dotbenes grow up with all the 
winning graces of a fine person, 
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and a simple, truthful, manly na- 
ture, so void of guile himself as to 
be unsuspicious of it in others; 
while Imogen had developed into 
the beautiful, accomplished, high- 
souled woman, for whom mere 
“princely suitors’—of whom, we 
are told, she had many—had no 
attraction, companioned as she had 
been from childhood to woman- 
hood by one whose high qualities 
of head and heart she knew so well. 
Pisanio had seen them grow dearer 
and dearer to each other, and never 
doubted that Cymbeline looked with 
favour on their growing affection 
until the evil hour when he re- 
married, and was persuaded by his 
queen to favour Cloten’s suit. The 
character of that coarse, arrogant, 
cowardly braggadocio must have 
made his pretensions to the hand 
of Imogen odious to the whole 
Court that loved and honoured her, 
but especially to Pisanio; and we 
may be sure he was taken into 
counsel, when a marriage was re- 
solved upon, as the only way to 
make the union with Cloten im- 
possible. Thus he has drawn upon 
himself the suspicion and hatred of 
the queen and her handsome, well- 
proportioned, brainless son. I say 
well-proportioned; for how other- 
wise could Imogen have afterwards 
mistaken his headless body, as she 
does (Act iv. sc. 2), for that of 
Posthumus ? 

These opening scenes, in which 
Imogen appears, are a proof, among 
many others, how much Shakespeare 
expected from the personators of 
his heroines. In them the actress 
must contrive to produce the im- 
pression of a character of which all 
that is afterwards seen of Imogen is 
the natural development. In look, 
in bearing, in tone and accent, we 
must see the princess, strong in 
the possession of fine and cultivated 
intelligence, and equal, through all 
her womanly tenderness, and by 
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very reason of that tenderness, to 
any strain which may be put upon 
her fortitude and endurance,—one 
who, while she draws on all in- 
sensibly to admire her by her mere 
presence, at the same time inspires 
them with a reverent respectful- 
ness. Ah! how little those who, 
in mere ignorance, speak slight- 
ingly of the actor’s art, can know 
of the mental and moral training 
which is needed to take home into 
the being, and then to express in 
action, however faintly, what must 
have been in the poet’s mind, as 
his vision of Imogen found expres- 
sion in the language he has put 
into her mouth! 


And now we must leave Imogen, 
and follow Posthumus to Rome, 
where he is expected at a banquet 
at his friend Philario’s house. Be- 
fore he enters (Act i. sc. 5) we see 
that, except by his host, his pres- 
ence is not desired. His reputa- 
tion as no ordinary man has run 
before him; and the French and 
Roman guests already carp at and 
depreciate him. When he enters, 
his self-possession and dignified 
courtesy show in marked contrast 
to the disposition seen in the others 
to irritate and offend him. Iachimo 
has an old grudge against him. He 
had seen him in Britain before, and 
the antagonism between his own 
corrupt and selfish nature and the 
noble qualities of Posthumus had 
bred mutual dislike. The Italian’s 
flippancy and loose style of expres- 
sion are rebuked by the calm reti- 
cence of the Briton. This reserve is 
made greater by the deep sorrow 
that is tugging at his heart. By what 
now seems to him his selfishness in 
pressing Imogen to a private mar- 
riage, he has brought not only dis- 
grace and contumely upon himself, 
but suffering and sorrow on her 
whom his love would have yearned 
to shelter from any touch of pain. 
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Remorse, love, and pride are thus 
at war within him. Angry with 
himself, he is impatient of annoy- 
ance or opposition. In this mood, 
on reaching his friend’s house, he 
encounters in lachimo a man who 
would have been distasteful to him 
under any circumstances. Nothing 
could be more unlucky. In his 
then state of mind he is fit com- 
pany for no man, least of all for 
this mocking, supercilious Italian, 
with his ostentatious disbelief in 
woman’s worth, and his arrogant, 
sarcastic nature, indolent yet cun- 
ning, and only moved to action by 
the desire to gratify his vanity or his 
senses. Iachimo’s very manner, with 
its assured complacency, irritates 
and frets the heart-stricken Briton. 
Had he not been at war with him- 
self, I believe he would not have 
allowed any conversation, in which 
his mistress’s name should be 


brought forward, to take place in 


his presence. But, smarting as 
he is under Cymbeline’s insulting 
language, and with the echo of it 
still ringing in his ears, he is un- 
able to command his usual forbear- 
ance. He is moved in time to 
give taunt for taunt, boast for 
boast; and when this insolent un- 
mannerly stranger dares to bring 
the constancy and honour of his 
mistress into question, he is pro- 
voked into accepting the challenge 
which Iachimo proposes as a test 
of her virtue, without thinking 
for the moment of the insult im- 
plied by the mere introduction 
of such a man to the presence of 
his wife. 

We now go back to Imogen. 
Weeks have obviously gone by; 
but we hear that “she weeps still.” 
The persecution of a “father cruel, 
and a step-dame false,” and the im- 
portunities of “a. foolish suitor,” 
serve but to make her cling closer 
to the thought of her dear lord and 
husband. 
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“Oh, that husband, 
My supreme crown of grief! . .. 
Had I been thief-stolen, 
As my two brothers, happy! but most miser 
able 
Is the desire that’s glorious.” 


She is in this mood when Pisanio 
introduces “a noble gentleman 
from Rome,” who brings letters 
from her lord. The mere mention 
of them sends all the colour from 
her face. Iachimo, noticing this, 
reassures her :— 
“Change you, madam? 


The worthy Leonatus is in safety, 
And greets your highness dearly.” 


Now returns the delicate colour 
to her cheek, the warmth to her 
heart, and she can say with all her 
accustomed grace, “Thanks, good 
sir. You are kindly welcome.” 
This is her first letter from her 
wedded lord; and while she is 
drinking in its words of love, 
Iachimo is watching her with all 
his eyes. The happiness in hers, 
lately so full of tears, adds to her 
fascination, and her whole demean- 
our expresses, silently but  elo- 
quently, the purity and beauty of 
her soul. Iachimo, unbeliever as 
he is in woman’s worth, is too 
shrewd not to see that the charm 
of her face and person—“all of 
her that is out of door, most rich!” 
—would not be so exquisite but 
for the dignity and elevation of 
her mind. His wager, he feels in- 
stinctively, is as good as lost; but 
the stake is too serious not to be 
played for, at all risks. 

“ Boldness, audacity,” must “ arm 
him from head to foot,” aided by 
all the craft and subtlety of a spirit 
long versed in guile. No matter 
at what sacrifice of truth, or at 
what cost of misery to his victims, 
the wager must be won. He al- 
ready feels it will not be gained by 
triumph over Imogen’s virtue; but 
means must be found to wreak his 
hate upon the haughty, self-reliant 
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Briton, and to bring down his 
pride, by convincing him of her 
disloyalty. 

He begins his advances in the 
way common to common minds, by 
daring to praise and seeming to 
be lost in admiration of Imogen’s 
beauty. But here he is entirely 
thwarted, for she fails to see his 
meaning, and asks, in all simplicity, 
“What, dear sir, thus wraps you? 
Are you well?” Having the sense 
at once to see that he is upon 
a wrong tack, he starts upon an- 
other, in hope of better success, 
In reply to her anxious inquiry after 
the health of her lord, he assures 
her that he is not only well, but 


“Exceeding pleasant; none a stranger 
there 

So merry and so gamesome: he is called 

The Briton reveller.” 


A report so little in consonance 
with all she has known of Post- 
humus arrests Imogen’s attention 
' for the moment, Iachimo, think- 
ing he has gained a point, and that 
he may pique her pride, proceeds 
to illustrate the small respect in 
which her husband holds her sex, 
by telling her of a “Frenchman, 
his companion,” over whose sighs 
for “a Gallian girl at home” Post- 
humus makes merry :— 


“The jolly Briton 

(Your lord, I mean) laughs from’s free 
lungs, cries ‘Oh! 

Can my sides hold, to think that man, 
who knows 

By history, report, or his own proof, 

What woman is,—yea, what she cannot 
choose, 

But must be,—will his free hours languish 


for 
Assured bondage?’”’ 


Imogen, amazed, can only say, 
“Will my lord say so?” But this 
levity of her lord must be push- 
ed home to herself. Accordingly, 
Iachimo goes on to express wonder 
and pity :— 


“ Imo. 


What do you pity, sir? 
Jach. Two creatures, heartily. 
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Imo. Am I one, sir? 
You look on me: what wreck discern you 
in me 
Deserves your pity ?” 


He still speaks so enigmatically, 
that she conjures him to say plainly 
what he means :— 


“You do seem to know 

Something of me, or what concerns me. 
Pray you 

(Since doubting things go ill, often hurts 
more 

Than to be sure they do), . .. 
to me 

What both you spur and stop.” 


discover 


Upon this, he speaks so plainly, 
and with such indignation, of her 
lord’s disloyalty, that for a moment 
a cloud rests upon her mind. With 
a sad dignity she says— 
** Imo. My lord, I fear, 
Has forgot Britain! 
Tach. And himself. NotI, 
Inclined to this intelligence, pronounce 
The beggary of his change; but 'tis your 
graces 
That from my mutest conscience to ‘my 
tongue 
Charms this report out.” 


He is now striking into a vein 
which reveals a something in the 
speaker from which, as a pure wo- 
man, she instinctively recoils, and 
she exclaims, “Let me hear no 
more!” JIachimo, mistaking for 
wounded pride the shock to her 
love, and to all the cherished con- 
victions of the worth of Posthumus 
on which it rests, urges her to be 
revenged upon him. How beauti- 
ful is her reply! For a wrong like 
this there is no remedy, no revenge. 
It is too monstrous even for be- 
lief :-— 
“*Revenged! 

How should I be, revenged? If this be 
(as T have such a heart, that both mine 

ears 


Must not in haste abuse)—if it be true, 
How shall I be revenged?” 


Imogen, who has throughout felt 
an instinctive dislike tu the free- 
spoken Roman,—this bringer of 
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ill tidings,—when he now dares to 
tender love and devotion to herself, 
reads him on the instant through 
and through, She calls at once for 
Pisanio to eject him from her pres- 
ence, but the wily Italian has taken 
care not to have her loyal retainer 
within hearing. Quite early in the 
scene he has sent him out of the 
way by the words— 


**Beseech you, sir, desire 
My man’s abode where I did leave him: he 
Is strange and peevish.” 


Pisanio does not, therefore, an- 
swer to his mistress’s call, and 
Iachimo continues his advances. 
Her instinct, then, was right. The 
cloud vanishes that has rested for 
a moment upon her mind; and in- 
stead of the doubting, perplexed 
woman, wounded in her most sacred 
belief, we see the indignant prin- 
cess sweeping from her presence in 
measureless scorn the man whose 
every word she feels to be an in- 
sult :— 


“Away! I do condemn mine ears that 
have 

So long attended thee. If thou wert hon- 
ourable, 

Thou wouldst have told this tale for virtue, 
not 

For such an end thou seek’st; as base as 


strange. 
Thou wrong’st a gentleman, who is as far 
From thy report as thou from honour; 
d 


an 

Solicit’st here a lady, that disdains 

Thee and the devil alike.—What, ho! 
Pisanio |’’ 


At this point the address of the 
wily, subtle Italian comes to his 
rescue. The vulnerable point in 
Imogen, he sees, is her devotion to 
her lord, and Iachimo immediately 
breaks out into his praises, and 
excuses all which he has before 
said by the plea that his object was 
to prove if Imogen was indeed 
worthy of “the worthiest sir that 
ever country called his :”— 
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“* Give me your pardon. 
I have spoken this, to know if your af- 
fian 


ce 
Were deeply rooted; and shall make your 
lord 


That which he is new o’er. And he igs 


one 
The truest mannered; such a holy witch, 
That he enchants societies unto him: 
Half all men’s hearts are his.” 


Forgetting her own wrong in the 
delight of hearing this tribute paid 
to the worth of that dear lord 
whose name has of late been only 
coupled in her hearing with insult- 
ing and contumelious epithets, Imo- 
gen murmurs half aloud, “You 
make amends.” JIachimo, seeing 
his advantage, pursues it :— 


“He sits ’mongst men like a descended 


god: 

He hath a kind of honour sets him off, 

More than amortal seeming. ... 

The love I bear him 

Made me to fan you thus; but the gods 
made you, 

Unlike all others, chaffless. Pray, your 
pardon!” 


This praise of Posthumus, now so 
rare at Cymbeline’s Court, together 
with lachimo’s vehement protesta- 
tions of regard for him, completely 
deceives Imogen, and she replies, 
“All’s well, sir. Take my power 
in the Court for yours.” His 
“humble thanks” are tendered, 
and his audience ended. As he 
retires, however, he turns back, 
and in the most seemingly simple 
manner asks for the aid she has 
proffered, to help him in the safe 
keeping of the costly plate and 
jewels which he had purchased in 
France, as a present to the Em- 
peror from “some dozen Romans 
of us and your lord, the best feather 
of our flock.” It is enough for her 
that Posthumus has an interest in 
their “ safe stowage :”— 


“ Since 
My lord hath interest in them, I will 
keep them, 
In my bed-chamber.” 
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How Iachimo’s heart must have 
bounded at these words! Things 
fashion themselves for him to a 
wish, and make easy the way, which 
even now seemed beset with insur- 
mountable difficulties. The gener- 
ous forgiveness of the princess, and 
her pleasure in showing courtesy to 
him who had professed so much 
regard for her lord, thus become the 
ministers to his vile purpose and her 
own after-misery. 

We next see Imogen in her bed, 
reading. How rich were the ap- 
pointments of her chamber, we 
gather afterwards from Iachimo’s 
description (Act ii. sc. 4). It was 
hung 
“With tapestry of silk and silver; the 


story, 
Proud Cleopatra when she met her Ro- 


A piece of work 
So bravely done, so rich, that it did strive 
In workmanship and value. . . . 

The chimney-piece 

Chaste Dian bathing: never saw I figures 
So likely to report themselves. . . . 

The roof o’ the chamber 
With golden cherubims is fretted.” 

And from such luxury, such sur- 
roundings, which have been with 
her all her life, the presence of this 
ignoble, crafty, selfish villain, lying 
on the watch there in his trunk, was 
shortly to cast her forth into an un- 
known world, in misery, in pain and 
weariness of body, with only the 
ground for her bed! 

Imogen has been reading for three 
hours—a weary time for the hidden 
“Ttalian fiend”! On hearing it is 
midnight, she dismisses her woman 
Helen, telling her to “fold down 
the leaf where she had left.” This, 
we hear from Iachimo afterwards, 
was the Tale of Tereus, “ where 
Philomel gave up,”—that is, we 
may suppose, at the point where 
Philomela and her sister Procne 
were (in answer to their prayer to 
escape Tereus, their infuriated pur- 
suer) transformed, the one into a 
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nightingale, the other into a swal- 
low. She adds— 


“Take not away the taper, leave it burn- 


ing; 

And if thou canst awake by four o’ the 
clock, 

I prithee, call me. 
wholly.” 


Sleep hath seized me 


She kisses fondly the bracelet on 
her arm, her Leonatus’s parting 
gift, and with a brief prayer to the 
gods for protection “from fairies 
and the tempters of the night,” 
drops into that deep sleep whicli 
enables Iachimo to accomplish his 
purpose unheard, unseen. Liber- 
tine and sceptic as he is, he is awed 
by the exquisite beauty and chastity 
of the sleeper :-— 


“Cytherea, 

How bravely thou becom'st thy bed! Fresh 
lily! 

And whiter than the sheets! That I might 
touch! 

But kiss; one kiss! Rubies unparagoned, 

How dearly they do’t. "Tis her breathing 
that 

Perfumes the chamber thus. The flame o’ 
the taper 

Bows toward her; and would under-peep her 
lids, 

To see the enclosed lights, now canopied 

Under these windows, white and azure, 


laced 
With blue of heaven's own tint.” 


What a picture is here! Drawn by 
a master-hand; for Iachimo has all 
the subtle perception of the refined 
sensualist. ‘That I might touch !” 
But even he, struck into reverence, 
dare not. “A thousand liveried 
angels wait on her,” so that his a 

proach is barred. With all de- 
spatch he notes the features and 
furniture of the room. “Sleep, the 
ape of death, lies dull upon her,” 
and this emboldens him to steal 
the bracelet from her arm. ‘“ While 
he is triumphing in the thought 
how this may be used to work 
“the madding of her lord,” his eye 
is caught by a mark he has espied 
upon her bosom, which “rivets, 
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screws itself to his memory,” as a 
conclusive voucher with Posthumus 
that he has “ta’en the treasure of 
her honour :”— 

** On her left breast 

A mole cinque-spotted like the crimson 


drops 
T’ the bottom of a cowslip.” 


What need of further token! 
Those of which he is now possessed, 
he is satisfied, will be ample to 
carry conviction to a man of pure 
heart like Posthumus, who could 
not conceive of baseness so vile as 
that by which Iachimo has come to 
know of that sweet secret mark. 
Now, therefore, he may return to 
the chest, and shut the lid, invok- 
ing, as he does so, “the dragons of 
the night” to fly swiftly, that 
“dawning may bare the raven’s 
eye.” His men doubtless have 
their orders to carry away the sup- 
posed treasure-chest by daybreak. 
Well may he dread the time till 
then :— 
“T lodge in fear; 

Though this a heavenly angel, hell is here.”’ 
And this same hell he is to carry 
about with him, as we shall see, for 
ever after; a hell of remorse which 
robs him of his valour and his 
peace. 

In the morning we find musicians, 
hired by Cloten, singing under Imo- 
gen’s chamber-window that bright- 
est, daintiest of serenades, “ Hark! 
hark! the lark at heaven’s gate 
sings!” as if Shakespeare could not 
choose but pour his own heart out 
in homage to the “divine Imogen” 
he had created. Forced to appear 
in answer to Cloten’s importunities, 
she tells him frankly, “ You lay out 
too much pains for purchasing but 
trouble.” The silly, underbred fel- 
low will not take her denial, and by 
his rudeness forces her for a mo- 
ment to meet him with his own 
weapons. But it is only for a mo- 
ment; and then she offers him this 











pretty and most characteristic 
apology, even while she makes 
clearer than ever the hopelessness 
of his suit :— 


“Tam much sorry, sir, 

You put me to forget a lady’s manners, 

By being so verbal: and learn now, for 
all, 

That I, which know my heart, do-here pro- 
nounce, 

By the very truth of it, I care not for 
you; 

And am so near the lack of charity 


‘ (To accuse myself) I hate you; which I had 


rather 
You felt, than make’t my boast.” 


Exasperated by this avowal, Cloten 
replies by attacking “that base 
wretch” Posthumus :— 


**One bred of alms, and fostered with cold 
dishes, 
With scraps 0’ the Court ;”— 


and asserts that her contract with 
him is no contract at all, and that 
she, being curbed in her actions by 
“the consequence o’ the crown,” 
must not soil 


“ The precious note of it with a base slave, 
A hilding for a livery, a squire’s cloth, 
A pantler, not so eminent.” 


On this Imogen’s patience leaves 
her, and she turns upon him with 
the same eloquence of scorn with 
which we have before seen her 
silence Iachimo, but with even 
greater contempt :— 

“* Profane fellow ! 
Wert thou the son of Jupiter, and no 


more 
But what thou art besides, thou wert too 
base 


Tobe his groom. . . 


Clo. The south-fog rot him ! 
Imo. He never can meet more mischance, 
than come 
To be but named of thee! His meanest gar- 
ment, 
That ever hath but clipped his body, is 
dearer 


In my respect than all the hairs above 
ee 
Were they all made such men.” 


Even as she speaks, she misses 
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from her arm the bracelet which 
had never quitted it since Post- 
humus placed it there, and sum- 
mons Pisanio, whom she bids tell 
her woman to search for it. 
ation upon vexation :— 


Vex- 


“T am sprighted with a fool; 
Frighted, and angered worse.” 


As is so common when we first 
miss anything, she thinks she saw 
it lately :— 
**T do think 

I saw’t this morning; confident I am 
Last night ‘twas on mine arm; I kissed 

it,”— 
adding, with a sweet womanish 
touch— 


“TI hope it,be not gone to tell my lord 
That I kiss aught but he.” 


“ Aught,” you see, not “any one.” 
Alas! it has gone to him, and on 
a deadlier errand. “ Frighted” as 
Imogen now is, she is in no 
humour to be longer “sprighted 
by a fool.” Cloten’s threat of ap- 
pealing to her father is treated 
with contempt, and she leaves him 
“to the worst of discontent,” and 
to fierce threats of vengeance, in 
the midst of which her preference 
of her husband’s “meanest gar- 
ment” is always uppermost in his 
foolish brain. 

In the next scene we are again 
in Philario’s house in Rome, to 
which Iachimo has returned with 
all possible speed. I need not 
dwell upon the skill with which 
Tachimo develops his proofs against 
the virtue of Imogen, bringing 
them forward one by one, as if 
they were drawn from him reluct- 
antly, and mingled with such sug- 
— as, in the mouth of a 
nown voluptuary like himself, 
could not fail to lend confirmation 
to his story. Posthumus is no 
easy dupe. His faith in Imogen 
is too deeply rooted. He fights 
against conviction to the last, and 
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only yields when Iachimo crowns 
his story by speaking of the mole 
under Imogen’s breast, “right 
proud of that most delicate lodg- 
ing.” Nor is he alone in his con- 
viction; for his friend Philario,. 
who knows Iachimo well enough 
to be sure that he would be in no 
way scrupulous about truth in a 
matter of this kind, is himself com- 
pelled to come to the same conclu- 
sion, and to avow it by saying to 
Tachimo, “ You have won.” It is 
impossible, indeed, not to admire 
the exquisite art with which this 
super-subtle Italian arrays what 
he afterwards (Act v. sc. 5) calls 
“simular proof enough to make 
the noble Leonatus mad,” and, in 
doing so, fulfils the dramatist’s 
purpose of keeping alive our re- 
spect for the wretched husband, 
whose whole life is laid waste by 
the ruin of his belief in one who 
had been the incarnation for him 
of all that was beautiful, and pure, 
and holy upon earth. Were it 
otherwise, we could not forgive 
the cruel device by which he, who 
had been her “true knight,” all 
“of her honour confident,” sought 
to avenge his imagined wrong, by 
commanding Pisanio to lure her 
from the Court, on the pretext of 
bringing her to her husband, and 
then to take away her life. 

What a contrast to the scene in 
which Posthumus gives vent to his 
anguish and despair (Act ii. sc. 5) 
is that in which we next see Imo- 
gen (Act iii. sc. 2)! It is the one 
occasion in the whole play in which 
she can smile and is happy. That 
her natural temperament is cheer- 
ful we see by the readiness with 
which she seizes this first oppor- 
tunity to rejoice—a letter from her 
lord, and when least expected :— 


a ae here is a letter from my 
ord. 

Imo. Who? thy lord? that is my lord, 
* Leonatus !” 
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How Pisanio must have shuddered 
inwardly as he gave it to her, 
knowing for what it was devised, 
and seeing the ecstasy with which 
it is welcomed! How pretty is 
the way in which she, as it were, 
talks to the letter before she opens 
it :-— 

“Oh, learned indeed were that astronomer 


That knew the stars as I his characters; 
He'd lay the future open.” 


Then the little prayer, like some 


devout Greek, to the “good gods” 
to 


**Let what is here contained relish of 


love, 
Of my lord's health, of uis content,— 

yet not, 
That we two are asunder,—let that grieve 

him.” 
In her overflowing happiness, as 
she breaks the wax of the seals, 
she blesses the very bees “ that 
make these locks of counsel.” And 
then her transport when she finds 
from the letter that Posthumus is 
again in Britain, and that he in- 
vites her to meet him! “Take 
notice that I am in Cambria, at 
Milford-Haven. What your own 
love will out of this advise you, 
follow.” Strange that, being con- 
vinced as he is of her disloyalty, 
Posthumus should be so assured 
that she would at once fly to meet 
him! She had, he believed, given 
his bracelet to another, “and said 
she prized it once.” Why, then, 
should she encounter fatigue, and 
even the peril of escape from the 
Court, and come to him? I can 
only suppose that, being utterly 
distracted for the time, he had 
lost the power of reasoning; and, 
mixing up the memory of her for- 
mer love with the story of her late 
disloyalty, he had trusted to the 
old love to work upon her heart. 
As to what it does advise, there is 
no question. Her first words are, 
“Oh, for a horse with wings!” 
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Then she plies Pisanio rapidly with 
questions as to how far it is to Mil- 
ford-Haven. She, who has never 
been outside the precincts of a 
Court except on rare occasions, 
and then with all its stately ret- 
inue, cannot plod along like ordi- 
nary mortals, who would take a 
week to do it, but she must “ glide 
thither in a day.” Finding that 
Pisanio does not second her so 
eagerly as she wishes, she, as it 
were, reminds him of his affection 
for his master :— 
“Then, true Pisanio, 
Who long’st, like me, to see thy lord; 
_ who long’st,— 
Oh, let me bate,—but not like me:—yet 
long’st, 

But in a fainter kind:—oh, not like me; 
For mine’s beyond beyond.” 


How charming is all this! How 
touching, too, when we know what 
has passed, and what is to come! 
There is a warmth and tenderness 
in the whole of this scene which 
are all but unequalled. The joy 
in Imogen’s heart overflows upon 
her tongue. She cannot cease her 
questions. Everything, every place, 
is “blessed” which brings her 
nearer to her lord. 

“How far is it 
To this same blessed Milford? And, by 

the way, 


Tell me how Wales was made so happy, as 
To inherit such a haven?”— 


a haven which to her seems Ely- 
sium, for Posthumus is there. 
Like a happy child, she goes run- 
ning all round the subject; and 
then comes the thought, “ How 
shall we steal from hence ?”’—how 
excuse their absence when they 
return, which she apparently thinks 
will be soon ? 


“ But first, how get hence? 
Why should excuse be born or e’er begot? 
We'll talk of that hereafter.” 


Her heart and thoughts are so full, 
that she does not notice Pisanio’s 
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hesitation when she bids him forth- 
with provide a riding-suit for her, 
“no costlier than would fit a frank- 
lin’s housewife.” And when he 
still prays her to consider, all fur- 
ther question is stopped by her 
kindly but decisive answer— 


“TI see before me, man: nor here, nor 
ent ensues, but have a fog in them, 
That I cannot look through.”’ 

Oh, how I enjoyed acting this 
scene! All had been. sad before. 
What a burst of happiness, what 
play of loving fancy, had scope 
here! It was like a bit of Rosa- 
lind in the forest. The sense of 
liberty, of breathing in the free 
air, and for a while escaping from 
the trammels of the Court, and her 
persecutors there, gave light to the 
eyes and buoyancy to the step. 
Imogen is already in imagination 
at that height of happiness, at that 
“beyond beyond,” which brings 
her into the presence of her ban- 
ished lord. She can only “see 
before her;” she can look neither 
right nor left, nor to aught that 
may come after. These things 
have “a fog in them she cannot 
look through.” “Away!” she 
says, “I prithee;” and stops Pis- 
anio’s further remonstrance with 
“Do as I bid thee! there’s no more to 


say; 
Accessible is none but Milford way.” 


We can imagine with what de- 
lighted haste Imogen dons the 
riding-suit of the franklin’s house- 
wife! Pisanio is barely allowed 
time to procure horses. Her wo- 
men hurry on the preparations— 
for, as we have heard, they are 
“all sworn and honourable ;” and 
thus rejoicingly she starts on her 
sad, ill-omened journey. Pisanio 
has little to say during the last 
scene; but what may not the actor 
express by tone, and look, and 
manner? We know his grief for 
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her, his bitter disappointment in 
her husband :— 


“O master! what a strange infection 

Is fallen into thy ear! What false Italian 

(As poisonous tongued as handed) hath pre- 
vailed 

On thy too ready hearing? Disloyal? No; 

She’s punished for her truth. . . . Omy 
master, 

Thy mind to her is now as low as were 

Thy fortunes!” 


These thoughts are in his mind, and 
give the tone to his whole bearing. 
Had Imogen been less wrapped up 
in her own happiness, she must 
have noticed and questioned him 
about his strange unwillingness to 
obey his master’s orders—wonder- 
ed, too, at his showing no gladness 
at the thought of seeing him whom 
she believed that he, “ next- to her- 
self,” most longed to see again. 
But her eyes are full of that mist 
which obscures everything from 
view but the one bright spot—that 
blessed Milford where her heart is. 

And now we have to think of 
Imogen as having escaped from her 
courtly prison-house. By her side 
rides “the true Pisanio,” her one 
friend, and he is conveying her to 
her husband. What happy antici- 
pations fill her heart! Now she 
will be able to tell him all the 
“most pretty things” she had to 
say, when they were cut short by 
the entrance of her father, who, 


“Like the tyrannous breathing of the 
north 


Shook all their buds from blowing.” 


Absorbed in her own sweet dreams, 
she does not notice the continued 
silence of her companion, until, 
having reached some deep moun- 
tain solitude, he tells her the place 
of meeting is near at hand, and they 
dismount. It is at this moment that 
they come before us. Imogen, very 
weary with the unusual fatigue, 
looks anxiously round for the ap- 
proach of Posthumus. For the 
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first time she observes the strange- 
ness of Pisanio’s manner. “ What 
is in thy mind?” she exclaims n 
alarm, 


“That makes thee stare thus? Wherefore 
breaks that sigh 

From the inward of thee? One, but painted 
thus, 

Would be interpreted a thing perplexed 

Beyond self-explication. . . What's the 
matter ?” 


Pisanio, who can find no words to 
explain his mission, the purport of 
which can neither be slurred over 
nor lightened by any ray of com- 
fort, simply offers her Posthumus’s 
letter to himself. ‘ Why,” she ex- 
claims, “tender’st thou that paper 
to me?” She sees the superscrip- 
tion is ia her husband’s hand. How 
the stories of Italian poisoning 
must have penetrated the English 
mind in Shakespeare’s time! At 
once the thought of danger from 
this cause occurs to her :— 


“That drug-damned Italy hath outcrafted 


him, 

And he’s at some hard point. Speak, man; 
thy tongue 

May take off some extremity, which to 
read 

Would be even mortal to me.” 


At last he does speak, but so mys- 
teriously that she has to turn to 
the letter itself without any abate- 
ment of her terror. 

My pen stops here. I know not 
how to write. Such a charge as 
that letter contains, to meet the 
eyes of such a creature! She has 
begun to read, full of apprehension 
for her husband’s safety, and from 
his hand she now receives her death- 
blow. As the last word drops from 
her lips, her head bows in silence 
over the writing, and her body 
sinks as if some mighty rock had 
crushed her with its weight. These 
few words have sufficed to blight, 
to blacken, and to wither her whole 
life. The wonder is, that she ever 
rises. I used to feel tied to the 








earth. “ What need,” says Pisanio, 
“to draw my sword? The paper 
hath cut her throat already. ... 
What cheer, madam?’ What in- 
deed! In a dull kind of way, she, 
after a while, repeats the words in 
the letter: “False to his bed! 
What is it to be false?’ Then, 
remembering how so many weary 
nights have been passed, she asks— 


“To lie in watch there, and to think on 
him ? 

To weep *twixt clock and clock? If sleep 
charge nature, 

To break it with a fearful dream of him, 

And cry myself awake? That’s false to his 


Is it?” 

Her honour wedded to his honour, 
both must be wrecked together! 
That he should entertain one in- 
stant’s suspicion of her takes the 
life out of her heart. No sin could 
be more utterly abhorrent to her 
nature than that of which she is 
accused; and this no one should 
know so well as her accuser, the 
companion of her life, the husband 
from whom no secret, not one of 
her most sacred feelings, has been 
withheld. It is because she feels 
this, that she can find no other 
solution to the mystery than that 
the “shes of Italy” have “ betrayed 
her interest and his honour.” Then 
flashes upon her like a flood of 
light Iachimo’s account of how the 
“jolly Briton” passed his time,— 
of his opinion of woman, “ of what 
she cannot choose but must be,” 
and of his contempt for any man 
who will his “free hours languish 
for assured bondage,”—and, worse 
still, how he could “slaver with 
lips as common as the stairs that 
mount the Capitol; join’ gripes 
with hands made hard with hourly 
falsehood ;” be “partnered with 
tomboys,” &c. All this comes back 
sharply on the memory of this poor 
bewildered creature, who holds no 
other clue to the motive, can im- 
agine no reason why the hand she 
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loved should desire to murder her. 
In her agony she remembers that 
Iachimo, when accusing Posthumus 
of inconstancy, “looked like a vil- 
lain;” but, now that his words 
have seemingly come true, she ex- 
claims, “Methinks thy favour’s 
good enough.” No suspicion cross- 
es her mind that this same viilain 
is in any way connected with her 
present suffering. The sleep which 
“seized her wholly,” and made her 
the victim of his treachery, was too 
deep for that; neither could the 
loss of her bracelet be at all con- 
nected in her mind with him. Oh, 
the exquisite cruelty of it all!— 
under false pretences to get her 
from the Court, plant her in a lone- 
ly desert, and there take her life! 
The charge against herself of being 
false appears to her but as a weak 
excuse for his own frailty. He is 
weary of her—desires to be free. 


“Poor I am, stale—a garment out of 
fashion; 

And, for I am richer than to hang by the 
walls, 

I must be ripped:—to pieces with me!* 


$] 


Men’s vows are women’s traitors!”’ 


When she parted from Posthumus, 
we heard her say she was “not 
comforted to live, but that there is 
this jewel in the world, that I may 
see again.” And now, what has 
that jewel proved? What, then, is 
life to her now? What left .her 
but to show in death her devotion 
to her lord? Were ever words so 
full of anguish, of tender, passionate 
. yearning, as hers ? 


“ Come, fellow, be thou honest; 
Do thou thy master’s bidding: when thou 
see’st him, 
A little witness my obedience. Look! 
I — the sword myself: take it, and 
it 
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The innocent mansion of my love, my 
heart! 
Fear not; ‘tis empty of all things but 


grief: 
Thy master is not there, who was, indeed, 
The riches of it. Do his bidding; strike!” 


She sees nothing before her but to 
die; and when Pisanio refuses to 
“damn his hand” with the bloody 
task, she is only restrained from 
killing herself with his sword by 
the thought of the “divine prohi- 
bition” against self-slaughter. This 
“cravens her weak hand;” but, 
renewing her entreaty to Pisanio, 
she tears open her dress, that so a 
readier access may be given to her 
bosom. Then comes that touch so 
characteristic of the sovereign dra- 
matist :— 


“Come, here’s my heart! 
Something’s afore’t! Soft, soft; we'll no de- 


. . « What is here? 
The scriptures of the loyal Leonatus, 
All turned to heresy! Away, away, 
Corrupters of my faith! You shall no 
more 
Be stomachers to my heart!” 


But even in the climax of her deso- 
lation and despair, the thought oc- 
curs to her of that inevitable day 
of remorse, when Posthumus will 
feel that her contempt, for his sake, 
of the “suits of princely fellows” 
was not an “act of common pass- 
age, but a strain of rareness;” and 
uppermost in her heart is her grief 


“To think, when thou shalt be disedged by 
her 


That now thou tir’st on, how thy memory 

Will then be panged by me. Prithee, de- 
spatch! 

The lamb entreats the butcher. 
knife? 

Thou art too slow to do thy master’s bid- 
ding, 

When I desire it too. 

Pis. Oh, gracious lady, 


Where's thy 





*How womanly are Imogen’s similes! 


She would have watched Posthumus, 


as he sailed away, ‘‘till the diminution of space had pointed him sharp as my 
needle;’—and here, ‘‘I must be ripped; to pieces with me!” How Shake- 
Speare thought woman’s thoughts, with no woman to embody them! 
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Since I received command to do this busi- 


ness, 
I have not slept one wink. 
Imo. Do’t, and to bed then, 
Pis. I'll wake mine eyeballs blind first. 


Imo. Wherefore, then, 
Didst undertake it? 
oe ie we 8 Why hast thou gone 
so far, 


To be unbent, when thou hast ta’en thy 
stand, 
The elected deer before thee? 
Pis. But to win time 
To lose so bad employment.” 


Praying her patience, Pisanio then 
tries to make her think, as he him- 
self has believed from the first, that 
it cannot be “but that his master is 
abused.” 


“Some villain, ay, and singular jin his 
art, 
Hath done you both this curséd injury.” 


Imogen, who can divine no motive 
but the one, will not entertain this 
idea. But Pisanio persists in his 
belief; and tells her he will send 
notice to Posthumus of her death, 
along with some bloody sign of it, 
obviously with the conviction that 
this will lead to some explanation 
of the delusion under which his 
master is labouring. Will she 
meanwhile go back to the Court? 
Swift is her answer. “No Court, 
no father!” What! face again “the 
father cruel, and the step-dame 
false,” and the persistent wooing 
of the “profane fellow” her son? 
Pisanio has anticipated this answer ; 
and finding his mistress ready even 
to seek a refuge abroad if necessary 
—“Hath Britain all the sun that 
shines?”—he suggests that a way 
may be found by which she may 
haply come near 

“The residence of Posthumus; so nigh, at 

least, 
That though his actions were not visible, 


yet 
Report should render him hourly to your 


ear, 
As truly as he moves.”’ 


The right chord has been touched 
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by the sympathetic hand of this 
most loyal of retainers. Posthu- 
mus may be seen, some clue at 
least be found to what is now all 
mystery and anguish. “Oh for 
such means!” Imogen exclaims,— 


“Though peril to my modesty, not death 
I can ‘adventure.”’ 
As a woman, Pisanio knows it 
would be impossible for her to 
make her way alone to the camp 
of the Roman general, Caius Lucius, 
where tidings of Posthumus were 
most likely to reach her. Accord- 
ingly, he tells her she must don 
a page’s dress, “forget to be a 
woman,” be “ready in gibes, quick- 
answered, saucy, and quarrellous as 
the weasel.” How little of all this 
Imogen is in her male attire we 
shall presently see; but the object 
before her makes all hesitation 
vanish :-— 

“*T see into thy end, and am almost 

A man already,”’ 
she says, and hails with readiness 
Pisaniv’s announcement, that he 
has by anticipation provided for 
her “doublet, hat, hose, all that 
answer to them,” with which she 
may present herself before the noble 
Lucius :— 

** Desire his service, tell him 

Wherein you’re happy (which you'll make 

him know, 
If that his head have ear in music),”’ 
and where she is sure to be well 
received, “for he is honourable, 
and, doubling that, most holy.” 
He must himself return to the’ 
Court, to avoid being suspected of 
having assisted in her escape, and 
at parting gives her a box of medi- 
cine, in the belief that, in case of 
illness, it “will drive away dis- 
temper.” It had been given him 
by the queen, and he believes it 
to be what she professed it to be; 
for, treacherous as he knows her, 
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he has no suspicion that she would 
turn poisoner. It is only the 
physician Cornelius who suspects 
the queen’s purpose, and therefore 
gives her drugs which he leads her 
to believe will kill, but which, 
though suspending animation for 
a time, will, like Juliet’s potion, 
allow the patient to “awake as 
from a pleasant sleep.” So for the 
moment they separate, that she 
may don her man’s apparel. But 
they obviously meet again, when 
Pisanio conducts her to some moun- 
tain-top, from which he points out 
Milford to her, which then seemed 
“within a ken” (Aci iii. sc. 6), but 
which she was to find, as inexperi- 
enced mountain-travellers always 
do find, was much farther off than 
it looked. He would not leave his 
“gracious mistress” until he had 
seen that her equipment was com- 
plete, and could start her fairly on 
her way. 

What a picture Imogen presents 
as we see her next (Act iii. sc. 6) 
—alone, among the wild hills, in a 
strange dress, in a strange world— 
wandering along unknown paths, 
still far away from Milford-Haven ! 
Oh that name, Milford-Haven! I 
never hear it spoken, see it writ- 
ten, without thinking of Imogen. 
Weary and footsore, she wanders 
on, with the dull ache at her heart 
—far worse to bear than bunger, 
—yearning, yet dreading, to get to 
Milford, that “blessed Milford,” 
as once she thought it. When I 
read of the great harbour and docks 
which are now there, I cannot help 
wishing that one little corner could 
be found to christen as “ Imogen’s 
Haven.” Never did heroine or 
woman better deserve to have her 
name thus consecrated and remem- 
bered. For two nights she has 
made the ground her bed. What 
food she had has long been ex- 
hausted; and there is, oh, so little 
spur of hope or promise in her 
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heart to urge her onwards! She 
complains but little. The tender 
nursling of the Court learns, by 
the roughest lessons, what goes on 
in that outer world of which she 
has seen nothing. “I see,” she 
says, “a man’s life is a tedious 
one.” Still, with the patient no- 
bility of her nature, her “ resolu- 
tion helps her.” She has set her- 
self a task, and she will carry it 
through. In her heart, despite 
what she has said to Pisanio, there 
is still a corner in which he “ that 
was the riches of it” continues to 
hold a place—for her love is of 
the kind that alters not “where 
it alteration finds;” and she had 
learned thoroughly love’s first and 
greatest lesson—fidelity. 

It was this scene, and those at 
the cave which immediately fol- 
low, that, as I have said, laid the 
strongest hold on my young imag- 
ination. It seemed so strange, 
and yet so fitting, that, in her 
greatest grief and loneliness, Imo- 
gen should be led by an unseen 
hand to her natural protectors, 
and that they, by an irrepressible 
instinct, should, at the first sight, 
be moved to love, admire, and 
cherish her. Before she reaches 
the cave, which is to prove a brief 
but happy haven of refuge for her, 
we have learned who its inhabit- 
ants are. We have been told how 
the old courtier and soldier Bela- 
rius; in revenge for having been 
wronged, insulted, and banished 
by Cymbeline, had, with the help 
of their nurse Euriphile, stolen his 
two young sons, and brought them 
up in a mountain-fastness as his 
own; how he had taught them all 
the arts he himself knew, and into 
what princely fellows they had 
grown, with but one desire ungra- 
tified, which was to see the world 
which they knew only by report, 
and to take some part in its stir- 
ring life. How delightful a relief 
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to the overwhelming pathos of the 
— scene is the accident which 
rings these two noble spirits into 
contact with a being like Imogen, 
in whom all that makes a woman 
most winning to unspoiled manly 
nature is unconsciously felt through 
the boyish disguise! And she—how 
well prepared she is to take com- 
fort in the gentle, loving thought- 
fulness shown to her by these “ kind 
creatures” ! 

Think of her, the daintily nur- 
tured woman, as she comes to their 
cave, spent with fatigue, and made 
desperate by hunger! On her way 
she has met two beggars, whom she 
may have helped with money, but 
who could not help her with food. 
They have told her she “could 
not miss her way;” yet she has 
missed it. How touching the vein 
of thought this incident opens in 
her mind !— 

** Will poor folks lie, 
That have afflictions on them? . . . Yes; 


no wonder, 
When rich ones scarce tell true.”’ 


Then, more in pity than reproach, 
she adds, “ My dear lord, thou art 


one o’ the false ones!” We see 
that he is her “dear lord” still. 
But the thought of him brings back 
her heart-sickness, and takes away 
her hunger,—although, just before, 
she was at the “point to sink for 
food.” Then she perceives the en- 
trance to the cave of Belarius, and 
the path to it. 


“Tis some savage hold: 
*T were best not call; I dare not call.” 


In my first rehearsals of this 
scene, I instinctively adopted a 
way of entering the cave which I 
was told was unusual. My dear 
friend and master approved of my 
conception. Mr. Elton, my Pisanio, 
liked it much; and Mr. Macready, 
after expressing many apprehen- 
sions, thought I might try it. 
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You have seen, and therefore [ 
need not dwell on it more than to 
remind you that Imogen’s natural 
terror was certain to make her 
exaggerate tenfold the possible 
dangers which that cave might 
cover, from wild animals, or, still 
worse, from savage men. Remem- 
ber her Court training, and her 
entire unfitness for, and ignorance 
of, anything unlike the life she had 
been reared in,—for, as she says 
herself— 

“Plenty and peace breed cowards; hard- 


ness ever 
Of hardiness is mother.” 


But for sheer famine,—which, “ ere 
it clean o’erthrow nature, makes it 
valiant,’—she would rather have 
gone away, given up the thought 
of help, and laid her down to die, 
“as to a bed, that longing she’d 
been sick for.” The “Ho! who’s 
here?” was given, as you may re- 
member, with a voice as faint and 
full of terror as could be,—follow- 
ed by an instant shrinking behind 
the nearest bush, tree, or rock, 
Then another and a little bolder 
venture: “If anything that’s civil, 
speak!” Another recoil. Another 
“ary “Tf savage, take or lend! 
o!” Gaining a little courage, be- 
cause of the entire silence: “No 
answer? then I'll enter !”’—peer- 
ing right and left, still expecting 
something to pounce out upon her, 
and keeping ready, in the last re- 
sort, to fly. Then the sword,which 
had been an encumbrance before, 
and something to be afraid of, 
comes into her mind. If the dread- 
ed enemy be as cowardly as her- 
self, it will keep him at bay :— 


“Best draw my sword; and if mine 
enemy 
But fear the sword like me, he’ll scarcely 


look on’t.” 


And so, with great dread, but still 
greater hunger, and holding the 
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sword straight before her, she 
creeps slowly into the cave. 

What a vision is that which, as 
she sits in the semi-darkness of 
their rude home, Imogen presents 
to Belarius and his two foster-sons 
as they return from the chase! 
Looking in, he warns them back :— 


* Stay; come not in! 
But that it eats our victuals, I should 
think 


It were a fairy. 
Gui. What's the matter, sir? 


Bel. By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not, 
An earthly paragon! Behold divineness 
No elder than a boy!”’ 


Startled by their voices, Imogen 
comes forward, still trembling with 
fear, to explain why she had enter- 
ed unbidden into their cave :— 
“Good masters, harm me not: 


Before I entered here, I called; and 
thought 

To have begg’d or bought what I have 
took. Good troth, 

I have stolen nought; nor would not, 
though I had found 

Gold strewed o’ the floor.” 


How that sweet pleading figure, 
that voice so wistful, so irresist- 
ible in its tender beseeching pathos, 
finds an instant passage to their 
hearts! When she offers money 
for what she has eaten, the sug- 
gestion is received with a burst 
of surprise by the young moun- 
taineers, which she mistakes for 
anger !— 

‘*T see you’re angry: 


’ Know, if you kill me for my fault, I 


should 
Have died had I not made it.” 


The young fellows, abashed that 
their words have caused fresh 
alarm when they meant but kind- 
ness, leave Belarius to inquire her 
name, and whither she is going. 
She gives herself an apt one—Fi- 
dele—and explains that she is on 
her way to Milford to join a kins- 
man who has embarked there for 
Italy. Belarius tries to reassure 


her by words of cordial kindness, 
and bids the boys, who are hanging 
shyly back, to give her welcome. 
They do so, each in a way that 
marks the difference of their char- 
acters. Guiderius, the elder, and 
more likely to be sensitive to the 
womanly element that gives this 
seeming boy so much of her charm, 
says, “ Were you a woman, youth, 
I would woo hard but be your 
groom.” Arviragus accosts her 
with words that must have grati- 
fied her more :— 


“T ll make’t my comfort, 
He is a man; I'll love him as my brother: 
And such a welcome as I'd give to him, 
After long absence, such is yours. Most 
welcome! 
Be sprightly, for you fall ‘mongst 
friends!” 
“’Mongst friends!” murmurs Im- 
ogen to herself, adding, as if to 
give voice to the prophetic instinct 
which draws her towards them :— 


“Tf brothers?—Would it had been s0, 
that they 

Had been my father’s sons! then had my 
prize 

Been less; and so more equal ballasting 

To thee, Posthumus.” 


Posthumus, ever Posthumus, com- 
ing upwards in her mind! As a 
fresh spasm of pain passes over her 
face at the thought of him, Bela- 
rius says to the boys, “ He wrings 
at some distress;” and they, true 
knightly spirits as they are, are all 
eagerness to avert it :— 

“Gui. Would I could free’t! 


Arv. Or I; whate’er it be, 
What pain it cost, what danger! Gods!” 


While the common blood of near 
relationship is warming the hearts 
of these noble boys, Imogen recog- 
nises the true ring of fine breeding 
in them. Of Belarius she takes 
little note. Her thoughts centre 
upon them. No prince or paladin, 
she sees, with that fine penetrating 
appreciation of character which 
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Shakespeare marks as one of her 
qualities, “could outpeer these 
twain :”’— 


“ Pardon me, gods! 
I'd change my sex to be companion with 


them, 
Since Leonatus false." 


She still keeps aloof with nat- 
ural timidity, but at length yields 
to their repeated prayers that she 
will “draw near,” and share their 
supper with them in the “rude 
place they live in.” 

We can imagine the scene in the 
cave that evening. When they 
have supped, they would “ manner- 
ly demand” the story of the boy, 
which, we hear afterwards, was 
told in a very guarded way :— 


“Gui. He said he was gentle, yet unfor- 
tunate; 
Dishonestly afflicted, but yet honest. 
Arv. Thus did he answer me; yet said, 
hereafter 
I might know more.” 


What that “more” was, how little 
could they guess! By this time 
they would have found their soft- 
est skins to make a couch for one 
so delicate, which she, with all a 
woman’s feeling, would wrap well 
round her limbs. Then, forgetting 
fatigue, she would sing or recite to 
them some tale, of which we know 
she had many well stored in her 
memory. How the charm her 
presence had wrought would deep- 
en upon them as the night wore 
away, and how the dreams that 
filled their sleep would carry on 
the sweet dream of the waking 
hours which they had passed by 
her side! 

How long Imogen remains their 
guest we are not told—some days 
it must have been, else all the 
things they speak of could not 
have happened. For the first 
time, their cave is felt to be a 
home. On their return from their 
day’s sport, a fresh smell of newly 











strewn rushes, we may think, per- 
vades it. Where the light best 
finds its way into the cavern are 
seen such dainty wild-flowers as 
she has found in her solitary ram- 
bles. Fresh water from the brook 
is there. The vegetables are 
washed, and cut into quaint shapes 
to garnish the dishes; a savoury 
odour of herbs comes from the 
stewing broth, and a smile, sweet 
beyond all other sweetness in their 
eyes, salutes them as they hurry 
in, each vying with the other who 
first shall catch it. When the 
meal is ready, they wait upon Fi- 
dele, trying with the daintiest mor- 
sels to tempt her small appetite; 
and, when it is over, they la 
themselves at her feet, while she 
sings to them, or tells them tales 
of “high emprise and chivalry,” as 
becomes a king’s daughter. Even 
the old Belarius feels the subtle 
charm, and wonders, yet not grudg- 
ingly, to see how this stranger 
takes a place in the hearts of his 
two boys even before himself :— 


“I’m not their father; yet who this should 


be 
Doth miracle itself, loved before me.” 


Meanwhile, great events have 
taken place at Cymbeline’s Court. 
He has refused to acknowledge the 
claim for tribute presented from 
the Roman Emperor by his envoy 
Caius Lucius, who, after announ- 
cing that it will be claimed at the 
point of the sword, craves and re- 
ceives a safe-conduct for himself 
overland to Milford-Haven. Cym- 
beline has prepared for the event- 
uality of war, and his _prepara- 
tions are so far advanced that he 
looks forward with confidence to 
the issue. The kingly qualities of 
the man are well shown, and con- 
trast with his weakness in his 
domestic relations. And now he 
misses his daughter, whom he has 
not had time to think of for some 
days :— 
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“My gentle queen, 
Where is our daughter? She hath not ap- 


peared 
Before the Roman, nor to us hath ten- 


dered 
The duty of the day.” 


An attendant is despatched to 
summon her to the presence; while 
the queen, continuing to play the 
part of a seeming tender mother 
to her, who, as we know, “was a 
scorpion to her sight”—to her 
whose life she had intended to 
have “ta’en off by poison,”’—ex- 
plains, that since the exile of Post- 
humus, Imogen has kept in close 
retirement, the cure whereof 


“Tis Time must do. Beseech your ma- 
jesty, 

Forbear sharp speeches to her. 
lady 

So tender of 
strokes, 

And strokes death to her.’’ 


She’s a 


rebukes, that words are 


When the attendant returns 
after finding the princess’s cham- 
bers locked and tenantless, the king 
is seriously alarmed. His con- 
science smites him when he thinks 
to what his unkindness may have 
led :— 


“Her doors locked? 


Not seen of late? Grant, heaven, that which 


I fear 
Prove false!” 


And he rushes away, followed by 
Cloten, to find his worst fears con- 
firmed. Pisanio gone, and Imogen! 
In this the queen sees a step gained 
in her plot to raise her son to 
the throne. Pisanio’s absence, she 
hopes, may be caused by his having 
swallowed the drug—a poisoned 
one, as she believes—which she 
had given him. As for Imogen, 
she is gone 


“To death or to dishonour; and my end 

Can make good use of either: she being 
down, 

Thave the placing of the British crown.” 


The king, Cloten tells her on his 
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return, is so wild with rage, that 
“none dare come about him.” The 
fitter, then, to fall an easy prey 
to her cajoling! Accordingly she 
hurries away to reinforce her sway 
over him, “by watching, weeping, 
tendance,” and affectation of sym- 
pathy, and so to move him by her 
craft “to work her son into the 
adoption of the crown.” 

Meantime this son is working 
for himself a very different ending 
to his ignoble life. Seeing Pisanio, 
who has just returned, he accosts 
him with his usual braggart air :— 
“ Where is thy lady? 

Close villain! 


I'll have this secret from thy heart, or rip 
Thy heart to find it!” 


Pisanio, not knowing how else to 
account for Imogen’s absence, and 
to mislead Cloten, gives him the 
letter from Posthumus, appointing 
the meeting at Milford-Haven,— 
one of those “scriptures of the 
loyal Leonatus,” which he had 
picked up when she tore them from 
her breast. 

“Or this,” he says to himself, 
“or perish !” A 


‘*She’s far enough; and what he learns by 
this 

May prove his travel,not herdanger. . . . 

I'll write to my lord she’s dead. O Imo- 


gen, 
Safe mayst thou wander, safe return 
again!” 


Cloten, who meantime has been 
reading and re-reading the letter— 
for we have been told how dull his 
wits are—sees in it an opening for 
the revenge on Posthumus and 
Imogen on which he has set his 
heart. He will get from Pisanio a 
suit of his master’s clothes; and 
Pisanio, who has no reason to with- 
hold them from the silly fellow, 
agrees to let him have the same 
suit that Posthumus wore when he 
took leave of Imogen. Thus, in 
the very garment which she had 
lately told him “she held in more 
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respect than his noble and natural 
person,” will he pursue the princess 
to Milford-Haven, kill Posthumus 
before her eves, and “knock her 
back to the Court—foot her home 
again. She hath despised me re- 
joicingly, and I'll be merry in my 
revenge.” 

When we next see Cloten, he 
has reached the spot to which 
Pisanio, believing Imogen to be by 
this time in the service of the 
Roman general, felt he might safely 
direct him as the meeting-place of 
the lovers. It is near Belarius’s 
cave. Cloten is more than ever 
enamoured of his personal appear- 
ance in the garments of Posthumus. 
“The lines of my body,” he says, 
“are as well drawn as his; no less 
young, more strong’ — sentences 
skilfully introduced by the poet to 
account for his body being presently 
mistaken by Imogen, when she sees 
it lying headless, for that of Post- 
humus. Drawing his sword, he 
goes off in search of those who, he 
fancies, vapouring fool as he is, will 
be his easy victims. Straightway 
from the cave comes forth the 
group that inhabit it. Imogen, 
with all their care, is still sick. 
Belarius would have her remain in 
the cave until they return from 
hunting. “Brother,” says Arvir- 
agus, “stay here: are we not 
brothers?” At their first meeting 
he had said he would love her as a 
brother, and every hour since had 
deepened the feeling on his part. 
Imogen can but answer ambigu- 
ously :-— 

“So man and man should be; 
But clay and clay differs in dignity, 


Whose dust is both alike. I am very 
sick.” 


Upon this Guiderius, who, though 
of a more robust, is yet evidently 
of a more sensitive nature, and who 
from the first had wished Fidele 
were a woman, offers to remain 
behind to tend him. But now 
Imogen makes light of her ailment, 








being in truth only too glad to 
remain alone with her heart-sick- 
ness, which she can then give way 
to. Gentle and kind as her com- 
panions are, she is upon the stretch 
when they are by, dreading to be 
further questioned as to her story, 
and by reason of her natural dispo- 
sition to lose herself in others, 
desiring also to do her utmost to 
contribute to their comfort and 
enjoyment. She cannot deny that 
she is ill— 

“But your being by me 


Cannot amend me: society is no comfort 
To one not sociable.”’ 


Then she adds playfully, to set 
them at ease in leaving her— 


“I’m not very sick, 
Since I can reason of it. Pray you, trust 
me here; 
I'll rob none but myself.”’ 


Again do both the boys proffer 
in warmest terms the assurance of 
their love, avowing it to be deeper 
than that for their supposed father 
—the only love they have ever 
known; but as she still deprecates 
their absenting themselves from 
the chase, they yield to her wish. 
Their tenderness and perfect cour- 
tesy have gone to her very heart; 
and as she moves lingeringly back 
towards the cave, she says :-— 


“These are kind creatures. Gods, what lies 
I have heard! 

Our courtiers say all’s savage but at Court. 

Experience, oh, thou disprovest report! , 


Iam sick still—heart-sick. Pisanio, 
T’ll now taste of thy drug.” 


Her companions watch her as 
she retires. There is something so 
touching, so especially and myste- 
riously sad, about her look and 
movements to-day, that they will 
not go without a fresh assurance 
to her that they will soon be 
back— 


“Arv. We'll not be long away. 
Bel. Pray, be not sick, 


For you must be our housewife.” 





a 
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“ Well or ill, Iam bound to you!” 
are Imogen’s words, as she dis- 
appears into the cave, with a wist- 
ful smile that insensibly awakens 
fresh perplexity in their hearts, as 
we see by what follows :— 


“ Bel. This youth, howe’er distressed he 
appears, hath had 
Good ancestors. 
Arv. How angel-like he sings! 
Gui. But his neat cookery! He cut our 
roots in characters, 
And sauced our broths, as Juno had been 
sick, 
And he her dieter. 
Arv. Nobly he yokes 
Asmiling withasigh. ... 
Gui. I do note 
That grief and patience, rooted in him both, 
Mingle their spurs together.” 


What a picture do these sentences 
bring before us of a true lady and 
princess,—not sitting apart, brood- 
ing over her own great grief, that 
her dear lord should be “ one o’ the 
false ones,” but bestirring herself 
to make their cavern-home as at- 
tractive and pleasant to them as 
only a refined woman’s touch and 
feeling could ! 

They are interrupted by the en- 
trance of Cloten, who, not seeing 
them at first, exclaims, “I cannot 
find these runagates!” Belarius, 
who has seen Cloten at the Court 
many years before, recognises him 
as the queen’s son, and, thinking 
that the phrase applies to himself 
and his companions, suspects that 
some ambush has been set for 
them. He and Arviragus are hur- 
ried off by Guiderius, to “search 
what companies are near,” while he 
remains to confront this stranger. 
Cloten, catching sight of them as 
they retire, tries to stop them by 
recourse to his usual strain of 
bullying arrogance :— 

*“*What are you, 
That > me thus? Some villain mountain- 
eers 


I have heard of such. What slave art 
thou?” 


Of all tones, this is the least likely 
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to move the manly spirit of Guid- 
erius. To Cloten’s demand that he 
should yield to him, he replies 
scornfully— 


“To who? Tothee? Whatart thou? Have 
not I 

An arm as big as thine? a heart as big? 

Thy words, I grant, are bigger; for I wear 
not 

My dagger in my mouth. Say what thou 


art, 
That I should yield to thee. 
Clo. 


‘ ; Thou villain hase, 
Know’st me not by my clothes?” 


This only provokes in Guiderius 
utter contempt for his adailant. 
“Thou art some fool; I am loath 
to beat thee.” As little is he awed 
by Cloten’s further announcement 
of his name, and of the fact that 
he is son to the queen. Fool to 
the last, Cloten now attacks Guid- 
erius, with perfect confidence that 
he must make short work, first of 
him, and then of his companions; 
and they go out fighting, with the 
result, as we presently hear, that 
Guiderius disarms him, cuts off his 
head with his own sword and casts 
it into the river, that it may thence 
“to the sea, and tell the fishes he’s 
the queen’s son Cloten.” It seems 
too good a death for such a crea- 
ture to die by the hands of this 
right royal youth. Yet, remem- 
bering his persecution of Imogen, 
and the brutality of his intentions 
towards her, it is most fit that her 
brother should be her avenger, and 
so commence the work of retribu- 
tion,—the next stage of which is 
the death of Cloten’s mother, who 
dies in mad despair for his death, 
having first made confession of her 
deadly designs, and thereby solved 
many mysteries which it would 
otherwise have been difficult to 
clear up (Act v. sc. 5). 

When Belarius hears of Cloten’s 
death he is naturally apprehensive 
that the search which will be made 
for him may lead to the discovery 
of their mountain retreat. “ We'll 
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hunt no more to-day,” he says, “ nor 
seek for danger where there’s no 
profit ;” and he sends Arviragus to 
the cave, telling him, “You and 
Fidele play the cooks.” “ Poor 
sick Fidele!” Arviragus exclaims. 


“T’d willingly to him: to gain his colour, 
I'd let a parish of such Clotens blood, 
And praise myself for charity.” 


What a change Imogen has 
wrought upon his young pupils! 
What charming features in their 
character have been developed by 
her influence! This we see from 
what Belarius says of them, while 
he stays without, waiting for the 
return of Guiderius:— 


“*O thou-goddess! 
Thou divine Nature, how thyself thou bla- 
zon’st 
In these two princely boys! 
gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his sweet head; and yet as 


They are as 


rough, 
Their royal blood enchafed, as the rud’st 


wind, 

That by the top doth take the mountain 
pine, 

And make him stoop to the vale,” 


Guiderius returns to tell that he 
has sent Cloten’s “clotpoll down 
the stream, in embassy to his 
mother.” Suddenly they hear the 
“ingenious instrument” which Bel- 
arius had made, and which “solemn 
thing” had not been set in motion 
since the death of Euriphile, the 
supposed mother of the boys. Why 
should this be? What does Arvir- 
agus mean? The answer is given 
by his issuing from the cave, “ bear- 
ing Imogen as dead in his arms.” 
I know not with what emotions 
this passage is received in the 
theatre, for I have never seen the 
play acted; but, often as I have 
read it, I can never read it afresh 
without a rush of tears into my 
eyes :-— 

“ Arv. The bird is dead, 


That we have made so much on. I had 
rather 
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~s skipped from sixteen years of age to 

xty, 

To have turned my leaping-time into a 
crutch, 

Than have seen this. 

Gui. O sweetest, fairest lily! 
My brother wears thee not one half so well 
As when thou grew’st thyself. 

Bel. . a ae 
thing! 

Jove knows what man thou mightst have 
made; but I, 

Thou diedst, a most rare boy, of melan- 
choly! 

How found you him? 

Arv. Stark, as you see: 
Thus smiling, as some fly had tickled slum- 


Thou blessed 


ber, 
Not as death’s dart, being _laughea at; his 
right cheek 
Reposing on a cushion. 
Gui. Where? 
Arv, O’ the floor: 
His arms thus leagued. I thought he slept, 
and put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, whose 
rudeness 
Answered my steps too loud. 
Gui. Why, he but sleeps: 
If he be gone, he’ll make his grave a bed; 
With female fairies will his tomb be haunt- 


And worms will not come to thee. 
Arv. With fairest flowers, 
While summer lasts and I live here, Fidele, . 
I'll sweeten thy sad grave. Thou shalt not 
lack 

The flower that’s like thy face, pale prim- 
rose; nor 

The azured harebell, like thy veins; no, 
nor 

The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 


Outsweeten’d not thy breath; .... 


Yea, and furred moss besides, when flowers 
are none, 
To winter-ground thy corse. 
Gui. Prithee, have done; 
And do not play in wench-like words with 
that 
Which is so serious. Let us bury him, 
And not protract with admiration what 
Is now due debt.—To the grave! 
Arv. Say, where shall’s lay him? 
Gu’. By good Euriphile, our mother. 
Arv. Be't so: 
And let us, Polydore, . . . sing him to 
the ground, 
As once our mother.” 


Then says the deep-hearted Gui- 
derius, “I cannot sing; I'll weep, 
and word it with thee.” Belarius, 
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who has stood silently by, now 
says :— af 4h 


Great griefs, I see, medicine the less; 
for Cloten 
Is quite forgot. 
boys; 
And though he came our enemy, remem- 


Our foe 


He was a queen’s son, 


ber 
He was paid for that... . 


was princely, 
And though you took his life, as being 


our foe, 
Yet bury him as a prince. 
Gui. Pray you, fetch him hither. 
Thersites’ body is as good as Ajax’, 
When neither are alive. 
Arv. If you'll go fetch him, 
We'll say our song the while. Brother, 


begin.” 


And then they repeat that sweet- 
est dirge that ever was devised by 
aching heart for those who, having 
done their worldly task, have gone 
to a better than mortal home— 


“Fear no more the heat o’ the sun,” &c. 


When Belarius returns with the 
body of Cloten, they lay it by 
Imogen’s side. Belarius will not 
leave the poor “dead bird,” even 
for a little, without a further 
tribute :-— 


“Here’s a few flowers; but, about mid- 
night, more! 

The herbs that have on them cold dew o’ 
the night 

Are strewings fitt’st for graves.— Upon 
their faces:— 

You were as flowers, now withered: even 


so 
These herblets shall, which we upon you 
strow. 


Come on, away; apart, upon our knees.” 


So do they retire to pray and 
meditate, purposing to return at 
a later hour to lay the bodies in 
the grave. Well do I remember 
my delight, in my early readings 
of the play, that only flowers were 
put upon Imogen’s face, and that 
she awakened so soon after! -Per- 
haps their cool fresh fragrance 
helped to recover her from the 
swoon. Had she lain till midnight, 
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no doubt the burial rites would 
have been completed, and the earth 
—oh, horrible !—would thus have 
covered up and smothered her. 
When, late in the evening,—for 
the presence of the Roman general 
and his men, who come presently 
to the spot, must have made them 
avoid it for a time,—her compan- 
ions return with the night-flowers, 
to complete the last sad rite of 
burial, what must have been their 
surprise to find that their office 
had been anticipated—no trace, at 
least, left of the bodies which they 
had so lately left ! 

Scarcely have they gone apart 
to pray, before Imogen awakes, 
and finds by her side what she 
thinks the dead body of her hus- 
band. Though the semblance of 
life has been suspended by Pisanio’s 
drug, her sleep has not been dream- 
less. She awakens asking her way 
to Milford-Haven from some one, 
who she fancies tells her it is still 
six miles distant. The dream is 


still with her :— 

“T thank you. By yon bush? Pray 
how far thither? 

*’Ods pittikins! can it be six miles yet?— 

I have gone all night. ‘Faith, I'll lie 
down and sleep.” 


Then, becoming conscious of some- 
thing by her side :— 


“ But soft! no bedfellow!—O gods and god- 
desses !”’ 


She fis now fully awake, feels the 
flowers about her, and sees the 
blood-stained body by her side :— 


“These flowers are like the pleasures of 
the world; 

This bloody man, the care on’t. 
I dream; 

For so, I thought I was a cave-keeper, 

And cook to honest creatures; but ‘tis 
not so.” 


I hope 


Surprise combines with fear to 
overwhelm her :— 
“Good faith 
I tremble still with fear. But if there be 
c 
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Yet left in heaven as small a drop of pity 
As a wren’s eye, feared gods, a part of it!” 


She looks about her; the cave, the 
rocks, the woodland that she knew, 
are there :— 


“The dream’s here still: even when I 
wake, it is 
Without me, as within me,—not 


ined, felt.” 


imag- 


And yet how comes it that she 
should be lying beside a headless 
man? On looking closer she re- 
cognises the garments of Posthu- 
mus—the figure too—’tis very 
Posthumus! 


“I know the shape of his leg; this is his 
hand; 

His foot Mercurial; his Martial thigh; 

The brawns of Hercules: but his Jovial 
face— 


Murther in heaven!—How!—’Tis gone!” 


At once her thoughts fix on Pisa- 
nio as having betrayed them both 
with his forged letters. It is he, 
“conspired with that irregulous 
‘ devil Cloten,” that has cut off her 
lord. All former distrust of that 
“dear lord” vanishes on the in- 
stant, and he is restored to the 
place in her heart and imagination 
which he had held before. They 
have both been the victims of the 
blackest treachery, and Pisanio, 
“damned Pisanio,” hath— 


“From this most bravest vessel in the 
world 
Struck the main-top!”’ 


Think of the anguish of her cry :— 


“© Posthumus! Alas, 
Where is thy head? where’s that? Ah 
me! where’s that? 
Pisanio might have killed thee at the 
h 


eart, 
And left this head on. How should this 
be? Pisanio— 
"Tis he, and Cloten. 
them 

Have laid this woe here. Oh, ‘tis preg- 
nant, pregnant! 

The drug he gave me, which he said was 
precious 

And cordial to me, have I not found it 

Murd’rous to the senses? That confirms 
it home!” 


Malice” and lucre in 
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“All curses madded Hecuba gave the 
Greeks, 
And mine to boot, be darted on thee!” 


And with one long agonised wail, 
“Oh, my lord, my lord!” she falls 
senseless upon the body. 

There she is presently found by 
Caius Lucius and his followers, as 
they pass on their way to Milford- 
Haven to meet the legions from 
Gallia, and a select corps from 
Italy “under the conduct of the 
bold Iachimo,” who have arrived 
there for the purpose of enforcing: 
the tribute from Cymbeline. On 
perceiving the body of Cloten, 
Lucius exclaims :— 


“Soft, ho! What trunk is here 

Without his top? The ruin speaks that 
sometime 

It was a worthy building. How! A 


page! 

Or dead, or sleeping on him? But dead 
rather ; 

For nature doth abhor to make his bed 

With the defunct, or sleep upon the 
dead.— 

Let’s see the boy’s face.” 


They raise him from the body, and 
Lucius asks in language full of 
sympathy, “ What is thy interest 
in this sad wreck? How came it? 
Who is it? Who art thou?” 
What a world of pathos is in her 
answer !— 


“*T am nothing; or, if not, 
Nothing to be were better.” 


Truly may she say so! All inter- 
est in life is over. She is full, too, 
of self-reproach, to add to the bit- 
terness of her loss. How could she 
slander, even in thought, the man 
who was, in her esteem, “ worth 
any woman,” so much worthier 
than herself that he had “ over- 
bought her almost the sum he 
paid”? Her words now shall at 
least make some atonement :— 
“This was my master, 
A very valiant Briton, and a good, 
That here by mountaineers lies slain. 
Alas! 
There are no more such masters. I may 
wander 
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From east to occident, cry out for service, 
Try many, all good, serve truly, never 
Find such another master. 

Lue. ‘Lack, good youth, 
Thou mov’st no less with thy complain- 


ing, than 
Thy master in bleeding. Say his name, 


friend. 
cag hw os [Aside.] If 


No harm by it, though the gods hear, 
I hope 
They'll pardon it!—Say you, sir? 
Ine. Thy name? 
Imo. Fidele, sir. 
Luc. Thou dost approve thyself the 
very same: 
Thy name well fits thy faith, thy faith 
thy name. 
Wilt take thy chance with me? I will 


not say 
Thou shalt be so well mastered, but, be 


sure, 
No less beloved.” 


Here we see how the very tone 
and look of Imogen, apart from 
the boy’s desolate state, impress 
Caius Lucius, as they have done 
all those who have ever been near 
her, with their resistless charm. 
He continues :— 


“The Roman emperor’s letters, 

Sent by a consul to.me, could not sooner 

Than thine own worth prefer thee. Go 
with me.” 


The boy says he will follow, but 
first must see all honour paid to 
his master’s grave. It shall be as 
deep, to hide him from the flies, as 
these “poor pickaxes” (his hands) 
ean dig. And when it has been 
strewn with wild wood-leaves and 
weeds, and he has “on it said a 
century of prayers” as best he can 
through choking tears and sighs, 
he will then take leave of the 
master of whom the world holds 
“from east to occident” no other 
such, and will follow Lucius—“So 
please you entertain me.” He 
promises no new service to this 
new master. He looks forward 
to nothing. The strength of his 
heart, his hopes, his usefulness, 
will all be buried in the grave 
thus left behind. Not to go with 
this kind man who offers help 
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would have seemed ungracious; 
and to keep up her disguise for a 
while will leave Imogen more free 
to nurse her grief. Alas! alas! 
all the strangers to her are kind 
and pitiful; but the one is gone, 
done horribly to death, who could 
alone have brought comfort to her 
heart! If anything could have 
drawn her towards this gentle, 
manly Roman, it would have been 
the way he assures the boy that he 
shall be taken into his service, and 
treated by him as a father rather 
than a master. “My friends,” he 
adds, 
“The boy hath taught us manly duties: 
let us 
Find out the prettiest daisied plot we can, 
And make him with our pikes and par- 
tisans 
A grave. . . . Boy, he is preferred 
By thee to us; and he shall be interred 
As soldiers can. Be cheerful; wipe thine 
eyes. 
Some falls are means the happier to arise.” 


And so we lose sight of Imogen for 
atime. That she should be “ cheer- 
ful,” we know to be impossible :— 
‘“* All was ended now—the hope, the fear, 
and the sorrow; 
All the aching of heart, the restless un- 
satisfied longing; 
All the dull deep pain, and constant an- 
guish of patience.” 
But from what we have seen of her 
before, we know that she will fight 
bravely with her own heart, and 
will not let others be made un- 
happy by her grief. Forget she 
cannot, but she will repay the 
kindness shown her by throwin 
herself zealously into the duties of 
her position. Lucius will keep the 
boy near him, employing him in 


‘light tasks about his tent. He 


will note with what noble gentle- 
ness and patience these duties are 
performed. For amid the noisy 
stir of the camp, as in the silent 
solitude of the cave, Imogen, with 
the self-abnegation and devotion to 
others which distinguish her, bears 
her heavy burden silently and alone. 
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Never master, as Lucius afterwards 
tells us, had 


“A page so kind, so duteous, diligent, 
So tender over his occasions, true, 
So feat, so nurse-like.”’ 


We must leave Imogen for a 
while, for the events are now 
hurrying on which are to bring 
her sorrows to a happy close. At 
the opening of the fifth act we find 
Posthumus, on the eve of battle, 
in the ground betwixt the Roman 
and the British camps, having been 
brought over, as he tells us, “ among 
the Italian gentry, to fight against 
his lady’s kingdom.” From the 
hour the “bloody cloth” reached 
him, which Pisanio has sent as the 
evidence of Imogen’s death, he has 
been upon the rack. What was 
he, that, even were she the guilty 
thing he thought her, he should 
have sent her from the world with 
her sin unshriven /— 

“Gods! if, you 
Should have ta’en vengeance on my 


faults, I never 
Had lived to put on this: so had you 
saved 
The noble Imogen to repent, and struck 
Me, wretch more worth your vengeance.” 


Never, never can he have been 
without misgiving that all Iachimo 
had said of her was untrue. Since 
her supposed death, “the idea of 
her life” must have “sweetly crept 
into his study of imagination,” and 
pictured her there as the sweet, 
pure, noble creature who had fos- 
tered all that was best and highest 
in himself. Again have come back 
to him, in all their vivid freshness, 
her beauty, her “gracious parts,” 
her bright mind, the grace and 
colour of all things that she did. 


“Tis enough 
That, Britain, I have killed thy mistress. 
Peace! 
T'll give; no wound to the. ... I'll 
disrobe me 
Of these Italian weeds, and suit myself 
As does a Briton peasant: so I'll fight 
Against the part I’ come with; so I'll die 
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For thee, O Imogen, even for whom my 
e 
Is, every breath, a death." 


And to what purpose he does fight 
we soon see. The gods have “ put 
the strength of the Leonati” in 
him for which he prays, and so 
made him a main instrument in 
bringing about the restoration of 
his Imogen to his arms, and in 
avenging the wrong wrought upon 
them both by Iachimo. In the 
next scene, he encounters Iachimo, 
and after disarming him, he leaves 
him unscathed, probably from a 
noble impulse not to take the life 
of a man towards whom he felt 
a profound personal repugnance, 
Iachimo, who has not recognised 
Posthumus in his peasant’s garb, 
thinks that his guilt has robbed 
him of his manhood, and that the 
air of the country, whose princess 
he has belied, “revengingly en- 
feebles” him. How else should 
one of its mere “ carles” have sub- 
dued him? 

The battle continues, success 
wavering from side to side. At 
first the Romans have the best of 
it, and Cymbeline is taken. Bela- 
rius, Guiderius, and Arviragus ar- 
rive, and rally the flying Britons, 
The stir of war, we have been 
shown in a previous scene, has 
roused the princely ardour of the 
youths, and at all risks they have 
resolved to strike a stroke in the 
tented field for their country’s sake. 
How they fight, supported by Be- 
larius, Posthumus, who had come 
to their aid, afterwards tells us in 
one of those passages written at a 
white-heat, in which Shakespeare's 
patriotic spirit revels. “ Athwart 
the lane,” he says, “an ancient sol- 
dier,” “ with two striplings,” 

“Made good the passage; cried to those 
that fled, 

‘Our Britain’s harts die flying, not our 

To —— fleet, souls that fly back- 
wards! Stand.’ 
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, ° ‘ . - These three, 
Three thousand confident, in act as many— 

. . « —with this word, ‘Stand, stand,’ 
Accommodated by the place, more charm- 


ing 
With their own nobleness (which could have 
ed 


turn 

A distaff to a lance), gilded pale looks, 

Part shame, part spirit renewed; that some, 
turned coward 

But by example (oh, a sin in war, 

Damned in the first beginners!) ‘’gan to look 

The way that they did,and to grin like 
lions 

Upon the pikes o’ the hunters,” &c. 


The tide of battle is turned, Post- 
humus himself performing pro- 
digies of valour in the rescue of 
Cymbeline, while he seeks vainly 
for the death he cannot find :-— 


“T, in mine own woe charmed, 
Could not find death where I did hear him 


groan, 
Nor feel him where he struck. . . . 
Well, I will find him.” 


He will resume the Roman dress, 
and so be taken prisoner :— 


“For me, my ransom’s death; 
On either side I come to spend my breath, 
Which neither here I'll keep nor bear 


again, 
But end it by some means for Imogen.” 


His wish is gratified. Some British 
soldiers bring him a willing captive 
to the presence of the king. A 
crowd of prisoners is already there, 
among them Iachimo, Lucius, and 
with them Imogen, who has obvi- 
ously followed Lucius, despite his 
entreaties to the contrary, through 
all the chances of the battle, hop- 
ing, like Posthumus, to meet in 
death a release from her now hope- 
less sorrow. Here the fine char- 
acter of Lucius is again shown. 
He asks no mercy for himself. 
“Sufficeth a Roman with a Ro- 
man’s heart can suffer.” His only 
care is for the boy who has served 
him so well :— 


“This one thing only 
I will entreat; my boy, a Briton born, 
Let him be ransomed. . . . 


He hath done no Briton 
Though he have served aRoman. Save 


sir 
And spare no blood beside.” 


Cymbeline is immediately struck 
by the boy’s resemblance to some 
erewhile familiar face. At once 
his heart warms towards him. 
“Boy, thou hast looked thyself 
into my grace, and art mine own.” 
Not only does he give him life; he 
bids him, as a further assurance of 
his favour, ask “what boon thou 
wilt,”— 

‘*Yea, though thou do demand a prisoner, 
The noblest ta’en.” 

Both Cymbeline and Lucius nat- 
urally think that he will demand 
the life of his master. But “ alack,” 
as Imogen says, “there’s other 
work in hand.” She has in the 
meantime espied Iachimo ome 
the Roman prisoners, and notice 
upon his finger what was once her 
best treasure, “the diamond that 
was her mother’s,” and which she 
had given to Posthumus at part- 
ing. She remembers now that it 
was not on the hand which she 
had lately thought her husband’s, 
How had Iachimo come by it? 
Honourably or dishonourably? This 
must before all things be explained, 
Cymbeline, the more he notes the 
boy, is the more drawn to him. 
He marks his perplexed looks, his 
fixed gaze upon fecha, “ Speak !” 
he says, “ Wilt have him live? Is 
he thy kin? Thy friend?’ Imogen 
asks permission to tell him in pri- 
vate the reason of her conduct, and 
they step aside that she may do 
so. How intently she has been 
absorbed in-.watching Iachimo is 
further shown by the circumstance 
that, though near her late com- 
panions of the cave, she has not 
observed them. They have been 
struck with amazement to see alive 
the Fidele whom they had left for 
dead. Belarius will not believe it 
is he :— 
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“Peace, peace! See further; he eyes us 
not; forbear. 
Creatures may be alike: were’t he, I’m 


sure 
He would have spoke to us.” 


Pisanio has no such doubts. “It 
is my mistress!” he murmurs in 
delight to himself. 


“Since she is living, let the time run on 
To good or bad.” 


And now Imogen comes forward 
with Cymbeline, who bids her stand 
by his side and make her demand 
aloud, commanding Iachimo at the 
same time to answer him frankly 
on pain of torture. My boon, says 
Imogen, is, “that this gentleman 
may render of whom he had this 
ring?’ Amazed at a question so 
strange, Posthumus mutters to 
himself, “ What’s that to him?” 
Remorse has so far turned to peni- 
tence in Iachimo, that he is “glad 
to be constrained to utter” what 
“torments him to conceal :”— 


“ By villainy 
1 got this ring; *twas Leonatus’ jewel, 
Whom thou didst banish; and (which more 
may grieve thee, 
As it doth me) a nobler sir ne’er lived 
*Twixt sky and ground.”’ 


By villainy? Yet how? As yet 
Imogen is without a clue. But 
Iachimo’s next words, in answer 
to Cymbeline’s demand for further 
explanation, must have sent all 
the blood back to her heart :— 


“That paragon, thy daughter, 
For whom my heart drops blood, and my 
false spirits 
Quail to remember— Give me leave, I 
faint!” 


How dear a place that daughter 

really held in Cymbeline’s heart, 

we see from his exclamation :— 

““My daughter! What of her? Renew thy 
strength: 

Ihad rather thou shouldst live while nature 


will, 
Than die ere I hear more. Strive, man, and 
speak!’’ 


On this, Iachimo proceeds to re- 


count the incidents: of the wager, 
and of his visit to the Court of 
Britain, together with the details 
noted down in Imogen’s chamber, 
that composed “the simular proof” 
which made “the noble Leonatns 
mad.” 

Imagine Imogen’s state of mind 
dcring the recital! Oh the shame, 
the agony with which she hears 
that her “dear lord” has indeed 
had cause to think her false! All 
is now clear as day. The mystery 
is solved; but too late, too late! 
She remembers the’ supposed treas- 
ure in the chest, although Iachimo 
does not speak of it. Then the 
lost bracelet! How dull has she 
been not to think before of how it 
might have been stolen from her! 
Worst. misery of all, Posthumus 
has died in the belief of her guilt 
No wonder he wished for her death! 
What bitter hopeless shame pos 
sesses her, even as though all were 
true that he had been told! Only 
in the great revealing of all mys 
teries hereafter will Posthumus 
learn the truth. But till then she 
has to bear the burden of know- 
ing with what thoughts of her he 
passed out of life. 

Ah, dear friend, as I write, the 
agony of all these thoughts seems 
again to fill my mind, as it ever 
used to do when acting this scene 
upon the stage. I wonder if I 
ever looked what I felt! It is in 
such passages as these that Shake- 
speare surpasses all dramatic writ- 
ers. He has faith in his inter 
preters, and does not encumber 
them with words. No words could 
express what then is passing if 
Imogen’s soul. At such moments, 
Emerson has truly said, we only 
“live from a great depth of being. 

I cannot conceive what Imoge® 
would have done had Posthumus 
been indeed dead. But I could 
conceive the strange bewildered 
rapture with which she sees him 
spring forward to interrupt Tachi 
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mo’s further speech. He is not 
dead. He has heard her vindica- 
tion; and she, too, lives to hear 
his remorse, his self-reproaches, his 
bitter taunts upon his own credu- 
lity! From his own lips her vin- 
dication comes :— 


“The temple 

Of virtue was she; yea, and she herself. 

Spit, and throw stones, cast mire upon me, 
set 

The dogs o’ the street to bay me! Every vil- 
lain 

Be called Posthumus Leonatus. . .. O 
Imogen! 

My queen, my life, my wife! O Imogen! 

Imogen, Imogen!”’ 


Unable to bear his anguish longer, 
and forgetting her page’s disguise, 
she springs forward to throw her- 
self into his arms, with the words, 
“Peace, my lord; hear, hear!” 
But he will neither look nor hear, 
and casts the “scornful page”— 
who, he thinks, is trifling with his 
grief—with violence away from him. 
Pisanio, who, next to Posthumus 
and Imogen, has been the most in- 
terested and wondering hearer of 
Iachimo’s story, says, as he stoops 
to raise Imogen from the ground :— 


“* Oh gentlemen, help! 
Mine and your mistress! Oh, my lord Pos- 
thumus, 
You ne’er killed Imogen till now. Help! 
. help '!— 
Mine honoured lady!” 


When she returns to consciousness, 
Posthumus has scarce recovered 
from the bewilderment of his sur- 
prise, to find Imogen still alive, 
of whose death he had thought 
himself guilty. But with what 
pangs and yearnings of the heart 
must he have heard her sweet 
reproach !— 


“Why did you throw your wedded lady from 
you? 
Think that you are upon a rock, and now 
Throw me again. [Zmbracing. 
Post. Hang there, like fruit, my soul, 
Till the tree die.” 


Imogen has meanwhile learned 
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how innocent Pisanio was of all 
evil intention in regard to the dru 

which the queen had hoped woul 

prove fatal to her, and how that 
intention had been frustrated by 
Cornelius giving to the queen, in- 
stead of a poison, 


“Certain stuff, which, being ta’en, would 
cease 

The present power of life, but in short 
time 

All offices of nature should again 

Do their due functions.” 


The loyal servant, we may be 
sure, was more than requited for 
the suspicion that had for a time 
rested on him, by the kind glances 
with which Imogen would greet 
him. Buta last sweet moment is 
yet to come for her, when she hears 
the story of Belarius, and learns 
that those from whom she had re- 
ceived such timely help and kind- 
ness are indeed, what she had then 
wished them to be, her brothers. 
When Cymbeline says to her, “ Oh, 
Tmogen, you have lost by this a king- 
dom,” how true to all her generous 
impulses is her rejoinder! A king- 
dom! What is so poor a thing as 
a kingdom in her account? “No, 
my lord; I have got two worlds 
by it!” And then, as when the 
heart is very full of happiness, we 
are afraid of giving way to emotion, 
or of trusting ourselves to speak of 
the joy we feel, she seeks relief in 
reminding them, half jestingly, as 
she places herself between them, 
of the past :— 


“Oh, my gentle brothers, 
Have we thus met? Oh, never say here- 


after 

But I am truest speaker. You called me 
brother, 

When I was but your sister; I you 
brothers 


’ Did you e’er meet? 
Arv. Ay, my good lord. 
Gui, And at first meeting loved; 

Continued so, until we thought she died. 
Cor. By the queen’s dram she swallowed. 
Cym. Oh, rare instinct! 

When shall I hear allfthrough?”’ 


When ye were so indeed. 
Cym. 
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When now Cymbeline hails Be- 
larius as his brother, Imogen will 
not be behind in thankful recogni- 
tion. She says— 

“ You ‘are’ my, father[too,{and “did! relieve 
at 
To ents gracious season.”’; 
Nor is Lucius forgotten; for when 
Cymbeline, in his exuberant happi- 
ness, bids his prisoners be joyful 
too, “for they shall taste our com- 
fort,” Imogen, as she still hangs 
upon the breast of Posthumus, 
turns to the noble Roman with the 
words, “My good master, I will 
et do you service.” They are the 
ast’ she speaks; and here I might 
well leave her, with the picture of 
her in our minds which Shakespeare 
has drawn for us in the words of 
her delighted father :— 
“gee, 

Posthumus anchors upon Imogen; 
And she, like harmless lightning, throws her 


eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her master, hit- 


ting 
Each object with a joy.” 


Here, too, I believe, most people 
will prefer to leave her, as Shake- 
speare leaves her and all around 
her, both good and bad, happy: 
“ Pardon’s the word for all!” But 
you know how, in my letter on 
Portia, I said that I never left my 
characters when the scene closed 
in upon them, but always dreamed 
them over in my mind until the 
end. So it was with Imogen. Her 
sufferings are over. The “father 
cruel,” made so by the “step-dame 
false,” has returned to his old love 
and pride in her,—the love made 
doubly tender by remembrance of 
all that he has caused her to suffer. 
The husband—ah, what can measure 
his penitence, his self-abasement! 
That he had dared to doubt her 
purity, her honour,—he who had 

nown her inmost thoughts almost 
from childhood ! 

But Imogen—can she think of 


him as before? Yes! She is truly 
named the “divine Imogen;” at 
least, she has so much ofthe divine 
“quality of mercy” in her, that she 
can blot from her memory all his 
doubts, all his want of faith, as if 
they had never been. Her love is 
infinite—“ beyond beyond.” Hers 
is not a nature to do things b 
halves. She has forgotten as we 
as forgiven. But can Posthumus 
forgive himself? No! I believe, 
never. The more angel she proves 


herself in her loving self-forgetful- 


ness, the blacker his temporary de- 
lusion will look in his own eyes, 
Imogen may surmise at times the 
thorn which pricks his conscience 
so sharply. Then she will quietl 
double the tender ways in whic 
she delights to show her love and 
pride in him. But no spoken words 
will tell of this heart-secret between 
them. 

In her brothers Imogen has none 
but sweet and happy memories, 
These “two worlds” are an im- 
mense and unlooked-for gain to her 
life; they fill it with new thoughts, 
new sympathies. She has their 
future to look forward to, their 
present to help. One can see how 
their unsophisticated natures will 
go forth to her; how the tender 


memory of the “rare boy” Fidele - 


will give an added charm to the 
grace and attractiveness of the 
sweet sister-tie; how, in their quiet 
hours alone, they will repeat the 
incidents of the cave-life. Imogen 
will never tell them the whole of 
her sorrow there. She fears they 
would not forgive Posthumus. We 
can suppose, too, how, in this 80 
new life to them, the young princes 
would be for ever seeking this sweet 
counsellor to guide them in the 
usages and customs of the Court 
life, all so strange to them. Men 
will ask from women what they 
would be shy of asking from one 
another. 
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banterings there would be between 
them! How amused Imogen would 
be at their mistakes! How often, 
laughingly, she would have to put 
them right; and how all these 
things would draw them nearer to 
each other! 

Then, too, the old soldier Belari- 
us,—the tried retainer and friend 
Pisanio! What a group of loving 
hearts about the happy princess! 
Caius Lucius also, in Rome, carry- 
ing in his memory tender thoughts 
of his once “kind, duteous” page 
Fidele, together with the admiring 
respect he feels for the noble Imo- 
gen, princess of Britain. And 
Iachimo! The time is to come 
when his repentance will flow from 
a still deeper source. When at the 
Court of Britain, he could not fail 
to hear of all the misery which he 
had wrought upon the noble lovers. 
With his own ears he heard ‘the 
despair of Posthumus on learning 
the truth—his agony, his self-accu- 
sations, at the thought that he had 
taken away the life of the maligned 
princess. But even bitterer pangs 
of remorse than he then felt will 
assail Iachimo and never leave him, 
—for we find he is capable of feel- 
ing them,—when he learns that 
before very long the young noble 
life is quenched through what he 
brought upon it. For quenched, I 
believe, it is. 

Happiness hides for a time in- 
juries which are past healing. The 
blow which was inflicted by the 
first sentence in that cruel letter 
went to the heart with too fatal 
force. Then followed, on this crush- 
ing blow, the wandering, hopeless 
days and nights, without shelter, 
without food even up to the point 
of famine. Was this delicatel 
nurtured creature one to go thro 
her terrible ordeal unscathed ? e 
see that when food and shelter 
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came, they came too late. The 
heart-sickness is upon her: “I am 
sick still—heart-sick.” Upon this 
follows the fearful sight of, as she 
supposes, her husband’s headless 
body. Well may she say that she 
is “nothing; or if not, nothing 
to be were better.” When happi- 
ness, even such as she had never 
known before, comes to her, it 
comes, like the food and shelter, 
too late. 

Tremblingly, gradually, and oh, 
how reluctantly! the hearts to 
whom that life is so precious will 
see the sweet smile which greets 
them grow fainter, will hear the 
loved voice grow feebler! The wise 
physieian Cornelius will tax his 
utmost skill, but he will find the 
hurt is too deep for mortal leech- 
craft, The “piece of tender air” 
very gently, but very surely, will 
fade out like an exhalation of the 
dawn. Her loved ones will watch 
it with straining eyes, until it 

“ Melts from 


The smaliness of a gnat to air; and then 
Will turn their eyes and weep."’ 


And when, as the years go by, their 
grief grows calm, that lovely soul 
will be to them 

“‘ Like a star 


Beaconing from the abodes where ‘the Im- 
mortals are;” 


inspiring to worthy lives, and sus- 
taining them with the hope that 
where she is, they may, in God’s 


good time, become fit to be. Some- 
thing of this the “divine Imogen” 
is to us also. Is it not so? 

This was my vision of Imogen 
when I acted her; this is my vision 
of her still_—Ever, my dear friend, 
affectionately yours, 


Hevena Favoir Martin. 


Brynrtysi1io, LLANGOLLEN, 
NortH Waxes, Oct, 1882. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Wuen Bill awoke, the morning 
sun was climbing high, and the 
two strangers were gone. Startled 
and chagrined, he sprang to his 
feet with exclamations so vigorous 
that they speedily awoke his drowsy 
comrades. 

“What’s the matter?” asked 
Putterton, sleepily. 

“ Matter ! — matter ! — matter 
shouted Bill, in a rage; “we've 
bean duped and drugged, thet’s 
wat’s the matter. Damn my eyes, 
wat a fool I wur not to see through 
the game! Bill Chloride drugged 
an’ played by a pair o’ duffers like 
them! It’s too damn bad!” 

By this time Putterton and Win- 
more were both on their feet rub- 
bing their sleepy eyes, and great 
was their consternation at finding 
the sun up and the strangers gone. 
The first care was to examine 
everything to see what had been 
carried off, but they could discover 
nothing missing. All was a 
parently just as they had left it 
the evening before. 

“At any rate,” said Bill, “it 
wur fortunate I hed the description 
an’ map under my head. But they 
could ha’ looked at it after all, fur 
T'll bet we slep like iron dogs wen 
thet liker took effeck. They don’t 
often git ahead o’ me, boys, but 
they did this time sure. Thet Irish 
chap played his part wal—let’s 
see wich way they went.” He 
struck the tracks of their horses in 
the road and followed them some 
distance across the brook in the 
direction of Bigtree Camp, then 
he came back. 

“Did they go toward Bigtree?”’ 
asked Winmore. 

“Yes,” he replied; “an’ how air 
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the animals?” he asked at the same 
time of. Putterton, who had been 
out to look for them. 

“They are grazing quietly in the 
hollow beyond that little knoll.” 

“Strange as the devil,” said Bill. 
“Wat kin them fellers be up to, 
anyway! I can’t see it at all.” 

“Don’t know,” said Putterton. 
“ But it looks as if they were study- 
ing us and our movements for some 
purpose of their own.” 

“ Wal,” Bill remarked decidedly, 
“we can’t find out nothin’ by 
standin’ yer gabblin’ ’bout it. Le’s 
sling up some hash an’ be off. 
We'll cover our tracks, so’t if 
they try to foller us they can’t 
do it.” 

Breakfast over, they packed and 
started. Taking to the smooth- 
bottomed brook, where it crossed 
the road, they followed up its shal- 
low bed for half a mile or more; 
then they left it, and struck in the 
direction of the trail to the Bighorn 
Pass. This trail was not a tra- 
velled one, and was consequently 
very faint; but Bill knew the way 
well without it, and they went on 
quite rapidly, ever and anon cross- 
ing the brook, which had covered 
up their tracks below. At one 
o’clock they were high above the 
valley by the head-waters of the 
little stream, where, amidst the 
dense pines, cedars, and cotton- 
woods in a deep ragged ravine, 
they stopped for a mid-day camp. 
They ate a cold lunch, while the 
animals filled themselves with the 
fresh grass. The journey up the 
steeps was then resumed. Bill 
and Putterton continued to discuss 
the strangers and their actions, 
but Winmore was lost in his sur- 
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roundings, and found fresh marvels 
at every step. He was journeying 
through what was to him a veri- 
table wonderland. The rocks, the 
trees, the mountains, filled him 
with admiration and delight. When 
at length they were climbing up in 
the pass toward the summit, and 
the mighty snow-clad rocks on each 
side shot far up into the heavens, 
and they could see back over Ruby- 
ville away to the snowy ranges of 
the north, he was amazed. 

“Ah, young feller,” said Bill, 
who noticed his wondering looks, 
“jest wait till yer eyes light on 
t’other side, an’ they’ll pop out, I’ll 
bet.” 

“Didn’t you say we would camp 
to-night at a great height ?” 

“Yes; we'll jest git over the 
summit and down on t’other side, 
whur we kin camp on a leetle ter- 
race below timber-line. We can’t 
make the next water to-day nohow, 
an’ we might es wal camp airly. 
Besides, the animals is tired with 
the climb.” 

They pushed on to the summit, 
and Winmore’s eyes did “ pop out” 
when he obtained his first view of 
the terra incognita beyond. The 
high cliffs on the right or the north 
side of the pass shut off the view 
in that direction, and a steep slope 
on the left cut it off to the south- 
east, but to the whole west and 
south-west all was clear, and he 
was fairly stunned by the bewil- 
dering magnificence of the pano- 
rama. Below him — apparently 
miles below him—stretched away 
into the distance, lost in the after- 
noon haze, a vast sea of broken 
country, that appeared to his un- 
accustomed vision totally impene- 
trable—a wild ragged labyrinth 
of confused cliffs, peaks, valleys, 
cafions, mountain-ranges—all silent, 
all solemn as the tomb. It seemed 
to him as if he were on the thresh- 
old of an enchanted world, that 
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lay in~its death-like tranquillity 
waiting for some living human 
being to step within its boundary 
and break away the spell. At 
length they reached the spot on the 
mountain-side where Bill had said 
they would camp. It was a level 
place, of an acre or two in extent, 
and forth from the background 
trickled a small spring of clear cold 
water that was caught in a rocky 
basin and held prisoner, to find its 
way downward through some un- 
seen and unknown crevice. 

The packs were thrown off, and 
when the animals had satisfied their 
thirst, they fell to cropping the 
long and abundant “ bunch-grass.” 
It was still early, and no efforts 
were made to adjust the-camp ; but 
all three went out upon a rocky 
promontory and gazed off into the 
wonderful maze beneath. 

“How’s that, young man?” ex- 
claimed Bill, triumphantly. 

“Tt is glorious beyond descrip- 
tion,” replied Winmore. 

“You're right,” said Putterton ; 
“no one could appreciate this view 
from a description. I mean, no 
verbal or pictorial account could 
render it as it is—as it impresses 
one on the spot. But that is the 
case with all grand views, I sup- 

ose.” 

“See,” said Winmore, “as the 
shadows deepen they give an addi- 
tional weirdness to the scene, mak- 
ing it seem rougher and more im- 
penetrable if that is possible. And 
those pretty mourning doves, as 
you call them, fluttering back and 
forth, uttering their melancholy 
call, how they appear to be ac- 
tually mourning. The whole air 
seems to be laden with mystery 
and sadness.” 

“T'm mighty fond o’ this yer 
section, boys,” observed Bill, “an’ 
specially o’ them leetle doves. 

en hear ’em mournin’ an’ 
wistlin’ about, an’ the sun is 
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rollin’ down inter the west as it is 
now, it teches my ole heart some- 
wers, an’ it don’t "pear quite so 
dry as usual. There’s lots o’ the 
purty things down to the Glen.” 

“Oh, by the way,” said Putter- 
ton, the sound of the word recall- 
“?_ place, “ where is the Glen ?” 

ill stretched out his long thin 
arm and pointed toward a very 
dark part of the landscape. 

“Ye see whur thet black ridge 
comes down an’ seems to end in 
thet black cafion.” 

“Yes.” 

“Thet black canofi, I believe, 
air Horseshoe Gap. Ye can’t see 
the Glen from yer, 0’ course.” 

“That’s a good way from here. 
I thought you rode up from the 
Glen in less than a day,” said 
Putterton. 

“Wal, so I did. The Glen air 
*bout thirty -mile from yer; but I 
started airly, an’ it ain’t nothin’ 
fur ole Doc to carry me sixty mile 
in a day. He’s a tough cuss, an’ 
hard to beat.” 

“Well, for one, I don’t wonder 
that no one found the Glen. What 
seems strange to me is, that this 
Barnfield found it. I don’t see 
how it is possible to get about 
at all in such an upset country,” 
asserted Winmore. 

“Oh, it’s easy "nough wen yer 
used to it. ut the Glen’s no 
easy place to find; an’ ef I hedn’t 
stumbled on it, it'd bean a long 
time "fore it wur found. Those 
fellers, ye see, can’t foller us ef we 
kin one’t lose ’*em down thur; an’ 
I reckon they won’t come this way 
fur several days yet, if at all. 
Wen we've bin over yer a-pros- 
pectin’, wich hes not been often, 
we've allus kep to the north’ard, 


*cause the region to the south didn’t 
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leok invitin’; an’ from the char- 
acter o’ the croppin’s, we thought 
thur wur no chance fur min’ral in 
thet direction. Ye see, we was 
mistaken; fur right thur in the 
Glen’s a totally different stuff, all 
by itself. But come, le’s fix cam 

now, an’ git supper: it'll be dark 
*fore long, it’s cloudin’ up so. But 
you set thur, Winmore, an’ take it 
all in; me an’ Put’ll fix things.” 

Winmore declined, however, to 
let any one do his share; but 
while he was assisting at the pre- 
parations, he turned his eyes fre- 
quently towards the west, where 
showers were falling, and great 
masses of clouds were creeping 
about, stretching long, dark bars 
miles across the horizon. The sun, 
dipping behind these, was lost to 
view for a time; and when it ap- 
owe again through a rift, it was 
ike a mass of molten iron burning 
its way downward, its bulky shape 
twisted and distorted as it melted 
and dropped through one cloud- 
mass after another, setting the 
edges all aflame. As it almost 
reached the horizon, it burst forth 
full and bright, flooding the land- 
scape with a dazzling glow for a 
few minutes, and then plunged out 
of sight. 

“ Beautiful!” exclaimed Win- 
more, who had stopped to watch 
it. “Idon’t know anything that 
is more radiant and beautiful than 
a gorgeous sunset like that.” 

“You'll see lots of them here; 
for this is the very home of the 
grand in Nature,” said Putter- 
ton. 

“I’m glad of it,” Winmore re- 
turned; “for there’s nothing that 
thrills me with more pleasure than 
just such sunsets as that—so golden 
and glorious !” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The morning was chilly and grey. 
Heavy clouds were flying low and 
lingering about the mountains, and 
occasionally there was a little dash 
of rain. The landscape, though 
not so weird as in the sunset light, 
looked even more wild and for- 
bidding. Nature appeared to be 
frowning upon the enterprise of 
Bill and his companions. Had 
they been superstitious, they might 
have thought so, or that the gods 
who ruled this silent realm were 
marshalling the forces of Nature 
against them. But they were all 
too practical to entertain such 
ideas, and pushed their way on 
into the wilderness with all pos- 
sible speed. Bill led the way as 
usual, and tried to follow the 
course he had pursued in coming 
away from Horseshoe Gap ; but he 
found it difficult, as the Gap was 
often lost sight of for hours at a 
time in some of the cafions and 
valleys which they were obliged to 
traverse, and he had to direct his 
course by the sun, of which he had 
only now and again a fleeting view. 
His great experience in moun- 
taineering, however, enabled him 
to follow the general direction by 
a kind of instinct. All day lon 
it was up hill and cliff, and down 
again,—now over a cedar-covered 
plateau, and anon deep in the re- 
cesses of a sombre cafion; but the 
footing for the animals was gen- 
erally firm, and the caravan was 
able to move along at a fair rate of 
speed. Night, therefore, found them 
within ten or twelve miles of the 
Gap, which was in plain view from 
the camp, beside an exceedingly 
diminutive spring—the only water 
they had seen since early morning. 
The next day, as they drew near 
the Gap, the character of the geo- 
logy began to change quite sud- 


denly. There was more limestone, 
and hard peculiar limestone it was 
too. Winmore, who was something 
of a mineralogist, began to take 
more notice of the rock-structure, 
and to keep a look-out for “in- 
dications,” as they had yesterday 
kept a look-out for springs. Bill 
declared he believed the region 
would prove very rich, judging 
from appearances— that it might 
prove even better than the Smoky 
Hill district itself. . 

“T didn’t stop to look fur leads 
wen I come out o’ yer, but I’ve 
seed severial places this mornin’ 
thet I feel certing would pan out 
well. Ef Burnfield’s mine ain’t 
much good,” he said, “I think we 
kin strike suthin’ anyways.” 

By noon they were at the mouth 
of the Gap, but they did not stop 
for a rest, as they proposed reach- 
ing the cabin first and terminating 
their journey. The narrow cafion 
looked decidedly forbidding as they 
rode into it. he walls were of 
black gneiss, and after the bril- 
liantly coloured sandstones they 
had been passing through, this 
gneiss looked particularly som- 
bre. There were signs of water 
in many places; and they even 
saw several very good springs 
from the trail. Presently they 
came to a narrow rift in the left- 
hand wall, which Bill informed 
them was the gateway to Glen 
Ellen. It was a natural gateway, 
indeed, and, as Bill had remarked, 
was at one point very narrow,—so 
narrow, that the pack-mules could 
barely squeeze through. The bot- 
tom was the dry bed of a stream, 
and was covered with boulders of 
various sizes, making progress very 
tedious, and compelling even the 
mules to exercise unusual caution 
in choosing their footings. Sud- 
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denly, however, the walls broke 
away to the right and left, and 
merged into the higher portions 
of the surrounding mountains, and 
Ellen Glen in all its spring array 
of glory lay before them. 

As Winmore caught sight of it 
he gave a wild shout, and threw 
his hat high in air, waking the 
echoes and startling the mules. 

“By the holy smokes!” he 
shouted enthusiastically, not stop- 
ping to explain what the “holy 
smokes” might be, “that’s just the 
sweetest spot on earth !” 

“It’s "bout the purtiest valley I 
ever see,” said Bill; “an’ I’ve seed 
a good many,” he added. 

“T hear the sound of running 
water,” said Putterton, who had 
been silently drinking in the view. 

“You're right,” said Bill; “it’s 
the creek yonder as it plunges down 
to the pool.” 

“But how in the world does 
it get out of the pool?” inquired 
Winmore. 

“Tt probly has an underground 
outlet-—a common thing yer. Ye 
see it don’t run through the nar- 
rers ’cept wen it’s high water. Ef 
ye keer to ride out to the right a 
hundred yards or so, ye’ll see the 
pond thur,” said Bill. 

Winmore rode out to the right. 
It was only a few minutes before 
he came to the brook tearing its 
furious course down over the mossy 
rocks to a large pool or lakelet, 
which looked black and deep, and 
which extended to the base of the 
cliffs through which they had just 
come. He was delighted with the 
sight, for it suggested trout; and 
a suggestion of trout to a fellow 
like Winmore, who had been sub- 
sisting on bacon and bread for 
three or four days, was exhilarat- 
ing, to say the least. His eyes 


twinkled with delight as he gazed 
down into a clear pool amidst the 
rocks, and saw several noble speci- 
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mens resting motionless midway 
between top and bottom. He 
hastened to rejoin his comrades, 
who by this time had almost 
arrived at the cabin. When he 
overtook them, they had halted 
before the somewhat dilapidated 
structure. 

“ Bill thinks we can fix up this 
old place in an hour or two, so 
that it will be almost as comfort- 
able as ever, and it will be a con- 
venient shelter from the storm.” 

“Yes,” added Bill; “the storm 
air goin’ to break on us ’fore long 
—to-night or to-morrer, I should 
say; an’ ef we kin make the ole 
shanty tight, we kin keep dry, an’ 
let her storm.” 

The clouds, which had been ir- 
regular and scattered, were now 
covering the sky almost in one 
mass, which appeared to grow 
darker and darker every minute. 
The air was colder, and a high 
wind. was blowing, on which there 
sailed about, uttering their shrill 
ery, several lonely-looking gulls. 
In spite of the beauty of the val- 
ley, there was a deep solemnity 
about the scene, shadowed as it 
was by the approaching storm, and 
accented by the shrieks of the 
gulls, that caused the new-comers 
to feel uncomfortable. Perhaps 
the kind and quantity of elec- 
tricity in the atmosphere just be- 
fore a violent storm has a strong 
effect on human nerves, exhilarat- 
ing some persons and depressing 
others, and filling still others with 
an unaccountable feeling of dread, 
contrary to their better judgment. 
However that may be, Winmore 
especially felt a peculiar sensation, 
which was entirely new to him. 
He had never before in his life 
been out of sight of a house for so 
long a time; and it was a relief to 
him when his companions asserted 
their intention of instantly reno- 
vating the old cabin. The packs 
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were quickly thrown off, and the 
animals went to rolling and kick- 
ing in a most energetic manner, so 
much pleased were they to be once 
again free. A close inspection of 
the house proved that it was not 
so much dilapidated as it at first 
appeared to be; and before supper- 
time it had been thoroughly cleaned, 
the boles in the roof patched up, 
and the door and window-shutters 
readjusted. Indeed, it was in such 
complete order, that the new occu- 
pants might easily have deluded 
themselves with the idea that, like 
Aladdin’s palace, it had burst forth 
at their wish. Wood was brought 
from a pile close by which Burn- 
field had left; and it was soon 
cheerfully crackling in the huge 
fireplace, sending a warm glow of 
light into every corner. In that 
dry climate it had lost little of its 
substance by decay. 

“T think we’ll catch it to-night,” 
observed Bill, as he stood in the 
doorway looking at the clouds 
while his bread was baking in 
the Dutch oven. “Yes, I think 
we'll catch it to-night,” and he 
swept the sky once more with his 
keen eyes. 

It was indeed fortunate for 
them that their first care had been 
to fit up the cabin and make it 
habitable; for as darkness set in, 
the rain began to fall, first in a 
steady drizzle, and then in flying 
torrents. They watched the roof. 
A few drops came through, but 
the cabin remained dry and com- 
fortable, for the first time probably 
in many long years. 

“One thing,” said Bill, “ this 
yer storm will do fur us, an’ thet 
is, wash away our tracks—an’ them 
duffers then can’t foller us to save 
their necks.” 
“That’s 


so,” said Putterton; 


“there’s no danger of their in- 
But I feel 
Here 


truding on us now. 
like an interloper myself. 
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we are enjoying this snug cabin, 
with Burnfield’s tables, chairs, fire- 
place, and even his dishes,—and 
God only knows where the poor 
devil himself is. I feel as if he or 
his ghost might step in at any mo- 
ment and demand by what right we 
have taken possession.” 

“Yes; it’s too bad the original 
possessor isn’t here,” said Win- 
more. “And yet if he were, we 
might not be.” 

Bill was sitting on a chair, 
tipped back in the corner nearest 
the chimney, sending great clouds 
of smoke from his pipe, and gazing 
rather contentedly into the fire. 
He looked up and said— 

“Wal, fur my part, I feel very 
much to home yer—feel as much to 
home as ef I belonged yer. I s’pose 
it’s "cause I’ve bean yer afore,” and 
he went on smoking and studying 
the fire. 

The creek, which ran close by 
in its rocky bed, swollen by the 
torrents from the sky, now added 
the loud roaring of its troubled 
waters to the general howl of the 
storm. 

“Tt must have been a_ lonely 
place here after all, for old Burn- 
field, on a night like this,” said 
Winmore. 

“Wal, I dunno ’bout that,” said 
Bill; “some fellers likes that sort 
o’ thing. I knowl do. I like to 
be off in the mountings alone wen 
it’s stormin’, specially wen the 
thunder’s crackin’ an’ boomin’ 
*mongst the peaks. Yes, a tearin’, 
howlin’ storm’s a wonderful fine 
thing.” 

“Very true. There’s a certain 
element of grandeur about it; but 
it’s such a terrific and uncomfort- 
able grandeur, such an incompre- 
hensible grandeur, that it is apt to 
overawe the ordinary spectator,” 
said Winmore. 

“Yes; but it lifts a feller clean 
away from this yer footstool o’ 
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ourn, and gives him some idee o’ 
the forces ’at sling ’emselves about 
in space. I believe thet’s wat ye 
call the outside parts we don’t 
know nothin’ about,” exclaimed 
Bill, with enthusiasm. 

“That’s the medium in which 
matter exists,” Winmore replied 
to the latter part of Bill’s obser- 
vation. 

“Mighty quar,” said Bill, “thet 
space goes on for ever an’ ever, an’ 
no beginnin’ an’ no end. Thet’s 
too much fur me, thet idee is.” 

“Too much for any one, Bill,” 
remarked Putterton. “We can’t 
even think of the beginning of 
matter, and that, you know, is 
said to be finite.” 

He had scarcely finished speak- 
ing when there resounded close to 
the cabin a wild and unearthly 
scream, as if the ghost of Burn- 
field was about to burst in upon 
them and annihilate them. 

“Great heavens!” exclaimed 
Winmore, starting instinctively 
towards his rifle. 

“It’s nothin’ but the screech 0’ 
a mounting lion,” said Bill. ‘ Dun- 
no wat he’s doin’ round yer at this 
time in the wet—probly on the 
scent o’ our cookin’. Fire yer 

n if ye want to—it’ll skeer the 
amned cuss—but fire high, so’s 
not to hit the horses.” 

Winmore opened the door and 
fired a shot into the wild black- 
ness of the night. The report 
was scarcely andible, even in the 
comparative quiet of the cabin. 

“ Won’t he trouble the animals ?”’ 
asked Putterton. 

“ Not likely to,” said Bill. 

“And won’t they leave us in 
this storm?” inquired Winmore. 

“No! Old Doc’ll stay by us 
watever happens, an’ the mules 
won’t leave him. But it’s time 


to go to bed,” and Bill began to 
divest himself of his superfluous 
clothing. The others followed 


his example, and the storm was 
— forgotten in pleasant 
reams. 

For two days the tempest con- 
tinued in full violence, and they 
were unable to leave the cabin for 
the purpose of exploration. On 
the third day, however, the sun 
was seen several times, and on the 
fourth the sky was cloudless and 
brilliant. 

“Now,” said Bill, “we will 
investigate a little, and see wat 
we have yer.” 

They started out accordingly to 
see what could be found. Not 
far away was the smaller log 
structure whieh Bill had spoken 
of in his narrative as the forge 
and tool-shop. It would no doubt 
still be serviceable, as few things 
had been much damaged. They 
did not linger over it, but at- 
tempted, with the aid of the papers, 
to find the trails. This was a 
matter of more difficulty than they 
had anticipated, for the map and 
descriptions were none too clear, 
and the trails were very obscure. 
When they finally discovered them, 
and followed them a short dis- 
tance, it was plain their juncture 
with the valley had been intention- 
ally disguised. The principal trail, 
indeed, had no special starting- 
oint in the glen, but was reached 
by various routes over an expanse 
of broken and flinty basalt. It 
developed, however, into an ex- 
ceedingly plain and well-construct- 
ed path that had not been built 
without an immense amount of 
labour. How Burnfield could have 
done it alone was incomprehensible 
to them. 

“This man Burnfield had a 
genius for work,” said Winmore, 
as they were returning over the 
trail. 

“That’s so,” said Putterten; 
“and a genius for doing things 
right, too.” 
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“He wur an exact feller—he 
wur,—an’ thet’s wat I like about 
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him,” said Bill; “he wur no 


slouch.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


After lunch they took the main 
trail, and followed it towards the 
mine. Winding around the crags 
and cliffs, it led them by an easy 
route several hundred feet above the 
cabin, and then descended into a 
small and peculiar basin, the exist- 
ence of which would scarcely be 
suspected even from the trail a few 
hundred yards away. The path en- 
tered it through a steep and nar- 
row gulch, which was the outlet; 
and in its bottom a tiny brooklet, 
that found its source in the se- 
cluded vale, murmured its way 
downward, to plunge a short dis- 
tance below over a high precipice. 
It was almost a miniature Glen 
Ellen, except that not a single tree 
or shrub interrupted the luxuri- 
ant meadow that swung from cliff 
to cliff. Its greatest length was no 
more than three hundred yards, and 
the investigators were able to view 
the whole expanse of the dale at 
a glance. They saw nothing but 
a pretty nook enclosed by insur- 
mountable cliffs, and looked about 
hardly knowing which way to turn, 
thinking, for a moment, the trail 
must have been led in here to throw 
unwelcome and inquisitive persons 
off the track. For they had con- 
cluded, from the fact that not a 
single fragment of ore was found at 
the cabin, and that the trail in its 
beginning was so carefully hidden, 
that Burnfield had not been with- 
out his fears of possible visitors, 
and was anxious, should they dis- 
cover him, to prevent them from 
finding out the true cause of his 
isolated life. But it was only for 


a moment that Bill was baffled, for 
his keen eyes quickly saw signs of 
a “dump” * on one side of the vale 
—the same side as themselves, but 
higher up. It was not much that 
he saw, but it was enough to give 
him a clue, and he hastened to fol- 
low it up. They hurried past a 
projecting point of cliff, and saw 
beyond a semicircular alcove. In 
this alcove at the foot of the wall, 
and some twenty-five or thirty feet 
above them, was an excavation. 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” shouted 
Winmore; “there it is!” 

“Very likely,” said Bill, who had 
by this time reached the foot of the 
dump, and was examining it; “yes 
—very likely.” 

The cliff here rose perpendicular- 
ly, but at its base was some twenty- 
five or thirty feet of talus, and it 
was just where this talus began 
that the excavation was made. 
There was a path up the talus still 
to be distinguished, and the three 
elated men were not long in clam- 
bering up to the top of the dump. 
Then they stood before William 
Burnfield’s mine. It was an excit- 
ing moment. Here was the prin- 
cipal object of their search, A 
mine. But what kind of a mine? 
A true fissure-vein in its prime; a 
worked-out claim; or a feeble scat- 
tering of “indications,” on which, 
we s, the man Burnfield’s hopes 

ad been wrecked? There are 
mines and mines. Was this one 
with rich ore enough in sight to 
make it valuable—priceless? They 
all three fervently hoped it was, 
as they lit their candles and pre- 





* A “dump” is the mass of refuse matter which accumulates at the mouth of 


& mine. 
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pared to enter. A few minutes 
more and their hopes might be 
realised or dashed to the four winds. 
They proceeded with a bold step, 
examining every foot of the way. 
It could not be very extensive, and 
yet there was an antiquated look 
about everything that seemed to 
augur extensive working, and con- 
sequently great depth; but Bill re- 
membered that the dump, though 
large, was not extraordinarily so. 
He stopped finally before some 
aged-looking timbering, and _re- 
garded it intently. 

“ Boys,” he said, almost solemn- 
ly, “them thur timbers is a damned 
sight older than the cabin down 
yonder. They’s older’n any house 
in the Smoky Hill district, or Bill 
Chloride ain’t no jedge o’ the way 
wood wears in this yer kentry.” 

“But how could they be?” said 
Winmore. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Putterton 
suddenly, “could it be possible that 
Burnfield stumbled on one of those 
old Spanish claims ?”’ 

“ Thet’s it—jest as sure as fate,” 
said Bill. “Somehow or nuther 
he got on the track o’ this yer 
mine—ole Spanish claim—an’ he 
jest made tracks up yer to work it 
hisself, all alone—thet feller, boys, 
war no fool;” and Bill examined 
some of the timbers more carefully. 

‘*Ye see, boys,” he went on, 
“ Burnfield, ef he built thet thur 
cabin, didn’t never do no such bung- 
ling work as this—not him. Span- 
iards—Spaniards—them’s the chaps 
as did it. Damn my eyes, but this 
is quar—wy, this yer drift must 
be more’n two hundred year ole; 
no wonder it looks kind o’ grimy 
an’ shaky.” 

“Must be,” said Putterton. “I 
remember now, once when I was 
south—down in New Mexico— 
hearing a fellow talk about a won- 
derful mine that the Spaniards had 
worked a long, long time ago. He 


said a friend of his had some papers 
describing it, but the most import- 
ant of all the directions for gettin 
to the locality had been lost, an 
every one thought his friend was 
lying, because he couldn’t find the 
place. He hunted several months 
for it in some mountains down 
there, and finally had to aban- 
don the thing entirely; and I'll bet 
this is just the very place. What 
luck ?” 

“Yes; I’ve heerd ’bout Spanish 
mines an’ all thet—an’ I allus 
thought thur wur suthin’ in it too, 
fur them chaps roved over these 
yer hills a good deal. They wur 
reglar dare-devils. They’s no mis- 
take "bout this—it’s a heap older’n 
Burnfield, an’ it must therefore be 
Spanish, fur no one else hes ever 
bean yer.” 

It seemed, indeed, to be the only 
explanation. Burnfield had in some 
way discovered an old claim which 
had been worked by the Spaniards, 
who, it was well known, had early 
penetrated far into the interior. 
And now here was a third party 
discovering it over again. At first 
thought it appeared even stranger 
than it actually was. Considering 
how many times the whole Ameri- 
can continent has been discovered 
over again, it was not such a start- 
ling thing that a mine on that con- 
tinent should be discovered and 
rediscovered. 

“We're going down very fast,” 
said Putterton, as they followed the 
steep incline. “I’m afraid there'll 
be water at the bottom.” 

“ Very likely,” said Bill, who was 
slowly groping his way in the lead, 
stopping occasionally to examine 
the “ hanging-wall.” 

“We must be in seventy-five 
feet or more,” said Putterton. 

“Very likely,” remarked Bill, 
who had that moment stopped 
short, and was holding his candle 
high above his head, paying little 
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attention to his companion’s re- 
mark. 

“What is it?’ inquired Win- 
more. 

“ A chamber,” answered Bill, and 
he stepped forward into a larger 

art of the excavation. The cham- 
- was twenty feet, at least, in 
diameter, and extended upward so 
far that the light of the candles 
scarcely penetrated to the end. 

“<‘Stoping,’ ” said Bill, laconically. 

“What's ‘stoping’?” asked 
Winmore. 

“It’s working upwards on a vein,” 
explained Putterton. 

“Boys, this is whur they struck 
the true fissure-vein.” 

“That’s a good sign,” remarked 
Putterton. 

“Yes,” replied Bill, who was 
now on the verge of a cavity ex- 
tending almost directly downward. 
They had taken the precaution to 
bring the pack-ropes with them, 
and as each was about thirty feet 
long, a descent of some ninety 
feet could be made. An old wind- 
lass stood over the hole with a 
rope on it, but they did not dare 
trust it. 

“ Now, boys,” said Bill, “T'll tie 
this yer rope about me, an’ you 
two fellers’ll let me down, d’ye 
see ?” 

“Yes,” said Putterton. ‘“ But 
why not first pull up this rope on 
the old windlass, and see how long 
it is ?” 

“A good idee — capital!” ex- 
claimed Bill; and in a few seconds 
the rope was pulled up and meas- 
ured, It was not more than two- 
thirds as long as one pack-rope— 
not much more than twenty feet. 

“If that goes to the bottom, 
they didn’t get fur on _ the 
down tack, did they?’ said Bill, 
adjusting their rope about him. 

“Perhaps it’s so rich they didn’t 
need to dig much,” suggested Put- 
terton. 
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“Why, demme, yer’s a ladder!” 
exclaimed Bill in astonishment, as 
he was about to descend. “I'll try 
the ladder, boys, an’ you kin hold 
her taut, so’t ef it breaks, I won’t 
fall,” and down he started. The 
ladder seemed still to be strong as 
ever. It was made of cedar—and 
cedar lasts almost any length of 
time in that climate. Bill reached 
the bottom sooner than he expected. 
The windlass-rope was evidently 
longer than necessary, for he was 
down not more than fifteen feet. 
He threw off his rope, and Win- 
more and Putterton waited impa- 
tiently for the result of the inves- 


tigation. 
“What do you find?” asked 
Putterton. “ Water?” 


“No; an ole shovel, some ole 
drills, sledges, and sich truck, the 
last feller — Burnfield — must ha’ 
left, intendin’ to come back soon. 
He hed set off a blast jest ’fore 
leavin’, fur yer air all the pieces. 
Wal, may I hev to eat my boots 
if this——” he paused, as he cut 
deeper with his knife into a frag- 
ment he held in his hand “ ef 
this yer ain’t a hunk o’ pure horn 
silver !—ef it ain’t, demme!” 

“Three cheers for the horn 
silver mine!” shouted Winmore. 
“ Let’s go down, Put.” 

“All right,”  Putterton an- 
swered; and one after the other, 
they half climbed and half tumbled 
to the bottom. 

“Yer’s the vein,” said Bill, who 
had been scraping aside the débris, 
—and as he spoke he scratched a 
dark metallic substance with his 
knife. 

“Why, it’s nothing but lead!” 
exclaimed Winmore, feeling that 
Bill had deceived himself in the 
candle-light. 

“Thet lead, my boy, is chloride 
o’ silver, and is at least eighty per 
cent pure metal; thet’s the kind 
o’ lead thet is.” 
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“Indeed !” said Winmore; “then 
this must be a very rich mine.” 

“Rich! I should say so. It’s 
the biggest thing o’ the kind I ever 
heard of.” 

“Then we're all right,” said Put- 
terton. “It’s queer there is no 
water down here. Ah! I see; 
the shaft is just on the line of a 
fault, and the water finds its way 
down through the fracture. You 
see everything is wet; there must 
have been considerable water dur- 
ing the last storm. We can work 
the thing without fear of being 
drowned out.” He then examined 
the vein more closely, and pro- 
nounced it as Biil had done,—the 
richest thing of the kind he had 
ever heard of. They selected some 
specimens of ore to take out into 
the daylight, and then climbed up 
to the level again, and looked about 
the chamber. Offshoots of the 
vein had been followed here to 
some extent, and they had no diffi- 
culty in tracing them. The whole 
mountain seemed to be _ honey- 
combed with silver, and they were 
more than ever delighted. They 
discovered some strange old tools, 
which must have been left behind 
by the original workers. More of 
Burnfield’s implements, also, were 
found at the end of the dump. It 
was evident that this latter indi- 
vidual had left the mine with the 
full intention of returning. Why 
had he not come back? that was 
the question. Standing on the 
dump, and looking down to the 
ground at the right-hand side, 
they observed two objects which 
had been overlooked in their eager- 
ness to enter the drift. One of 
these was a very small cabin, and 
the other they could not at first 
understand. On descending, how- 
ever, they found it to be a furnace 
for the reduction of the ore. Sev- 
eral heaps of charcoal were beside 
it, and there was a pile of rich 
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fragments of ore ready to be melted 
down. The house was much more 
dilapidated than the one in the 
Glen. It had been constructed 
more carelessly, and was doubtless 
only a shelter for tools. There 
was no door. They entered and 
found it to be as they had antici- 
pated, only a tool-house. There 
were coils of fuse, some candles, 
drills, iron kegs of powder, ropes, 
and other paraphernalia necessary 
in mining. 

“We could go to work this 
minute if we wanted to, for here 
are all the necessaries,” observed 
Putterton. 

“ Things are rather rusty, though,” 
said Winmore, “and I would be 
astonished if that powder is still 
worth anything.” 

“Those are heavily lacquered 
kegs,” returned Putterton, “ and 
they don’t appear to be rusted 
much. They are well corked, too, 
I believe the powder is all right 
yet. But we don’t want to test 
it just now, anyway. I think we 
ought to search for some further 
clue to this man Burnfield. The 
mine can wait. I'll stick up a 
notice of our claim to provide 
against emergencies. There is 80 
much work done on the mine that 
no one can jump our claim any: 
way,” and he wrote out a notice— 
“We, the undersigned,” &c., &., 
and fastened it on a stick at the 
mouth of the excavation. 

“ Let’s go down and look fur ole 
Burnfield then,” said Bill. 

“Why not go back by the ‘short 
cut’ if we can find it?’ suggested 
Winmore. 

“A good idea. It must start out 
where the other trail does. Let's 
see,” and Putterton pulled out the 
map and examined it. “ Yes,” he 
said, “it seems to leave the vale 
at the’same place as the other.” 

When they came to it they 
understood its character in an in- 
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stant. The limestone strata dipped 
in the direction of the Glen, and if 
one of the ledges along the cliffs 
could be followed, it would be 
certain to lead down to the valley. 
Burnfield’s “short cut” was simply 
one of these ledges which he had 
discovered he could traverse. The 
short cut at first zigzagged its 
way down across the strata for 
forty or fifty feet, and then con- 
ducted them along a flat projection 
with an easy incline, where walk- 
ing was by no means difficult. 

“T don’t see anything dangerous 
about this,” said Winmore. 

“Yer not down yet,” observed 
Bill, sententiously. 

When they were still about sixty 
feet above the valley, they came to 
the difficult part of the trail. The 
face of the cliff they were following 
became smoother, and the ledge 
they were on grew correspondingly 
narrow, till they were compelled 
to choose footings with great care, 
Then came a rounded buttress, and 
the ledge melted into it and ended. 
There appeared at first to be no 
chance of going further. But 
they saw that a single foot-place 
had been rudely cut in the rock, by 
means of which the mountaineer 
might step over the smooth sloping 
buttress on to the ledge which, 
on the other side, again offered a 
fair footing. Putterton, who was 
ahead, stepped it easily,—there was 
in reality nothing difficult about it 
to a cool-headed person, and all 
three of these men usually were 
such. 

“ What’s the matter, Bill?” said 
Winmore anxiously, as Bill, who 
was just ahead of him, stopped 
and leaned for support against the 
cliff. He was pale, and looked so 
weak, that Winmore hastened to 
support him. The trail at this 
point was fortunately wide enough 
to afford firm footing, and Win- 
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more had the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that he could prevent Bill 
from falling, even if he fainted. 
But Bill had no intention of faint- 
ing. He smiled as he saw Win- 
more’s anxious face; and to Put- 
terton’s question as to whether 
they needed assistance, he shouted 
“ No.” 

“Tt’s nothin’, my boy,” he said 
calmly. ‘‘ Leastwise, I dunno wat 
it wur—never had it afore. I felt 
*most as ef I war a-fallin’ through 
them trees thur,” pointing to some 
pines whose tops reached almost 
to the buttress before them; “ kind 
o’ weak like, ye know, in spite o’ 
myself. It’s all gone now. We'll 
go on.” And he walked ahead, 
quietly stepped round the but- 
tress, and continued down after 
Putterton. 

The next two days were spent 
in searching the whole neighbour- 
hood for some additional clue to 
Burnfield. They clambered into the 
most inaccessible places—hunted 
high and low—to the east, to the 
west,—but no trace could they find, 
save just below the difficult part of 
the “short cut” trail, at the base 
of the cliff, a small tin pail, such 
as might be used for carrying a 
luncheon. It was battered and 
rusted, and firmly wedged in be- 
tween some stones. The branches 
of two pines had been somewhat 
broken down, as if by some heavy 
weight, and had grown in an un- 
natural position. 

“Perhaps the poor fellow fell 
from the trail one day as you came 
near doing, Bill,” said Winmore. 

“T wouldn’t ’a fell, my boy,” 
Bill explained. ' 

“His bones would be here,” said 
Putterton, “(and there’s no sign of 
a bone.” 

The search was finally given up. 
They concluded that Burnfield’s 
fate was a sealed book. 
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The store of powder and tools 
was transported to the little hut in 
Silverdale, as Winmore called it, 
and the hut itself was patched up 
to serve till a better one could be 
built. The windlass, the ladder 
leading into the shaft,—everything 
that needed it, in fact, was repair- 
ed and reconstructed, to serve till 
the mine had been worked for a 
time, when it was intended more 
complete arrangements should be 
made. 

“Ts that the way you drill?” 
said Winmore in some surprise, 
when he first saw Bill and Putterton 
working. Never having seen any 
hand-drilling, it was a novelty to 
him. 

“Thet’s jest the way,” Bill an- 
swered. 

“Tt’s easier than I thought,” re- 
marked Winmore. “It makes me 
think of that ‘crowbar case’ to see 
you drilling,” he added. 

“What crowbar case?” asked 
Putterton. 

“You don’t mean to say, Putter- 
ton, you never heard of it?” 

“That’s exactly what I do mean 
to say. If you know so much about 
it yourself, you might enlighten 
Bill and me on the subject.” 

“Well, I will then. Brain cases 
always have a special interest for 
me for some reason or other, and 
perhaps that’s why I know of this 
one and you don’t. It seems, a 
young fellow in a quarry some- 
where.Hast, was tamping a blasting 
charge in a rock,-with a pointed 
iron bar over three feet long. I 
think it weighed about thirteen 
pounds. The charge exploded, and 


shot this bar, point first, thro 
the man’s bend, entering at the 
jaw. It was picked up covered 
with blood and brains.” 

“He was killed instantly, of 
course ?” said Putterton. 

“No, he wasn’t killed at all, 
He was stunned for a moment; 
but not an hour afterward he 
walked up a long flight of stairs, 
and talked intelligibly about his 
wound. For a long time they 
thought he would die, but he got 
well, and lived more than twelve 
years.” 

“Oh, come now,” said Bill, 
“thet’s a leettle too much; draw 
it a leettle milder.” 

“It’s true, every word of it,” 
insisted Winmore. 

“H’m!” said Bill. 

“You fellows don’t seem to be- 
lieve it,” said Winmore. 

“We believe you believe it, my 
dear fellow, but we must know 
your authority.” 

“I’ve forgotten the authority 
now, but I assure you it was un- 
uestionable.” 

“ Well, didn’t the man turn out 
to be something intellectually ex- 
traordinary after the accident?” 
asked Putterton, sarcastically. 

“No: for previous to his injury 
he was considered a emarkably 
shrewd and energetic business man; 
but after it he was capricious, obsti- 
nate, and could not be trusted.” 

“A most curious thing, I must 
say,” remarked Putterton. 

“There are others very similar,” 
said Winmore, “ but none so extra- 
ordinary as this.” * 

“Wal, I won’t expeeriment in 





* For a further account of this remarkable case, refer to American Journal 
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Society, June 3, 1868: Boston, 


“The Localisation of Cerebral Disease,” 


by David Ferrier, M.D., F.R.S.: London, 1878. 
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thet direction, you kin bet,” ob- 
served Bill. 

Fortunately no accident what- 
ever occurred in the mine, and the 
work went on uninterrupted for 
several days. One afternoon, when 
it was growing late, and Bill was 
preparing to put in a charge, he 
suggested that it would facilitate 
matters if Putterton and Winmore 
would return to camp before him, 
and start the arrangements for 
supper, and he would follow as 
soon as he had finished. They 
therefore left him, and went down. 
They lighted a fire, brought water, 
baked bread, and at length had the 
meal all ready and waiting. Put- 
terton went to the door, and gazed 
in the direction of Silverdale. The 
sun set, the shadows deepened, but 

‘Bill came not. Finally, Putterton 
became alarmed, and set out for the 
mine to ascertain what the trouble 
was. He returned in great haste, 
and said Bill was not there. He 
thought he must have attempted 
to come down by the short cut, and 
perhaps fallen. They must make 
their way to the base of the cliff, 
and ascertain if such were the case. 
With the aid of a lantern, for it 
was now dark, they succeeded in 
reaching the spot under the most 
difficult part of the short cut, and 
there lay poor Bill, bleeding and 
insensible, but not dead. The 
spreading Branches of the pines had 
saved him, but he was much 
bruised, and had struck with con- 
siderable violence on the frontal 
region of the skull. 

Putterton knew a little about 
medicine and surgery, and con- 
cluded from his hasty examination 
that there were no fractures, and 
that Bill, would recover in due 
time, provided there were no in- 
ternal injuries. Quickly improvis- 
ing a litter out of some boughs, 
they carefully transported their un- 
fortunate comrade back to the 
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cabin, where they placed him in 
the bunk, and used every means in 
their power to restore conscious- 
ness, but without success. Bill 
lived and breathed, and they did 
not despair of seeing him well 
again, knowing as they did what 
a remarkably strong constitution 
he had. He appeared as one sleep- 
ing, and they sat and watched 
patiently by his side. Toward 
morning their anxiety was some- 
what relieved by the sound of occa- 
sional low groans, and they felt 
that he was reviving. Later he 
attempted to raise his hand to his 
head, but it was daylight before he 
opened his eyes,—or eye, rather, 
for one was so much swollen it 
could not open—and then, as if 
the light hurt it, he closed it im- 
mediately. 

Putterton had re-examined the 
patient in a more thorough man- 
ner, but failed to discover any evi- 
dence of serious external injuries. 
The fall had been so broken by 
the stout yet yielding bushy bran-, 
ches of the pines, that it was much 
like falling through a mass of cush- 
ioned springs, and the injuries con- 
sisted mainly of contusions and 
scratches. From the uneasiness 
with which -Bill now moved his 
head about, it appeared to give him 
more pain than the remainder of his 
frame. 

Putterton had been considering 
the feasibility of putting old Doc 
to the test of a quick ride to Ruby- 
ville for medical assistance, and he 
concluded that it must be done. 
One could attend to Bill as. well, as 
two, and he decided that he him- 
self had better stay, as he was more 
familiar with the requirements 
of such circumstances. Therefore 
Winmore prepared for the ride to 
Rubyville, after Dr. Swayton with 
his liniments and bandages. The 
trip, it was estimated, could be 
made in three days; and mean- 
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while, as the small stock of lini- 
ments which Putterton always car- 
ried would soon give out, cold 
water alone would have to be de- 
pended on. 

“You will have some trouble 
finding your way back to the pass,” 
said Putterton; “but if you will 
let old Doc have his own way, he’ll 
carry you through.” 

“Oh, we'll get out all right, Doc 
and I,” said Winmore, resolutely ; 
“my bump of locality is well de- 
veloped.” 

Old Doc was brought up and 
saddled. He pawed the ground 
impatiently. Presently Winmore 
leaped into the saddle, and just as 
the sunlight was creeping down the 
higher peaks, he rode off at a full 

lop in the direction of Ruby- 
ville. Putterton watched him till 
he disappeared from view, and then 
returned once more to his charge. 
He found Bill slightly improved. 
The respiration was better, and the 
pulse more regular, and he stirred 
uneasily, and sometimes opened 
his uninjured eye, but only to close 
it again without appearing to see 
anything. His head was feverish, 
and the brain seemed to be for the 
time being paralysed. Putterton 
watched constantly and anxiously 
beside him, scarce taking time at 
noon for a hasty lunch. At length 
Bill grew less restive, and finally 
slept; and he continued in this 
sleeping condition the whole after- 
noon. As evening came on he 
tossed about again, muttered in an 
unintelligible way, and then fell 
into a sleep. Putterton himself 
was beginning to feel drowsy, and 
resolved at last to snatch a few 
moments’ sleep, that he might be 
better equal tothe morrow. There- 
fore, after seeing that everything 
was in good order, and that Bill’s 
bandages were wet and in proper 
shape, he adjusted some logs in 
the fireplace so that they would 
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burn slowly, drew a stool up to the 
table, and leaning his head on his 
arms, fell asleep instantly. When 
he awoke, the grey morning light 
was stealing through the chinks, 
the fire was out, and Bill stil] 
slumbered. Rising quickly, he 
stepped to the bedside. Bill was 
apparently in much the same con- 
dition, except that the visible 
swellings were much reduced, some 
of them having left only black-and- 
blue spots in their stead. 

Having satisfied himself that Bill 
was at least no worse if not improv- 
ed, Putterton went to the door and 
looked out to see what sort of a day 
was promised. The sky was clear, 
and there was every prospect of 
bright weather, at which he was 
pleased, as he thought a fair warm 
day might do much for the invalid. 
He kindled a fire, and proceeded 
to prepare breakfast for himself. 
As he was busy over it, he thought 
he heard a rustling behind him, and 
turning, beheld Bill sitting bolt-— 
upright, with both eyes open in a 
blank stare. Putterton was star- 
tled. The eyes had a glassy, vacant 
look—an expression similar to that 
of a somnambulist’s; and indeed 
Bill appeared as if he might be 
moving in his sleep. 

Putterton sprang quickly toward 
him, saying: “ You must lie still— 
don’t try to get up, Bill;” and as 
Bill persisted in the effort—* Lie 
down, lie down instantly; you 
can’t walk yet.” He took hold of 
him, and gently but’ firmly forced 
him back again. Bill made no 
serious resistance, nor did he speak 
or seem to have an intelligent idea 
of what was taking place. His 
head settled back on the pillow, 
and he appeared once more to 
sleep quietly. Putterton, much 
puzzled, stood regarding him for 
some minutes, and then returned 
to the cooking. When some gruel 
was ready he took a small quan- 
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tity in a cup, and carried it to the 
bedside. 

“ Bill,” he said tenderly, “ don’t 
you think you could take a little 

el now?” 

Bill made no answer except to 
open his eyes, and Putterton took 
advantage of this seeming intelli- 
gence to lift him up a little, and 
rop him in a position which en- 
abled him to get the gruel to Bill’s 
mouth without spilling it. Put- 
terton was gratified to see him 
drink almost two-thirds of the 
amount. Putterton then softly 
lowered him again, and Bill fell 
into another doze which lasted till 
nearly noon, when he once more 
opened his eyes. This time there 
was in them a look of intelligence 
which gave Putterton great en- 
couragement. The eyes roamed 
slowly over the room, and finally 
fixed themselves on Putterton with 
a feeble expression of surprise. 
Why it should be a matter of sur- 
prise to Bill to see him there, Put- 
terton could not imagine, nor did 
he stop to think about it, but 
poured out acup of tea, of which 
he had kept a pot ready by the 
fire, and proceeded to persuade 
Bill to drink it. This Bill did, 
and after swallowing the tea, he 
seemed much refreshed and in- 
vigorated. He seemed to rest 
easier. He had as yet not spoken 
a word, and Putterton was glad he 
did not try to talk now, but settled 
quietly back on the pillow again. 
He was still-very weak. An hour 
or two later, Putterton adminis- 
tered another cupful of gruel, with 
a teaspoonful of whisky in it, and 
this appeared to benefit Bill so 
much that he fell into the most 
natural sleep since the accident. 
He was improving very fast, that 
was plain. Putterton was grati- 
fied, and hoped to see him in a 
much better state by the arrival 
of Winmore with the doctor. Be- 
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fore night, Bill woke another time, 
and Putterton succeeded in ad- 
ministering a preparation in gruel, 
that he thought would put him in 
an easier frame of mind by the 
following morning. Putterton sat 
up, with the intention of watching 
his patient all night; but long be- 
fore daylight he fell asleep. When 
he awoke it was broad day, and 
Bill was sitting on the edge of the 
bunk, Te strangely about the 
apartment. He gazed at his long 
grey beard with evidence of sur- 
prise, and he looked at Putterton, 
as if Putterton were a surprise to 
him also. Feeling weak, he had 
to lie down again, saying feebly— 
“Who are you? Where did you 
come from ?” . 
“Who am I, and where did I 
come from?” repeated Putterton, 
astonished at such singular ques- 
tions. Then concluding that Bill 
was delirious, he said soothingly— 
“Why, I came over from Ruby 
with you, Bill; don’t you remem- 
ber? It’s all right, old boy; —_ 
quiet, and we’ll bring you out all 


right in a few days. You hada 
bad fall, and you’re not over the 
effects of it yet, by any means.” 


from — Ruby — with 
“ Ruby 


“Came 
me!” said Bill, slowly. 
—where’s Ruby ?” 

“Rubyville, you know; it lies 
over there in Rainbow Park; 
don’t you remember?” Putterton 
answered, thinking best to humour 
him. At the same time he pre- 
pared to get some breakfast. 

“Rainbow Park! — Rubyville! 
No, I don’t know anything about 
those places. What did you say 
your name is ?” 

“T’m Putterton—George Putter- 
ton, old fellow; and Winmore has 
gone out to Ruby to fetch fresh 
medicines and Dr. Swayton. You 
had a devil of a bump, you know.” 

“Yes. I fell off the trail—I 
know that; but who is Winmore ?’? 
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“ Winmore! Oh, he’s that fes- 
tive young tenderfoot that came out 
especially to help us hunt out old 
Burnfield’s mine.” ’ 

“Young _tenderfoot ! — Burn- 
field’s mine,” said Bill, musingly. 
“ Ah, yes—Burnfield’s mine. How 
do you know Burnfield has a 
mine ?” 

“ How do I know it? Why, have 
you forgotten how you discovered 
the old box full of Burnfield’s 
papers, and all that? But hold on, 

ill—you mustn’t get up;” for 
Bill had raised himself again at 
the statement of the discovery of 
Burnfield’s box. He refused to lie 
down. 

“How I discovered Burnfield’s 
box! What do you mean? Dis- 
cover my own box! How do you 
know I have a box? And what are 
you doing here, anyway ?” 

“Just at present,” answered 
Putterton, good-humouredly—“ just 
at present, old boy, I am preparing 
some gruel for you, and as soon as 
it’s ready, | want you to stop your 
palaver and take it down.” 

Bill sank back half exhausted, 
muttering something about “a 
friend, anyway,” and he closed 
his eyes. 

“There, now, that’s the way to 
act,” exclaimed Putterton, cheerily. 
“Keep quiet and do as I say, and 
you'll be on your pins again in a 
few days. Do you feel any inter- 
nal pain ?” 

“ Headache,” answered the in- 
valid feebly. 

“Your bruises—are they pain- 
ful ?” 

“ Somewhat.” 

“ Well, we won’t talk any more 
now ; it tires you,” Putterton said, 
and went on with his preparations. 
Presently he brought some gruel 
to the ide, and raised Bill up, 
when the latter swallowed the 
strengthening mixture with evi- 
dent satisfaction. Putterton then 
gave him some tea, and he rested 
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once more, soon oy | asleep. 
After eating his own breakfast, 
Putterton took up a shot-gun, and 
went out to look for some kind of 
a bird, of which to make a broth 
for the sick man. Fortunately he 
had not gone far before he saw 
several “ sage-hens,” and succeeded 
in bringing down two of them. 
Both were fine birds, one very 
young, and this Putterton soon 
had stewing on the fire. When it 
was done he looked around to see 
if Bill was awake. He was not. 

“T hate to wake him,” Putterton 
said to himself, “but I must—he 
ought to have some of this broth ;” 
so he walked to the bed and spoke 
quietly — 

“ Wake up, old boy,” he said; “I 
have some delicious chicken broth 
for you,”—and he touched him 
gently on the shoulder. 

Bill slowly opened his eyes, and 
rather painfully moved himself, 
making an effort to rise. Putter- 
ton assisted him into a half-sitting 
posture, and propped him up with 
blankets. 

“Oh,” Bill said, with a weary 
yawn, “it seems as if I had slept 
for a long time!” 

“So you have—two or three 
hours; and besides that, most of 
the time since you fell.” 

“But it seems longer—it seems 
an age; and yet it was only last 
night that I fell.” 

“No; you are a little mixed. 
It was three nights ago that you 
fell. Why, Winmore will be back 
to-night, I hope, with the doctor.” 

“Oh, was it? My head aches 
so, I can’t think.” A_ pause. 
“ Who did you'say Winmore is ?” 

Putterton felt a little vexed, but 
curbing his impatience, he replied 
calmly, as if Bill were asking a 

rfectly rational question— 

“He’s the young fellow—my 
friend from Boston—who came 
out to help hunt up Burnfield’s 
mine. Here now, here’s a bowl of 
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nice strong -broth,” and he held it 
before Bill. “Come, don’t talk any 
more till you have eaten all of this. 
I won’t answer a single question.” 

Bill, therefore, had no other 
course left than to eat the broth in 
silence. His appetite was improv- 
ing, for he eagerly devoured the 
fragments of fowl at the bottom. 

“There—you’ve got something 
in you now that’ll give you 
strength,” said Putterton, with 

atification at the. prospect of 
Bill’s speedy recovery. 

The wounded man was certainly 
regaining his strength with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. 

“Tthink [ll walk a little,” he 
said, much to Putterton’s astonish- 
ment; “I feel as if I could walk 
now,” and he rose to his feet un- 
assisted. Putterton’s first impulse 
was to discourage him; but Bill’s 
manner was so confident, he con- 
cluded to give him his own way, 
and helped him to the door. Bill 
seemed to have a longing to look 
out upon the valley, and the sight 
of it might relieve his disturbed in- 
tellect in a measure. 

He gazed about with evidence of 
astonishment, and looked particu- 
larly long and hard at some flat 
stones that formed a sort of natural 
pavement on the bank of the creek 
a few yards off. Then he muttered 
to himself— 

“Strenge, very strange,” he said 
—and then added, “I'll have to lie 
down, my head pains me so,” and 
Putterton helped him to return to 
the bunk. For some moments he 
remained perfectly quiet. Then 
he passed his hand over his fore- 
head once or twice, opened his 
eyes, and looked directly at Put- 
terton. The expression in the 
eyes was clearer and calmer now, 
and Putterton congratulated him- 
self that the broth was doing good 
work. He was taken aback, there- 
fore, when Bill, after remarking 
that his head was better, said— 
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“You are very kind, stranger— 
very kind; and it was extremely 
fortunate for me that you happened 
here in the nick of time. Bat tell 
me, how did you come to be here? 
How did you discover the Glen?” 

Putterton did not answer for a 
moment. He thought ene of 
paying no more attention to Bill’s 
delirious remarks, He concluded, 
however, to continue the conver- 
sation, partly because he thought 
it might be a relief to the poor 
fellow, and partly because he knew 
if he humoured his strange fancies, 
he could the more easily control 
him. It would not do to worry 
or disturb Bill in any manner; 
and altogether the wisest plan— 
the only plan, indeed,—was to 
give him, as far as possible, his 
own way. 
answered— 

“Is it not the bounden duty, 
Bill, of any man to do all in his 
power for an injured comrade, espe- 
cially in a wilderness like this? 
And don’t you recollect our journey 
here from Rubyville ?” 

“ My name is Burnfield— William 
Burnfield; sir. I am under great 
obligations to you for your kind- 
ness; but as t told you, I don’t 
remember you, nor any journey 
from any place called Rubyville,” 
said Bill with dignity, and con- 
siderable animation for a sick man. 

“No, of course you don’t. A 
man who has fallen sixty feet, 
usually don’t remember anything 
of this world,” said Putterton, 
chuckling. “I think you’re doing 
remarkably well. Ob, you'll re- 
member it all in a day or two, 
so don’t worry yourself, Mr. Burn- 
field!” and Patterton smiled at the 
idea of calling him Burnfield. 

Bill heaved a deep sigh as if 
fatigued, and was silent. Then he 
said—“ You talk very strangely, 
sir; I can’t understand you. 
know my fall has bruised and 
weakened me somewhat, and per- 
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haps my mind is a little muddled; 
but who you are, and how you 
came here so providentially, puzzles 
me beyond measure.” 

Putterton paced up and down the 
apartment for some time. Was Bill 
going mad ? or was he himself dream- 
ing? All of a sudden it struck him 
that Bill’s language was vastly 
improved since the accident. He 
had always been of the opinion 
that Bill added something to his 
accent and bad grammar for effect ; 
but now his continued use of such 
improved forms of expression in- 
creased his surprise and wonder, 
and he was as much at a loss to 
account for it as for the persistency 
with which Bill clung to the idea 
that he was Burnfield. Bill went 
on at length— 

“Everything has deteriorated 
- greatly since I went to the mine 
yesterday. Then, these logs were 
comparatively new—now, they look 
old and weather-beaten; are they 
so, or do my eyes deceive me?” 
He paused for a reply. 

“They are old,” Putterton re- 
— “This cabin was built by 

urnfield, don’t you know ?” 

“Yes, [know; I built this cabin 
when I first came into the Glen— 
almost two years ago,—but it looks 
twenty years old now.” 

“Well, old fellow, if you’ll lie 
down and go to sleep, you'll re- 
member in due course of time that 
this cabin, according to Burnfield’s 
papers, must have _ ane put up at 
least fifteen years ago.” 

“No; I built it in the spring of 
1857, just after I found the mine.” 

“Ah, you did, did you?” said 
Putterton, staring at his compan- 
ion again, surprised to hear him 
discourse so glibly on what he had 
done; but he kept to his resolve 
not to contradict him, and added— 

“As it is now the spring of 
1873, you readily perceive the 
house is then exactly sixteen years 
old.” 
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“ Eighteen hundred and seventy- 
three!” cried Bill, starting from the 
bed, but immediately sinking back 


again. “Eighteen hundred and 
seventy-three! You are joking, 
my good friend.” 


“Not at all, Bill—not at all. 
This is the year of our Lord 1873, 
just as sure as time flies.” 

“Eighteen hundred and seventy- 
three! eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-three! Can it be—can it be 
possible—can it be possible?’ he 
said wildly. “Am I dreaming? 
Is this some fearful nightmare? or 
am I awake, and is it the terrible 
reality? No, no, no! impossible, 
impossible! Where am I? I can’t 
think—my head spins like a top— 
ah!” and he fell back exhausted. 

“T think I may safely say you 
are dreaming, Bill. Your head 
got pretty well shaken up by the 
fall, and you are a trifle delirious, 
that’s all. Lie still—that’s a good 
fellow; a few more days’ rest, and 
the doctor’s treatment, will bring 


- you round all right again.” 


But Bill did not heed his re- 
marks. He sat up and looked 
about him again. His beard at- 
tracted his attention once more, 
and he gazed at it intently. 

“Grey!” he said, as if in so- 
liloquy. “Grey! my beard grey! 
yet when I went to the mine yes- 
terday, or the day before, it was 
brown as a chestnut. Did the fall 
turn it grey? Where’s my look- 
ing-glass?” and he glanced about 
the apartment. 

“Here’s one,” said Putterton, as 
he handed him a small glass which 
had hung on the wall. “ But your 
beard and hair have been grey 
ever since I knew you, Bill,” and 
Putterton racked his brain for 


some method of soothing Bill’s 
nerves. Bill meanwhile took the 
glass and looked attentively at his 
reflected image. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, moodily; 
“T have kept pace with the cabin 
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in appearance. “Strange—such a 
eat change in so short a time! 
hy, when I built this cabin, I 

was no older-looking than you are. 

Now the cabin is antiquated, and I 

am old and bruised, being cared for 

by a good Samaritan, apparently 
dropped from the clouds just at 
the right momen:. I am grateful, 

I am sure. But, without joking, 

what year is this?” 

“ Eighteen hundred and seventy- 
three, Bill, as I told you before. 
But I vow you do stick to the idea 
that you’re Burnfield. If you keep 
it up much longer, I'll begin to 
think Bill Chloride is lost, and we 
have found William Burnfield in 
his place,” Putterton replied, jest- 
ingly. 

“ Bill Chloride—who is he ?” 

“Who is Bill Chloride? Why, 
old fellow, he is you when you are 
yourself.” 

“ When I’m not myself it must 
be; for if ever I was myself, I am 
now. Whether it is 1859 or 1873 
—whether ,this is earth, heaven, 
or hell—I, sir, am William Burn- 
field.” 

“Well, Mr. Burnfield, I think 
you had better take a rest now, 
don’t you? You'll tire yourself too 
much if you go on this way.” 

“No, I feel strong, and prefer 
to sit up awhile yet; but I would 
like some more of that delicious 
broth and a cup of tea.” 

Putterton hastened to respond 
to Bill’s request; and when the 
broth and tea had been disposed of, 
Bill, instead of lying down as Put- 
terton hoped he would, began to 
talk again. 

“There is some mistake here,” 
he said. “You call me Chloride 
or something like that, and I style 
myself Burnfield. You declare 
this is 1873, and I am sure it is 
1859, for it was 1859 when I fell, 
and you admit I fell only two or 
three nights ago. Now, if you are 
joking, have done with it; if you 
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are not, let us try to arrive at an 
understanding.” 

Putterton began to fear that 
Bill’s case was a bad one—that 
there was more than mere delirium 
at the bottom—and considered what 
measures to take should Bill be- 
come violent. , 

“There is no doubt some mis- 
take, Mr. Burnfield,” he said ap- 
peasingly; “for you fell from the 
trail three days ago, and yet this 
is 1873. In 1859 I would have 
been just thirteen years old, and I 
look more than that now, don’t I?” 

“You look at least wenty-seven 
now,” said Bill. 

“A good guess. I am exactly 
twenty-seven; so you see I am 
right about the date.” 

Bill said nothing for several min- 
utes. Then he muttered, “I will 
trust him.” 

“We will compare notes,” he 
said aloud. “I will outline my 
history for you, and see if by that 
means we cannot clear away the 
obstacles to our mutual under- 
standing.” 

“ Proceed,” said Putterton, glad 
to have Bill do the talking. 

“T was born in June, 1824, in 
Westchester County, New York. 
That makes me, you perceive, just 
thirty-five years old.” Remem- 
bering his beard, he stopped and 
looked at it. “Yet,” he went on, 
“I appear much older, for I am 

ey as a badger.” 

“T should say so,” put in Patter- 
ton, unable to resist. ‘“ Why, Bill, 
you are nearly fifty—you’ve been 
knocking about the mountains be- 
tween here and Granite for the last 
ten or twelve years to my know- 
ledge, and you were thirty-five or 
forty when you began.” 

“*Granite,’ did you say? You 
come from Granite, then, do you ?” 

“ Yes, I’m from Granite.” 

“T hope they’ll have a post-office 
there before oo It’s be far to 
Fort Henry.” 
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“ Post-office! Why, have you for- 
gotten, Bill, that Granite has near- 
y ten thousand inhabitants?” 

“Ten 
Bill. 

“Tt has. But go on with your 
story, old boy; I’m anxious to see 
what kind of a tale you’ll make of 
it.” 

“ Well, 1 completed my studies,” 
Bill continued ; “ but by a stroke of 
misfortune, while I was travelling 
abroad, my father failed in busi- 


thousand !” exclaimed 


ness, and from great wealth was 


reduced to an income barely suffi- 
cient to meet the immediate wants 
of his family. I returned home, 
and found a position with a strong 
firm that paid me well. Being for- 
tunate in investing some of my 
savings, | found myself, at the age 
of twenty-seven, possessed of quite 
a handsome property; and I crown- 
ed my prosperity by marrying the 
sweetest girl the sun ever shone 
upon. I have her portrait here,” 
and he fumbled about the pillow for 
it. 

“There’s no portrait there, I am 
positive,” said Putterton, “so you 
need not trouble to hunt.” 

‘Have you taken it away? 
you dare?” and his eyes flashed. 

“No, Bill, I didn’t take it; you 
never had any, so far as I know.” 

“It must be there somewhere. 
At any rate,” Bill continued, “I 
have another, which I received only 
the other day. It is still in the 
envelope with the letter in my box. 
Pll get it,” and he tried to walk. 

“Sit still, and tell me where to 
look.” 

Bill indicated the place where 
he had discovered Burnfield’s box, 
which had. been brought along for 
reference, and now reposed on its 
old shelf. To bumour Bill’s curious 


Did 


conceit, Putterton brought it to 
him. 

“How did you dare to break 
open my private box?’ exclaimed 


Bill, angrily, when he saw the 
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broken lid. “If I were not so 
weak I’d be tempted to thrash you, 
No, for you have befriended me; 
but why did you meddle with 
it?” 

“You broke it open yourself 
when you first found it,” answered 
Putterton. 

“There you are with your enig- 
mas again,” said Bill, impatiently, 
at the same time fumbling amongst 
the papers, their decayed condition 
calling forth further exclamations 
of surprise from him. Finding the 
letter containing the portrait of the 
woman and child, he took it out 
and kissed it reverently, afterwards 
handing it to Putterton. The lat- 
ter was more bewildered than ever 
at the singular actions of his com- 
rade. At the beginning of the 
story, he thought, perhaps, Bill was 
about to reveal that portion of his 
life which had apparently always 
been a carefully guarded secret 
with him, but now he concluded it 
was only more of the delusions of 
Bill’s deranged intellect. 

“My little Ellen—the darling. 
I wonder how she is! it seems 
so long since I saw them. Two 
years is a long time.” 

Putterton returned the photo- 
graph, saying, “I saw the picture, 
you know, when we three examined 
the box in my room.” 

“Examined my box in your 
room? No. I don’t know. This 
is the box in which I keep my pri- 
vate papers and letters, and I don’t 
understand what you mean by 
‘when we examined’ it. However, 
I will proceed: I married, and we 
were blessed with our little Ellen. 
Our business was flourishing, and I 
was happy. But my partner—a 
warm-hearted Irishman named Gar- 
ran—was dissipated without my 
knowing it, and at length com- 
pletely undermined and ruined our 
concern, and fled, no one knew 
where. I found my property all 
gone, and a heavy balance against 
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me. I vowed to some time clear 
it all away. Just about that period 
an uncle died in California, leaving 
me his sole heir. It was not much 
he left me, but it was enough to 
establish a comfortable home for 
my wife, in her own name, in one 
of the villages near New York—in 
Ramapo—and yield her a moderate 
income. For myself, I meant to 
try my fortune in the far western 
- wilderness, in spite of the remon- 
strance of family and friends. For- 
tunes hai been quickly made in 
the West before, and I could not 
see why I should not be one of the 
favoured individuals. I would try 
it any way. My uncle’s trank had 
been forwarded to me, and in it I 
found some sealed papers. These 
I discovered to be a description of 
an old Spanish mine—a mine of 
great richness—existing somewhere 
near the Colorado river. My uncle 
himself had translated this descrip- 
tion from some original Spanish do- 
cuments in Mexico. There were 
directions for reaching the locality, 
and for ascertaining the exact posi- 
tion of the mine; and the whole 
account was straightforward and 
authentic. With such certainty of 


rich returns, I was not to be dis- — 


couraged, even by an unbroken wil- 
derness. I felt that Nature, with 
a few of her simple children, would 
not be more unkind to me than 
civilisation in some respects had 
been; and I had a theory that In- 
dians, properly treated, would not 
prove such devils as they are com- 
monly pictured. I have since found 
the theory to be a correct one. My 
uncle had not attempted to find 
the mine, because he thought the 
region too wild to penetrate. I 
ascertained that the nearest point 
to my proposed destination was 
Fort Henry. From there I would 
be compelled to follow the written 
directions, as no such thing as a 
map existed. With my dog, and 
two or three horses, I started out 
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from Fort Henry, and succeeded 
in finding the old Spanish and In- 
dian trail, and reached the Glen 
without adventure. Pretending to 
be a trapper, no one at the Fort 
suspected my true object. I found 
the ore to be horn silver; and I 
reduced it at the mine, by means 
of a furnace left by the Spaniards, 
which I succeeded in rebuilding. 
I kept all traces of ore away from 
the cabin, so that should I possibly 
have a chance visitor he would not 
discover my secret. The ingots I 
brought down and stored in an ex- 
cavation I made for the purpose. 
You have proved yourself such a 
good friend to me, that I will let 
you into the secret and show you 
the cache.” 

Putterton was amazed at the 
straightforward style of Bill’s nar-— 
rative, and he was impatient to see 
what he would do when he failed 
to expose the cache of silver. 

“ You noticed by the creek there 
a flat-topped ledge ?” Bill asked. 

“No;” looking out—“oh yes, 
I see it. I remember it attracted 
my attention the first day we came 
—the one nearest the house, you 
mean ?” 

“The same. Now, take a crow- 
bar—you’ll find several in the tool- 
house—and after scraping off 
the sand from the longest stone, 
the end of which projects farther 
than the rest, insert the bar in the 
crevice at the western edge, and 
aay outward with all your strength. 

he stone will slide three feet—it 
is on rollers—and will disclose the 
entrance to a small chamber. This 
chamber I have partly filled with 
silver bricks.” 

“Very well,” said Putterton; and 
he procured a bar, and then went 
to the ledge. It was not an ex- 
traordinary ledge. There were 
many very much like it all over 
the smoky hill district. It formed 
just here the western bank of the 
creek, and the top was perhaps 
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twenty feet above it, and was made 
of broad flat stones. One of these 
was, as Bill had said, longer than 
the others, and there was a crevice 
at its western edge. Putterton 
placed the bar in the crevice, and 
pushed on it; for he saw that Bill 
had hobbled to the door, and was 
watching him. There was no mo- 
tion: the stone was as firm as it 
ever had been. He laughed, and 
by way of emphasising his amuse- 
ment, gave a tremendous jerk at 
the bar, bending it, but at the same 
time starting the stone several 
inches. He was nonplussed, He 
rubbed his head pensively, and 
stared at the stone. Could it be 
possible, he thought suddenly, that 
this was one of the old Spanish 
secrets; that Bill had found it out 
unknown to his companions—had 
intended keeping it to himself— 
and now, in his delirious moments, 
had exposed it? No; Bill never 
would do such a thing. What, 
then, was the explanation? There 
seemed to be no other. However, 
here was the moving stone, and 
Putterton was too much interested 
in it to stop long for explanations. 
He pried it back as far as it would 
o, and saw yawning at his feet'a 
black hole, three feet long by about 
two feet wide. 
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“Does it work all right?” in- 
quired Bill. 

“Yes; here’sa chamber, without 
a doubt, unless I’m dreaming.” 

“One of us seems to be in dream- 
land, I’m sure. However, there’s 
no dream about that chamber. Do 
you see a ladder?” 

“ Yes,” said Putterton. 

“Well, go down then; it’s only 
about seven feet deep.” 

Putterton hesitated. He wanted 
to go down; but he feared if he 
did, Bill, in some strange freak, 
might push the stone back, and 
make him a prisoner. He was very 
suspicious of Bill’s mental condi- 
tion. But as he remembered how 
weak poor Bill was—that he could 
probably not even lift the crowbar, 
much less pry a heavy weight with 
it,—he prepared to descend; but 
just as he had placed one foot on 
the top round of the ladder, a loud 
shout from the direction of the 
narrows attracted his attention. 
Glancing that way, he saw two 
horsemen coming towards the cabin 
at a rapid pace. He thought it 
was Winmore and the doctor; but 
it might be the Irishman and his 
comrade, or even some one else; so 
he hastened to pry back the stone 
to its place, and throw some sand 
and loose sticks carelessly over it. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“Holla, Chloride!” shouted 
Winmore heartily, for it was he 
who rode up; “ you’re on your pins 
again. I’m glad to see it, I tell 
you; for I had my sincere doubts 
about your ever coming out of that 
scrape with whole bones.” 

Bill nodded coldly, but made no 
reply. He asked Putterton who 
the men were. Putterton patiently 
tried again to explain that the 
speaker was their companion on 
the journey from Rubyville; that 
he had ridden back there for medi- 


cal assistance; and that the man 
with him was the doctor. 

“ Oh,” said Bill, “he’s the person 
who went for the doctor, is he? 
I’m greatly obliged to you for your 
trouble, sir.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Win- 
more. 

“ Winmore, this is Mr. Burnfield 
himself, whom, we have the honour 
to serve,” Putterton explained, with 
a suggestive wink, and continued: 
“Mr. Burnfield, let me introduce to 


you Dr. Swayton.” 
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“The devil it is!” said Winmore 
in an undertone. 

Bill complained just then of 
weakness, and Winmore hastened 
to assist him back to his bed. The 
doctor and Putterton meanwhile 
held a consultation as they un- 
saddled the horses, — Putterton 
briefly rehearsing the condition of 
affairs since Winmore’s departure. 

“Very singular,” said the doctor, 
as they entered the house. 

He carefully examined Bill, and 
declared that he was in no physical 
way seriously injured. He compli- 
mented Putterton on the skill and 
tact which he had displayed; but 
he shook his head dubiously when 
questioned about Bill’s mental con- 
dition. He said he would not be 
able to tell for some time whether 
Bill’s brain had been so much 
affected by the fall as to make any 
radical changes in its structure; but+ 
the headache which Bill complained 
of in the frontal region, though 
not now violent, was a bad symp- 
tom; for headache was almost 
always constantly present in cases 
of brain derangement. He thought, 
however, the best thing to do was 
to keep Chloride as quiet as possi- 
ble; let him have his own way; and 
treat him exactly as if he were the 
person whom he supposed himself 
to be. Meanwhile he would ad- 
minister necessary remedies, and 
closely watch the patient’s progress 
from day to day. Then he went to 
Bill, told him he was pleased to 
see him recovering so rapidly, and 
hoped to find him quite himself 
again in the course of a week or 
two. But he cautioned him to 
rest quietly, and not to tax his brain 
by any worry or unnecessary exer- 
tion. 

The doctor was much puzzled, and 
deeply interested in the case. He 
prepared his note-books for record- 
ing minutely all the changes, and 
everything of importance connected 
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with it, and in his own mind looked 
upon it with as much gratification 
as a school-girl on a new novel. , 

“You made good time,” said 
Putterton to Winmore, as_ they 
were eating supper. 

“ Yes; i had no trouble findin 
the way. Old Doc is a jewel—suc 
a knowing fellow, and a splendid 
traveller. He goes like a bird.” 

“Ts ‘Old Doc,’ as you call him, 
your horse?” asked Bill, overhear- 
ing the remark. 

“No, he’s — yours,” Winmore 
was about to say, but checking 
himself in time, changed it to 
“owned by a friend of mine; but I 
like to ride him, and took him -out 
to Ruby because he knew the way, 
and is so tough.” 

“ By the way,” said Bill, “have 
you seen anything of my animals? 
I had forgotten all about them. 
They must be all right though, 
for they never leave the Glen.” 

“How many were there?” in- 
quired Putterton. 

“ Three—two horses and a mule; 
but they must be close by, I’m sure. 
But Ponto, the rascal, he ought to 
be here; I never thought of him 
till this minute. I thought some- 
thing was missing, too”—and he 
whistled in a peculiar way several 
times, but rather feebly. 

“Ponto is your dog, I presume,” 
said Putterton, dryly. 

“Yes; he always watches the 
cabin while I am at the mine, 
He’s a fine fellow, too. Here, 
Ponto, Ponto; come here, old boy,” 
he called affectionately. But the 
faint call met with no response, 
and no Ponto came, “I wonder 
where he can be,” he said, slowly 
and anxiously. 

“Have you forgotten, B—Burn- 
field, that your dog—Jack you 
called him then—died of old age 
three years ago?” 


“Ponto his name was. No, 


Ponto didn’t die three years ago, 
E 
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for he was playing then in Ramapo 
with my little Ellen.” 

The conversation was here inter- 
rupted in a very unexpected manner. 
The distant whinny of a horse broke 
upon the astonished ears of the 

arty, followed in a moment by a 
ong loud halloo. -Putterton jumped 
to his feet and grasped his rifle, 
though it was not likely any one 
with offensive intentions would so 
plainly announce his coming. Win- 
more followed Putterton’s example, 
while the doctor soothed Bill, and 
succeeded in keeping him in his bed. 

The sun had already set, but it 
was still light enough to see plainly, 
and as Putterton looked out, he dis- 
cerned two horsemen approaching 
rapidly. He and Winmore stepped 
out, rifle in hand, to meet these 
bold riders, who, Putterton sus- 

ected, were the very same who 
fad before so unceremoniously left 
them, and who had succeeded in 
following Winmore and the doctor 
in their hasty journey. As they 
came up he perceived he was not 
mistaken. The foremost ejaculated 
in his familiar manner— 

“Why, how d’ye do agin, gents? 
Didn’t ’spect to meet yez so soon 
agin; but I’m tarnal glad we hev, 
fur we’re ruther late campin’ agin, 
an’ the sight o’ yer cabin looks 
kinder cheerful like. We're not 
much acquainted in these yer parts, 
an’ would be obleeged to ye if ye 
would ’low us to stop with ye.” 

“Well, sirs,’ said Putterton, 
haughtily, “I am not sure we care 
to have you stop with us again, 
after the way you gave us the slip 
the other time.” 

“Sorry ye didn’t like the way 
we left ye; but the truth was, ye 
were all sleepin’ so comfortable, 
we hated to wake ye jist to say 
good-bye, so we concluded to jist 
goon. Sorry ye didn’t like it.” 

Putterton had no reply to this; 
for how could he deny the truth of 
the statement? So he said— 


“What have you followed us 
here for, anyway ?” 

“Follered ye! Why, bless yer 
soul, we didn’t foller ye! Hain’t 
this yer a free country, an’ hain’t 
everybody a pilin’ inter the Smoky 
Hill Range fur prospects? We 
came, too, an’ strikin’ tracks leadin’ 
purty straight fur somewhere, we 
thought the fellers ’at made ’em 
must ha’ had a good place to go to, 
an’ thought we’d come an’see. We 
hain’t no claim-jumpers, nor notbin’ 
o’ that sort, so ye needn’t git yer 
dander up.” 

“ An’ ye don’t want us to sthop 
with yez,” put in the other man, 
indignantly, “thin we'll make a 
camp o’ our own, that’s all. Ye 
can’t lay claim to the whole valley 
noway. Come along, Con.” 

“ Stop,” said Putterton, conclud- 
ing it would be better to have them 
“near by. “ After all, I don’t think 
ap are very bad fellows,and you may 

e of service to us. What say you, 
boys? shall we let them stop Re ” 

“As you think best,” Winmore 
said. 

“The voice sounds familiar,” ex- 
claimed Bill, from within. “Let 
the men stay.” 

“Very well, then,” added Put- 
terton, “unsaddle and make your- 
selves at home.” Thinking he had 
better explain a little, he continued, 
“Our friend Chloride has had a 
bad fall, and is by no means re- 
covered; he is a little deranged, 
and fancies he is some one else.’ 

“Thinks he’s some wan else, does 
he?” said the Irishman,—“ thinks 
he’s who, sure ?” 

“A man who used to live here 
called Burnfield,” and Putterton 
looked full at the stranger to ascer- 
tain the effect of the sentence, re- 
membering that this man had on 
.the previous occasion claimed ac- 
quaintance with Burnfield. 

“We're both o’ the same moind 
at last thin,” replied the Irishman, 
coolly. 
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“What! Do you mean to say you 
think Bill Chloride has been trans- 
muted into Burnfield? Nonsense!” 

“That’s jist what Oy mane to 
say exactly.” 

“ The voice sounds familiar,” said 
Chloride again. “Let the men 
stay; let the one who is talking 
come in.” 

“Oll roight, pard. Con, will ye 
look afther the ponies?” 

“Go ahead, Barney, I’ll take care 
of them,” Con answered ; and as he 
led the horses off to one side, the 
man called Barney followed Putter- 
ton into the cabin. 

“Ts this the man who was speak- 
ing a moment ago?” asked Bill. 

“Oy’m the very man, and Oy’m 
glad to say ye betther, owld pard. 
Ye had a close shave, Oy hear.” 

“Yes, yes; I had—a—bad fall. 
Sit down. Where was it? If I 
could only think. My head is all 
stirred up. The voice; yes—but 
the face——” 

“Sure, if yer William Burnfield,— 
an’ if Oy’m not greatly mistaken ye 
are,—ye had cause enough to remem- 
ber Barney Garran—of Burnfield and 
Garran,”—and the Irishman closely 
watched Bill’s countenance. 

“Barney Garran! Are you Bar- 
ney Garran?” and Bill looked at 
him rather wildly. “True, true; I 
see it now—I see it now. And so 
you've turned up again, Barney— 
turned up again, ’way out here in 
the wilderness. You're going to fol- 
low me even here; but I’ve got the 
stuff to settle it all now, Barney, and 
Pll keep away from you too—ha, 
ha, ha! I'll go it alone henceforth, 
Barney —ha, ha! But where did 
you go, yourascal? You’rea clever 
dog, I swear—ha, ha, ha! but use 
your cleverness in a more righteous 
manner hereafter—ha, ha!” And 
Bill, who had raised himself from 
the bed, would have fallen off in his 
excitement, had not the doctor been 
close beside him. He lay per- 
fectly still with closed eyes for 
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a moment, then he looked up and 
said— 

“ You were going to tell me some- 
thing, Barney.” 

“Yis. Oy was going to tell ye 
where Oy have been.” 

“Go on.” 

“When Oy seen what a box we 
were in, all through meself, the furst 
thing that occurred to me was to 
lave the country, an’ Oy boarded the 
furst outgoing staymer. Oy was half 
toight when Oy did it, an’ next morn- 
ing Oy would have given me roight. 
hand to be back on land again. 
Unfortunately the staymer was 
driven out of her coorse and wreck- 
ed, so that it was nearly foor years. 
afterward that Oy sucsayded in 
getting me foot on the owld sod, 
resolved to say if Oy couldn’t raise 
some funds. Oy knew Oy had rich 
owld relatives there, an’ it was 
about toime for some of thim to 
kick the bucket. Oy was not disap- 
pointed. Oy found meself in po» 
session of a considerable fortune. 
Back Oy wint to New York as 
soon as possible, but you were gone, 
owld pard, and hadn’t been heard 
from for a long toime, an’ divil 0’ a 
sow] knew yer whereabouts. At last 
Oy found yer woife. She hadn’t 
heard from ye for years, but she 
hoped to say ye again all roight. 
Oy settled up all sctounte—Seal 
something left—and came out West 
to find ye, or lave me owld bones to 
blaych on the rocks. And pardner, 
Oy’ve been hunting for ye noine 
long years, Oy have. Thank God, 
Oy’ve found ye at last,—battered 
and bruised, to be sure, but all in a 

iece.” 

“The old liar,” thought Putterton, 
as he listened to the Irishman’s story. 
“ Evidently he’s going to play a bold 
hand, and come in for a share of 
the mine—that’s Irish, every time.” 
He looked at Winmore, to see what 
he thought about it, and Winmore 
smiled sarcastically. Putterton was 
much troubled; for this man’s 
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claiming to be Burnfield’s partner, 
and Bill, in his wild fancy of per- 
sonating Burnfield, claiming to 
recognise him, complicated matters 
exceedingly. 

“ And, Barney ?” said Bill, “ Bar- 
ney ?” 

“Yis, pardner,” 

“ How is my wife, Barney ?” 

“She was well the last Oy heard.” 

“When was that? Long ago?” 

“No, not long ago,” the man an- 
swered evasively. 

“Ah! You say you've been 
hunting me for nine years?” said 
Bill, suddenly. 

“ Noine years, pardner.” 

“But it’s only about two years 
since I came here,” said Bill. 

“It’s more than that, pardner, 
for ye said so the other toime, and 
Pate Bromley towld me too ye’d 
been here fourteen or more. Ye 
said yerself he knows as much as 
anny one about people and things 
in this raygin. Oy meant to get 
him to interview ye, but Oy found 
him laid up with a broken leg at 
Bigtree, poor divil,” said the Irish- 
man ; “ an’ ye’ve forgotten all these 
years !” he continued, with aston- 
ishment. 

“My head whirls so, I can’t 
think,” and Bill fell back on his 
pillow, breathing heavily. He ap- 
peared weaker, and his face was 
much flushed. No one spoke, for 
the doctor had made a signal with 
his hand for silence. He anxiously 
placed a small thermometer against 
the back of Bill’s head, and after 
reading it, examined his pulse and 
respiration. Then turning to the 
others, he said in a low voice— 

“ He has talked too much—he 
must be very quiet now.” 

“ What do you think now, doc- 
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tor, of his thinking himself Burn- 
field ?” 

“Thinking himself,” put in the 
Irishman, rather hotly, “he don’t 
think himself—he is; don’t Oy 
know him ?” 

“What you say may be true,” 
answered Putterton, “but you see, 
my friend, the difficulty is, we don’t 
know you.” 

“ An’ ye don’t belave me ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Of coorse, of coorse,” said the 
Irishman, after a pause; “ of coorse 
—it’s asingular case—but it’ll come 
out all roight.” 

“T hope it will come out all 
right,” said Putterton, “ but it 
strikes me there is a bad outlook 
for poor Bill just at present.” 

“Give me your hand,—you’re a 
very dacent sort of a man. Good 
noight—it’s toime to go to bed, Oy 
know. Oy’d loike to stay with me 
old pard, but you’d prefer to have 
me outside.” 

“Tl stay by Chloride myself,” 
said the doctor ; “ the probability is 
he will rest easily all night.” 

“T think I'll sleep outside too,” 
said Putterton, “it is such a beau- 
tiful night. Is that your fire?” he 
added, pointing to a small flame a 
hundred feet or so away. 

“Yis, that’s our camp. Good 
noight.” 

“Good night,” answered Putter- 
ton, and then muttered to himself, 
“ There’s no telling how much those 
men may know about this locality, 
so I'll sleep by the cache, and if 
they leave again in the middle of 
the night, they can’t take anything 
out of that place with them.” So 
he made a bed not far from the 
covering-stone of the secret open- 
ing, and was soon fast asleep. 


CHAPTER X. 


The camp was very quiet during terton was awakened by a disturb- 


the night, except once, when Put- 


ance near where the horses were 
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ing. He raised himself up and 
listened attentively. He could 
plainly hear the horses munching 
the grass, with now and then a 
peculiar blowing sound which horses 
make when feeding—but that was 
all. The strangers’ fire burned up 
brightly, and he could see their 
bed, apparently undisturbed. He 
lay down again, and gave no more 
thought to the matter, sleeping, 
as he thought, very lightly. At 
length another dawn kissed the 
mountain-tops, and Putterton was 
up as soon as it was light enough 
to see distinctly. He felt little re- 
freshed. He looked at the cache 
—it had not been disturbed. He 
wandered carelessly toward the 
strangers’ sleeping- place, with a 
strong suspicion that they had 
again slipped off, though he scarcely 
saw how they could have gone with- 
out waking him, and he was not 
surprised to discover no sign of 
them. At length he found the 
tracks of their horses leading to- 
ward the outlet of the valley. Not 
far off Old Doc was quietly lying, 
and near him were all the other 
animals. 

“IT don’t understand those fel- 
lows at all,” Putterton muttered, as 
he retraced his steps. ‘ What can 
they be after? They dodge about 
like lunatics. If they come near 
us again I’J] watch them systema- 
tically, for there’s no knowing what 
they may take it into their heads 
to do next.” He saw the doc- 
tor standing in the door of the 
cabin. As he approached the doc- 
tor motioned for silence, and said 
in a low tone— 

“He is still resting very com- 
fortably, and we must not disturb 
him. But what’s the matter?” — 

“Nothing much; those fellows 
have gone, that’s all. But it wor- 
ries me to be dogged by such slip- 
pery characters. I can’t see what 
they’re up to.” 

“Gone, are they ? take anything?” 
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“No; nothing is disturbed, so 
far as I can see—that’s what puzzles 
me.” 

“T don’t see that it makes any 
difference then,” said Winmore. 
“We didn’t want them here.” 

“No; but it’s annoying to be 
tracked about so. They’re playing 
some game—perhaps gone after 
their friends now to gobble up as 
many mines here as possible.” 

“The Irishman swears he was 
Burnfield’s partner, and Bill thinks 
he knows him. What can he 
mean?” said Winmore. 

“Tt’s all bosh,” returned Putter- 
ton. “He got his information 
about Burnfield, you may be sure, 
at Fort Henry, or from our own 
papers and conversation. They 
were probably watching us and 
eavesdropping all the time we were 
in Rubyville. Sometimes I think 
they are lunatics, and that Bill, 
poor fellow, will soon have to be 
classed as one too.” 

“T don’t think those fellows are 
lunatics—they are too shrewd and 
knowing for that,” said Winmore. 
“ But Bill;—I hope he will be better 
in his mind when he wakes again.” 

“T think I feel better this morn- 
ing,” said a voice from the interior 
that made them start; “my brain 
does not churn about so much—it 
feels very well: in fact I am much 
better.” 

“Don’t get up,” exclaimed the 
doctor ; “ keep quiet, if you please.” 

“All right, doctor; I suppose 
you know best; but I feel as if I 
could stand walking about now.” 

“ Well, Chloride, 1 hope you are 


— ‘ better.” And the doctor 
emphasised the name and studied 
the effect. 


“You call me by a queer name, 
doctor.” 

“The name I have known you 
by for many a long year, Chloride.” 

Bill looked at him a moment and 
said quietly— 
“My name is Burnfield, doctor.” 
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“ Well, Burnfield, I hope to see 
you better in a few days.” 

“Oh, I'll be quite myself in a 
week or two, I am sure,” said Bill; 
“T was pretty thoroughly shaken 
up, you know.” 

“You were that, B—Burnfield. 
By the way, I just remember that 
you did not finish your narrative 
yesterday. Would you care to go 
on with it now, or would you rather 
wait till after breakfast?” and Put- 
terton wondered if Bill’s state of 
mind were such that he could re- 
member where he left off his story, 
and finish it consistently. He was 
surprised, therefore, when Bill an- 
swered readily— 

“Oh, it’s soon finished. Let me 
see; I stopped to point out the 
cache, did I not?” 

“You did,” answered Putterton. 

“Well, I worked away, filling 
the chamber with silver, and look- 
ing forward to the time when I 
could have it transported, and 
could join my darlings, from whom 
I had occasional letters, when one 
day I concluded I had enough to 
cover my debts, and leave me a 
goodly sum besides, especially if 

could sell the mine. I made a 
hasty map of the locality—the ori- 
sage papers having been destroyed 
y a fire in my camp—and went up 
to put in a final blast, taking my 
lunch with me in a small tin pail. 
I worked hard all day, and so late 
that I was in great haste to get 
back. I concluded to risk the 
short cut— which, by the way, 
might be much improved by a 
little blasting, which I have al- 
ways neglected doing—and I hur- 
ried along it. The darkness gath- 
ered fast, and in spite of my care, 
when I reached a sort of smooth 
buttress, 1 missed my footing, and 
only remember crashing into the 
pine-boughs, and trying to clutch 
them. The next I knew I found 
myself here in the cabin, with a 
kind and skilful attendant — Mr. 


Putterton, come from I don’t know 
where, just in time—who persisted 
in calling me ‘ Bill’ and that queer 
name ‘Chloride,’ and contradicting 
me on every point. But tell me now, 
how you happened to discover my 
secluded glen so providentially ?” 

“Very well,” said Putterton, 
“you have told your story so 
well that the least I can do is 
to tell you ours; but I wish first 
to say frankly to you that ours 
includes yours, and yours as I tell 
it, differs radically from yours as 
you tell it.” 

“We have differed so radically 
from the beginning of our ac- 
quaintance that a little more will 
be of no special consequence.” 

Thereupon Putterton proceeded 
to relate the circumstance of Bill’s 
finding the box, and of their start- 
ing out to investigate the matter. 
Bill listened with apparently com- 
bined interest and astonishment. 

“You say you do not remember 
anything of this, Mr. Burnfield?” 
inquired the doctor. 

“Not a single circumstance. 
How could I? I can’t comprehend 
what you mean by telling me such 
an absurd tale.” 

“We won’t discuss the matter 
at present,” said Putterton, sooth- 
ingly; “it will do you no good, 
so rest quiet, and we will try to 
reconcile things another time. The 
doctor here will stay some days 
longer, and by that time I hope 
your condition will be much im- 
proved.” 

“T can stay a week or two yet,” 
said the doctor. “1 have an asso- 
ciate who will look after my pati- 
ents in Ruby, and I am so much 
interested in Burnfield’s case that I 
couldn’t think of leaving now.” 

“But where is Barney,” ex- 
claimed Bill suddenly,—‘ my old 
partner, Barney—Barney Garran? 
Or was it only a dream? did I only 
dream that I saw him again ?” 

“There was a man here who 
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claimed to be Burnfield’s old part- 
ner—the same man who overtook 
us at our first night’s camp, two 
of them there were; they gave us 
the slip. But you said you didn’t 
remember that trip. Well, this Bar- 
ney gave us the slip again last night.” 

“Gone away, is he—gone away 
without leaving any word? Ah, I 
fear he hasn’t reformed much; but 
with all his faults, I like him; he’s 
a good fellow in many ways. So 
he’s gone, and he was actually here 
—actually here,” and Bill stared 
blankly at the floor. 

“ He’ll turn up again probably ; he 
is not trotting over this wilderness 
for nothing,” observed Winmore. 


The conversation dropped with . 


this, and the subject was not again 
referred to. The days went by, 
and the strangers failing to re- 
appear were gradually forgotten. 
The mine was left unworked, for 
Putterton and Winmore were both 
too much absorbed in the singular 
case of Chloride to settle down to 
mining. They occupied themselves 
when not busy about the cabin 
with rambling around the whole 
vicinity, and in doing so, discovered 
some curious ruins, which in their 
first haste had been completely 
overlooked. They took them to be 
relics of the Spaniards who had 
worked the mine, but they soon 
saw that the Spaniards them- 
selves had used material from one 
structure to build a cabin, the ruins 
of which were fresh by compari- 
son. Putterton then ascribed the 
remains to some prehistoric race, 
and interested himself in studying 
and measuring them. The valley 
had evidently been the stronghold 
of a numerous people; for after 
finding the better preserved ruins, 
his eye was ever on the alert, and 
he found traces all over the val- 
ley and amidst all the mountains 
round about. There were caves 
walled up with masonry too; and 
in many places the ground was 
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literally covered with arrow-chips 
and broken pottery. He resolved, 
on the recovery of Bill, and when 
his independent fortune was well 
assured by the mine, to devote 
himself to the investigation and 
study of the archeology of the 
region. Bill meanwhile -persisted 
in being treated as Burnfield, 
though he went on _ improving 
physically very fast. His talk was 
continually of his wife and baby, 
and Ramapo. With the aid of a 
pair of shears and Winmore’s razors, 
he succeeded in making a marked 
change in his appearance, declaring 
gravely, that excepting wrinkles, 
scars, and grey hair, he had not 
altered much after all,—a state- 
ment that amused as well as 
puzzled his companions. He de- 
sired to write, but the doctor for- 
bade any mental exertion for some 
weeks, and compelled him instead, 
so soon as he was strong enough, 
to walk with him every day, all 
the time studying him closely. 
In response to some inquiries from 
Putterton, the doctor said there 
were numerous cases on record 
where persons had received blows on 
the head by stones, falls, &c., which 
had caused them to forget language, 
friends, and even their own names, 
—so that Bill’s case was thus far by 
no means extraordinary—even the 
idea which he persisted in that he 
was altogether another man; but 
the radical change in his speech, 
and the curious coincidence at 
times between his assertions and 
the reality, made the case a singular 
and perplexing one. 

Bill showed no signs of chang- 
ing his mental condition; on the 
other hand, his mind seemed hourly 
to more firmly crystallise in its new 
form. The doctor concluded at 
length that the change would be 

rmanent. He had known Bill 
or a long time, and he was sorry 
to think that he would know him 
no more as the same generous 
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Chloride. He thought, however, if 
there was any balance to Bill’s pre- 
sent condition of mind—and there 
had been no evidence to the con- 
trary—he might pass through life, 
for several years, perhaps, as the man 
whom he supposed himself to be. 
One day [ determined to state 
his conclusions to Pntterton and 
Winmore as soon as they should 
return from a tramp up the Glen. 
Bill was lying on a blanket in the 
shade, comfortable and serene; and 
the good doctor sat beside the door- 
way on a bench, lost in the con- 
sideration of his singular case. The 
day had been a delightful one, and 
was near its close. The sky in the 
west, as the sun settled his huge 
bulk down beyond the edges of the 
cliffs, promised another of the gor- 
geous sunsets which had so much 
leased Winmore. The intensity 
of the colour and reflections, spread- 
ing over the whole dome of the 
heavens, compelled the doctor’s at- 
tention, and he gazed pensively up 
into the maze of dazzling cloud- 
forms. Sitting in this abstracted 
manner, he became gradually aware 
that there were not only moving 
forms in the sky, but on the earth 
as well; and suddenly it occurred 
to him that the sounds of hoofs 
and jingling spurs were no part of 
the sunset. Somewhat alarmed, 
he started to his feet, and was as- 
tonished to find quite a cavalcade 
scarcely a hundred yards off, steadi- 
ly though not rapidly approaching. 
He quickly gave a long loud hal- 
loo, as a signal to Winmore and 
Putterton that they were want- 
ed, and taking up a rifle, calmly 
awaited the arrival of the visitation. 
His signal was answered by a 
shout from the foremost rider, who 
then spurred his horse boldly on 
ahead of his comrades. As he 


dashed up, he exclaimed, in a 
familiar tone— 
“ Why, how d’ye do agin, gents? 
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Didn’t ’spect to be yer so soon agin; 
but I’m tarnal giad we air, fur 
the sooner fur our purpose the 
better. We’ve got business yer, 
an’ we'll camp yer fur a day or 
two, ef ye don’t mind. We've got 
a party a-showin’ of ’em the Smoky 
Hill kentry.” 

The doctor hesitated, and was 
on his guard. He scarcely knew 
what to do in the matter. Bill, 
who had arisen, stood drawn to 
his full height, looking - sharply 
at two riders who, as they came 
up and dismounted, proved to be 
women. The doctor was more than 
ever astonished, and just had time 
to note that they were uncommon- 
ly good-looking, as the elder flew 
past him into Chloride’s outstretch- 
ed arms, with a joyful cry of— 

“Oh, Willie! have I found you 
at last ?” 

The foremost rider quickly dis- 
mounted, and discovered something 
wrong with his saddle that required 
an astonishing amount of atten- 
tion. The doctor mechanically put 
down his rifle as he wiped his eyes, 
and exclaimed— 

“ Wonderful! wonderful!” Then 
remembering his professional du- 
ties, he hastily pulled out his note- 
book, and made some careful en- 
tries therein, just as Putterton and . 
Winmore arrived breathless. 

“Ye’ll belave me now, perhaps,” 
said the Irishman Barney—for it 
was he—triumphantly. 

“ Yis, gents; ye’ll believe Barney 
now, won’t ye?” said the man Con. 

Winmore was delighted when 
the younger lady thanked him for 
being “so kind to her poor papa;” 
but Putterton was completely non- 
plussed, and still shook his head 
doubtingly. 

“Tt was all through Barney,” 
they heard the lady say who was 
talking with Bill; ‘“ we never could 
have found you without him—could 
we, Nellie?” 
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A LITTLE CHAT ABOUT MRS. OLIPHANT. 


IN A LETTER FROM AN ISLAND. 


Don’r bear malice,—there’s a 
good fellow. I know perfectly 
what you are going to say; and 
every word is true— that’s the 
worst of it. It is the simple truth 
that one of the most delightful 
books on English literature * that 
has been written for some years, 
has been lying on my table for six 
months, not unread indeed — for 
it is a book that one reads without 
break or pause, the interest is so 
skilfully sustained, and the char- 
acters are treated with such living 
sympathy —but without eliciting 
those words of welcome which 
Maga delights to use when one of 
her favourite children enters the 
crowded lists, and carries off the 
big prize, or one of the big prizes, 
of the day. And of all living men 
or women, who deserves better of 
Maga than Mrs. Oliphant? That 
unwearied and facile pen has been 
constantly at work now for more 
than thirty years; even the _his- 
torical pen in Castle Street which 
so fascinated the onlooker across 
the road was not more prolific; 
but the delightful story of ‘ Katie 
Stewart’ — the first and in some 
respects the freshest of all her 
fictions} — is not yet forgotten, 
nor is likely to. be, so long as the 
old Castle of Kelly keeps one stone 
upon another, and the blue-eyed, 
ellow- haired fisher lads of St. 

onance, launch their slim craft 
upon that Mare Tenebrosum which 
still maintains its ill-repute. 

** Buy my caller herrin’— 
Ye may ca’ them vulgar fairin’— 


Wives and mithers maist despairin’ 
Ca’ them lives o’ men,” 
is a verse of an old Scottish song— 
not so very old, by the way—which 
Charles Kingsley delighted to re- 
peat; and much of its pathetic 
homeliness is embodied in ‘ Katie 
Stewart.’ Every one, whether born 
in “the Kingdom” or out of it, re- 
cognises the force and picturesque- 
ness with which a life that has 
passed away is reproduced; but its 
essential truthfulness can be ade- 
quately appreciated by those only 
whose boyish horizon was rounded 
by Largo Law, and to whom in 
later years the links of St. Andrews 
have become a sacred shrine, who 
belong, if not by kith and kin yet 
by sentiment and association, to 
the shrewd old Kellie stock, which 
David Wilkie has immortalised in 
his great picture of the last Lord— 
a picture which Titian or Velasquez 
would have been proud to paint; 
and indeed I know no Spanish 
Hidalgo by the one, or Venetian 
Doge by the other, in which so 
much of the high mature sagacity 
of a serene but vigilant Old “2 
has been so nobly expressed. It 
is probably heresy to say so, and 
the kindly old man himself was of 
the commonest Scotch type; yet 
there is that unmistakable dis- 


‘tinction of style about the picture 


which is characteristic of the ve 
highest work only. Wilkie wi 
his brush, and Mrs. Oliphant with 
her pen, have made the plain hard 
shrewd features of the obscure Fife 
folk—the lairds and the ladies, the 








od The Literary History of England, 1790-1825. By Mrs. Oliphant (Macmillan, — 
1882). 

+ First at least in the sense that Katie was the earliest of the heroines who made 
‘ Katie Stewart’ appeared during the year 1852. 
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farm lads and the fisher lasses— 
very visible to many a reader who 
has never been north of the Tweed; 
and it is to be hoped that the most 
bitterly Radical of Scotch counties 
is duly grateful for the honour that 
has been done it. The Fife which 
they have portrayed, to be sure, 
belonged to the good old Tory 
times, when the gentlemen of the 
shire were represented in Parlia- 
ment as well as its weavers and its 
cotton-spinners ; when there was 
something distinctive and _idio- 
matic in our national character, and 
habits, and speech ; when Scotland 
was a keen independent force in 
politics as in letters, and not a col- 
lourless reflection of the Birming- 
ham Caucus and the Liberation 
Society. If we are to believe Syd- 
ney Smith, it was always difficult 
to get a joke into our countrymen ; 
but of late years they have got 
worse and worse. Life has become 
*“ fu’ o’ sariousness ” to them as to 
their collies ; and even the deadly 
liveliness of Lord Rosebery’s jokes 
can only elicit a grim and bitter 
smile from the burgh Tadpoles and 
the parochial Tapers who never get 
“enuch o’ fechtin’,’—the dreary 
and dismal fechtin’ of fanatical rad- 
icalism and the bigotry of dissent. 
It was Charles Lamb—was it not ?— 
who said that the greatest pleasure 
of life was to do good by stealth, 
and have it found out by accident. 
The innocent little quip of the 
most delightful and whimsical of 
our humourists was cruelly sat upon 
the other night by a severe cham- 
pion of the political and municipal 
privileges of her sex to whom I 
ventured to repeat it. The moral- 
ity of such a sentiment appeared to 
her to be far from elevated,—utter- 
ly unbecoming and indefensible in 
short. What a change from the 
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lively, witty, graceless old ladies 
who were dear to the Dean and 
the Doctor ! * 

Katie Stewart is apt to run away 
with those who have loved the 
bright clever little woman nearly 
as long as they can remember ; and 
you are still, I see, ominously silent 
and unconvinced. Hang it, mar, 
when a convicted contributor goes 
down figuratively on his gouty 
knees, and clothes himself in allu- 
sive sackcloth and ashes, what more 
can he do? Magnanimity is a 
feminine virtue ; but I forgive you, 
in the finest spirit of charity to 
which a male creature can attain, 
your uncharitable constructions. 
My dear fellow (— there now, 
that’s right—you will find these 
Manillas not bad, and the Ser- 
geant’s whisky is undeniable) my 
dear fellow, this happy Island is 
just a hundred times too lovely. 
And the water was wet, Heine says 
in his unapproachable way; but 
somehow the Arran rain don’t wet 
us. It rains more or less every 
day, I suppose; but some of our 
finest sky and cloud effects are due 
to the storms which visit us from 
sea and mountain with praiseworthy 
punctuality ; and it would be base 
ingratitude to the clerk who looks 
after the weather in these parts if 
we were to stay indoors when an 
almost incredible rainbow is arch- 
ing Ben Ghoil, or a thunder-cloud 
trailing across the bay. And then 
when a really fine day arrives 
—heralded by the Loves and the 
Graces and the golden Hours and 
all the rest of them—any kind of 
work is distinctly out of the ques- 
tion. The man who can put pen to 
paper on such a morning is a poor 
creature. Don’t admit him into 
the sanctum. Trust him not—he 
is fooling thee. Whatever profes- 





* Swift in one of his pieces speaks of ‘“‘ the Dean and the Doctor;” but our 
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sions he may make, you will dis- 
cover sooner or later, that instead 
of being a fit comrade for the good 
fellows who sit down at Maga’s 
hospitable table, he is a Birming- 
ham communist, a Pittenweem 
pailie, or a member of the present 
Cabinet. 

The charms of this Island of the 
Saints (and the dear creatures are 
splashing in the water or paddling 
about the rocks all day long) will 
be dwelt upon more fully on an- 
other occasion—you will let me 
sing its praises, by and by, when the 
proper opportunity occurs. There 
are one or two charming volumes 
on the natural history of the wild 
beasts and the wild birds which 
haunt these coasts, lying in the 
corner there under the waterproofs, 
which I would like to recommend 
to your attention; and I have a 
deal to say about white and purple 
heather, and filmy ferns and eider 
ducks, and the solans on Ailsa, and 
the Phoca vitulina, and the Duke’s 
muckle hart, which may stand over 
in the meantime. But doesn’t the 
mere table of contents make your 
mouth water? And do you think 
the readers of Maga will be able 
to restrain themselves till next 
month. On my word of honour, 
they won’t bedisappointed—though 
the Duke himself should ask me to 
shoot his choicest covers—which, 
by the way, he hasn’t done yet. 
That’s an oversight of course ; for 
I have a great regard for his Grace, 
and don’t at all go along with the 
Glasgow Radicals, who wish to have 
the island “opened up” (as they 
call it) by dividing it among them- 
selves. Let us rather be thankful 
that there is one spot within easy 
hail of civilisation that is as rude 
and unreclaimed to-day as it was in 
good King Robert’s day, or in the 
aboriginal Adam’s for that matter. 
You are free to wander from Ben 
to Ben without a creature looking 
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at you—except the deer and the 
grouse. You may lie about among 
the heather in a hundred glens— 
smoking numberless pipes, and 
“tasting” unnumbered “trams” 
—without a gillie to say you nay. 
You may wear your shabbiest 
knickerbockers; and even a hat 
without a brim will not be the 
signal for social annihilation. The 
truth is that there is no society to 
speak of,—at least no such society 
as anybody in Glasgow out of the 
Saltmarket and the Gallowgate 
would condescend to recognise. The 
Duke has his friends, no doubt; 
and occasionally a bevy of unzoned 
Graces—solutis Gratie zonis—on 
unkempt mountain ponies startle 
the maidens of the villagery or 
flutter the dovecots of Invercloy ; 
but there are no stuck-up autocrats 
of Stock Exchange or sugar market 
to shut you out of their “ policies,” 
and hurt, with their befrizzled 
flunkies and gaudy trappings and 
the toilette of the demi-monde, the 
simplicity of our pastoral life. 
Long life to the Duke, say I,— 
and may his shadow never grow 
less ! 

These are the facts of the case, 
my Lord ; and even the most candid 
of friends must admit that the evi- 
dence for the defence is complete 
and overwhelming. The prisoner 
is dismissed from the bar without 
a stain upon his character. So let 
us shake hands, and set to work. 
The yellow leaves are careering 
wildly before the October blast ; 
the hillsides are damp and sodden ; 
the Graces have bound up their 
zones, and flitted elsewhere with 
the swallows. There is no more to 
be done outside,—foxes as well as 
snakes having been banished from 
our blessed island (only among the 
inaccessible corries of Cashtelabel a 
few of them may still consort with 
the eagles,—but riding up there 
would be very rough); the grouse 
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have grown as shy as hawks or 
tinkers; and “the plaintive crea- 
tures who pity themselves on moor- 
lands,” and who are always very 
wideawake, are particularly so at 
this season. The time of the sing- 
ing (and shooting) of birds is past, 
—the time for idly dallying with 
idleness, for chewing the cud of 
sweet and bitter fancies (and there 
an end), for lazily flirting with the 
Sirens of sky and sea and meadow. 
So bolt the front door, Betty, and 
light the study fire. Winter is 
upon us. 

Each of us has his pet ambition 
and his pet hero—his Napoleon, 
his Goethe, his William the Silent, 
his Cromwell, his Shakespeare. As 
we grow older our tastes become 
simpler, and I sometimes fancy 
now that the fame of Isaak Walton 
is that which I would most covet. 
What a safe immortality his inno- 
cent prattle enjoys! Such fame as 
his is altogether pure and lovely. 


One cannot perhaps entirely under- 
stand its persistent vitality—this 
fragile Nautilus on the stormy 
boundless Atlantic; but the con- 
viction that it would be a thousand 
pities if so much mildness, and 


sweetness, and ineffable content 
with trifles were to be shipwrecked 
on the shore of oblivion, and lost 
to living men, may possibly ex- 
plain it more or less. Grata quies. 
The turbid restless world is soothed 
and mollified by this simple picture 
of goodness which never changes. 
It is like those rustic pictures on 
the Urn which Keats must have 
seen somewhere,—what would that 
Urn bring at Christie’s to-day, I 
wonder, if it could be found in 
Borghese Palace or elsewhere ? 


“Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou 
canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be 
bare ; 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thou 
kiss, 


[Jan, 


Though winning near the goal—yet, do 
not grieve ; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not 
thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be 
fair !” 


But if Isaak Walton’s is some- 
thing unique and out of reach, the 
fame of a writer like Mrs Oliphant 
who has done much in her long 
day’s work to make our common 
life brighter and sweeter, is surel 
very enviable. Just think of the 
millions she has made happy—if 
for anhouronly! I declare to you 
in all honesty, that the reputation 
of the great Captains who have 
marched with conquering banners 
across a continent seems to me 
poor and shabby in comparison. 


Soldiers, like Poor Laws and 


Prisons and the Hangman, are 


necessary evils: but this is the 
finest bloom and blossom of life, 
which suffices in itself and needs 
no justification. What a debt we 
owe her! How much pure pleasure 
she has given us! When we talk 
of the great benefactors of our 
race, let not the poor story-teller 
be forgotten. And during these 
many years of eager activity in our 
service, how loyal and constant she 
has been to truth and beauty and 
goodness. I do not suppose that 
Mrs Oliphant is one of the writers 
who consciously entertain or pro- 
fess, what is called in the jargon of 
the day, “high views of the literary 
calling ;” but it may certainly be 
said of her that she has never 
written a page which she would 
wish unwritten, and which is not 
perfectly sweet and clean and 
wholesome. The nastiness of some 
of our female novelists is simply 
amazing; it sins against art as 
much as against good morals and 
good manners; it leaves a bad 
taste in the mouth for weeks after- 
wards; yet the most prolific and 
the most brilliant of the Sister- 
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hood, who has had the widest ex- 
perience and shows the clearest 
insight, never once fails to preserve 
her womanly reticence, never hurts 
the most shrinking modesty, never 
violates the finest code of honour. 
The value of such an example is 
incalculable,—it is to the England 
of letters what Queen Victoria 
(might I not add Lord Beacons- 
field?) has been to that other Eng- 
land which, in spite of craven 
counsels and infatuation in high 
places, is still strong and of a good 
courage. 

Mrs Oliphant is of course speci- 
fically a story-teller,—as Walter 
Scott and the Homer who wrote 
the Odyssey were story - tellers. 
There is an air of almost garrulous 
ease about her best work which is 
highly characteristic. She is not 
a “painful” preacher—she does not 
care overmuch for that curious feli- 
city in the construction of sentences 
to which the Thackerays and the 
Matthew Arnolds attain—she does 
not polish her periods till they 
shine like old silver. We are told 
nowadays that Scott was no poet, 
and that his prose style was abom- 
inably ungrammatical. Mrs Oli- 
phant is never so slovenly as Scott 
can be when he likes; but we learn 
when we read her books, as we do 
when we read his, that there is 
something better than style. The 
man who is sensitively and finically 
fastidious about the arrangement of 
words is generally good for little 
else. He grows weary before he 
gets to real business. There are 
whole pages of ‘The Antiquary’ 
and ‘Quentin Durward’ where not 
a single erasure or correction ap- 
pears on the manuscript. Would 
‘The Antiquary’ and ‘Quentin 
Durward’ have been what they 
are if the writer had been harder 
to please? I doubt it; and even 
the style would have lost something. 
It would have lost not merely its 


easy unstudied charm, but some- 
thing more—something that recalls 
the sough of the wind, the murmur 
of the sea, the plash of the waves. 
The ‘Lord of the Isles’ is said by 
one eminent critic to be no better 
than a big blunder ; but the breeze 
blows all about it, it sparkles as 
the waves sparkle, and through its 
spontaneous unsystematic natural 
music there breathes the true spirit 
of the stormy Hebrides. Mrs Oli- 
phant’s style at its best has some- 
thing of the same outdoor charm. 
It belongs to the conservatory and 
the hothouse as little as Sir Wal- 
ter’s. It does not surprise us 
therefore that in particular her 
description of natural scenery 
should be brightly picturesque. 
She does not know much of our 
brilliant West, with its orange and 
purple sunsets, across the wide At- 
lantic ; but the bleak charm of the 
east of Scotland, of breezy head- 
lands and level links, is dwelt upon 
and emphasised with the true artist 
feeling. An édition de luxe of 
‘Katie Stewart’ with cuts by 
George Reid would be a book to 
prize. Her English landscape too 
is admirable,—the gracious wealth 
and richness of the midland sum- 
mer— 


‘* The moan of doves in immemorial elms 
And murmur of innumerable bees ”— 


has seldom been rendered with 
more genuine joy and sympathy. 
All this of course belongs more 
or less to the outside ; but in the 
essential elements of her craft, Mrs 
Oliphant has few rivals. When 
we remember that, for at least 
thirty years, not a summer has 
passed without its romance in 
three volumes, its thrilling ghost- 
story, its sea-side ramble, we get 
some measure of the amazing fer- 
tility of her invention. And take 
them all in all, how good they are ! 
There may be no Uncle Toby or 
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Jonathan Oldbuck among the char- 
acters; but what variety, what 
delicate discrimination, what a 
keen sense of the subtler lights 
and shades of human nature! She 
treats the male sex, it must be 
admitted, with habitual tolerant 
good-humoured contempt, — these 
big unwieldy awkward creatures, 
who are so much in the way, who 
don’t know what to do with them- 
selves of a wet morning, but stand 
about with their hands in their 
pockets before the fire and yawn 
in your face, are apt to provoke a 
soft breezy laughter, that after all 
has no malice in it,—but the girls 
are invariably attractive. The 
estimable Miss Marjoribanks (why 
not spell it Marchbanks at once?) 
who is so resolved to do her duty 
to her dear papa, is in many ways, 
to be sure, little better than a 
man, and is therefore regarded at 
first with a certain implicit sus- 
picion; but Mrs Oliphant cannot 
harden her heart for long against 
a woman, and even Miss Marjori- 
banks is ultimately allowed to 
escape. They are none of them 
by any means faultless ; they prac- 
tice the engaging ruses, and are not 


superior to the charming foibles of 
their sex; but yet with infinite 
diversity of superficial trait, how 
tender and gracious and womanly 
they are. Mrs Oliphant’s ideal of 
English girlhood, kept constantly 
before us for so long, has done a 
world of good to our girls, who 
begin to see that to be loud and 
fast and risqué is essentially bad 
style. And the talk—how un- 
affected and natural it is—no one 
saying what he ought not to say, 
but just the right thing—never 
strained or rhetorical, though often 
nervous and sparkling, and rising 
at a tragic crisis to an almost 
monumental simplicity. There 
are whole passages of dialogue in 
the more intense and dramatic 
situations which for close sustained 
excellence of mere writing could 
hardly be surpassed. 

Love must always be, as it has 
always been (from Helen of Troy 
to Hetty Sorrel), the main theme 
of the story-teller. 


*¢ Of all the follies that I know, 
The sweetest folly in the world is love,” 


says an old singer;* and though 
Mrs Oliphant sometimes treats the 





* The lines are to be found in one of Aytoun’s poems,—not your fast friend 
and so long valued contributor, WiJliam Edmonstoune,—but Sir Robert of Inch- 
dairnie, who lived, if I remember rightly, in the reign of Charles I. The vers de 
societé of that modish Muse, — though quite forgotten now —are as terse and 
epigrammatic as Austin Dobson’s. That on the tender passion—bland, courteous, 
cynical, musical—is a real gem; and the readers of Maga at least may have a 


glimpse of it in passing :— 


** There is no worldly pleasure here below 
Which by experience doth not folly prove, 
But among all the follies that I know, 
The sweetest folly in the world is love; 
But not that passion which with fools’ consent 
Above the reason bears imperious sway, 
Making their lifetime a perpetual lent, 
As if a man were born to fast and pray. 
No, that is not the humour I approve, 
As either yielding pleasure or promotion : 
I like a mild and lukewarm zeal in love, 
Althongh I do not like it in devotion ; 
For it has no coherence with my creed, 
To think that lovers die as they pretend : 
If all that say they dy, had dy’d indeed, 
Sure long ere now the world had had an end. 
Besides we need not love but if we please ; 
No destiny can force men’s disposition, 
And how can any die of that disease, 
Whereof himself may be his own physician ? 


But some seem so distracted of their wits, 
That I would think it but a venial sin, 
To take some of those innocents that sit 
In Bedlam out, and put some lovers in. 
Yet some men, rather than incur the slander 
Of true apostates, will false martyrs prove: 
But I am neither Iphis nor Leander, 
I'll neither drown nor hang myself for love. 
Methinks a wise man’s actions should be such 
As always yield to reason’s best advice : 
Now for to love too little or too much, 
Are both extreams, and all extreams are vice. 
Yet have I been a lover by report, 
Yea I have dy’d for love as others do, 
But, prais’d be God, it was in such a sort, 
That I reviv’d within an hour or two. 
Thus have I liv’d, thus have I lov’d till now, 
And find no reason to repent me yet ; 
And whosoever otherways will do, 
His courage is as little as his wit.” 
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complaint more seriously, I fancy 
she is half inclined to agree with 
him. She has hardly ventured, at 
least except once and again, to 
touch its deeper chords. On the 
other hand it must be admitted 
that Love with her, even at its 
slightest, is always a fine and noble 
pastime. It is never materialised 
into mere animal instinct,—-never 
made cynical sport of, as even a 
Thackeray could make cynical sport 
of it. It may be fooling ; but it is 
tender and gracious fooling—such 
as befits pure maidens and whole- 
some lads. For none of her works 
appeal to the moody satirist or the 
cynic whose text is Vanitas/ or only 
to the very gentlest of the craft ; 
they are addressed to a simpler 
audience—virginibus puerisque/ 
But a story-teller who cannot in- 
vent a good story cannot after all 
be said to be a good story-teller. 
Wherein consists the excellence of 
a good story? That it should pro- 
ceed in its development in strict 
obedience to natural laws—unfold- 
ing itself in the sure instinctive 
inevitable way in which the lily 
or the rose unfolds itself—is, I 
should fancy, the main condition of 
excellence. The Greek tragedians, 
it is supposed, rightly or wrongly, 
were supreme in this difficult art. 
The definition assumes of course 
that nothing abnormal, nothing 


. extraneous, is to be introduced, 


and so does not cover what may 
be called the “ grotesque” in story- 
telling — Don Quixote, and Tris- 
tram Shandy, and Pantagruel, 
which are as discursive as they are 
whimsical. But with this exception 
the definition may be accepted as 
tolerably comprehensive; and judged 
by this standard, Mrs Oliphant is, 
upon the whole, a firstrate story- 
teller. Homer sometimes nods ; 
and so does Mrs Oliphant. The 
‘Chronicles of Carlingford’ mark 
i various keys the highest level 


she has reached ; nowhere else has 
she given us such close and strenu- 
ous work ; the picture of the reti- 
cent high-strung youthful Noncon- 
formist divine, surrounded by the 
vulgar Tozers and Pigeons of the 
dissenting sheepfold, is humorous 
as well as pathetic in the highest 
sense; but as stories they are by 
no means faultless. A not incon- 
siderable amount of irrelevant inci- 
dent is introduced, which tends to 
spoil the simplicity of the interest. 
The sensational needlewoman, and 
all her connections, male and fe- 
male, have no business in a quiet 
place like Carlingford. They be- 
long distinctly to a quite different 
class of fable, and the entangle- 
ments and complications they give 
rise to interrupt the orderly devel- 
opment of the relations between 
Vincent and his flock, and, as 
factors in the inevitable rupture, 
mar an otherwise almost perfect 
design. 

It may be the system indeed— 
not Mrs Oliphant—that is to blame. 
That a story cannot be told except 
in three octavo volumes is surely a 
monstrous and degrading supersti- 
tion. Of this malignant fetish of 
the book trade Mrs Oliphant (in 
common with many others) has 
been the victim. When the brains 
were out the man would die, and 
there an end ; but the British novel- 
writer is denied this wholesome 
privilege. His work is done; his 
story is finished ; but fifty pages of 
volume three remain to be written. 
How can he make bricks without 
straw? Is it surprising that the 
interest should flag? or that, know- 
ing what a voyage is before him, he 
should economise his resources, and 
deal out the very smallest ration 
on which the crew can be kept 
going? It must be sorrowfully 
confessed that Mrs Oliphant some- 
times gets the least little bit weary 
of her sweetest heroines ; and then 
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perhaps she is apt to communicate 
a shade of her own weariness to 
the reader. But it is simply mar- 
vellous, all things considered, how 
seldom this happens,—on the con- 
trary, from the first page to the 
last, what spirit! what animation ! 
what verve / 

While I cheerfully recognise that 
the imaginative force of Charlotte 
Bronté and George Eliot is in 
certain respects inimitable, I am 
often inclined to maintain that Mrs 
Oliphant is the most remarkable 
woman of her time. Charlotte 
Bronté wrote three novels before 
she died ; a long interval separated 
‘Silas Marner’ from ‘ Middle- 
march,’ and ‘ Middlemarch’ from 
‘Daniel Deronda.’ Each of these 
great romance writers concentrated 
all her faculties for months (I might 
say for years) upon a single work. 
Mrs Oliphant has never had leisure 
for this absorbing devotion, this 
almost fierce concentration. Many 
a year she has written three or four 
novels at least, to say nothing of 
Essay, History, and Criticism—the 
mere trifles of an unfrequent holi- 
day. Yet Tozer is not far below 
Mrs Poyser, and pretty Rosa Els- 
worthy is just as naively natural 
and foolish as Hetty Sorrel. Had 
Mrs Oliphant concentrated her 
powers, what might she not have 
done? We might have had another 
Charlotte Bronté or another George 
Eliot, with something added which 
neither of them quite attained,— 
the soft gracious and winning charm 
of mature and happy womanhood. 
And this leads me to say that the 
pitiless and searching anatomy of 
‘Adam Bede’ and ‘ Romola’—of 
Hetty in the one, and Tito in the 
other—is not so much beyond Mrs 
Oliphant’s power, as outside her 
inclination. We feel that she might 
try it—not without fair hope of 
success ; but that she does not care 
to try it. I hesitate to affirm that 


this modest restraint—the womanly 
reticence and delicacy which re. 
fuses to probe the festering sores 
of humanity—is, even from the 
exclusively artistic point of View, 
an error to be condemned, though 
in the serene impartiality of a 
Goethe or a Shakespeare, there is, 
I suppose, something of the moral 
insensibility of the great surgeon 
who does not shrink from vivi- 
section. The artist, however, who 
seeks his subjects in the pest-house 
and the prison incurs serious risk,— 
the imaginative realism of a Balzac 
or a Hugo being apt to degenerate 
into the brutal indecorum of a 
Zola. There is, no doubt, as wide 
a gulf between the anatomy of 
‘ Adam Bede’ and the anatomy of 
that dismal Comedy of Human life, 
as there is between Balzac and 
Zola; still they are on the same 
plane, and are capable of being 
pushed to the same conclusions by 
a vile and vulgar imagination. Mrs 
Oliphant never incurs this risk; 
she keeps resolutely aloof from the 
criminal classes—detected or un- 
detected. From the earliest to the 
latest, from ‘ Katie Stewart’ to 
‘The Ladies Lindores,’ her books 
smack of the bracing and whole- 
some air which blows across the 
heather and the sea. 

The sustained and serious interest 
of ‘The Chronicles of Carlingford’ 
entitles them to a foremost place in 
the long catalogue of Mrs Oliphant’s 
writings ; but considered simply as 
the story-teller, she is at her best, I 
think, in her shorter tales, —in 
‘ Katie Stewart,’ ‘ A Rose in June,’ 
‘The Beleaguered City,’ “The Curate 
in Charge.’ The readers of Maga 
are familiar with more than one of 
her weird and gruesome excursions 
into that unseen world which is so 
remote and yet so real. The con- 
ditions of the spiritual life have 
been apprehended by Mrs Oliphant 
with really startling vividness ; and 
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he pathetic loneliness of the un- 
clothed soul—separated by an in- 
visible but impregnable barrier 
from all that it loves—has seldom 
been more sympathetically por- 
trayed.* ‘The Curate in Charge’ 
is one of the simplest but most 
perfect of these shorter pieces. 
There is only the slightest scrap of 
narrative; but how fresh, how 
tender, how true to nature it is— 
a village idyl, in which the simple 
English life and the simple English 
landscape are touched with a softly 
pathetic light. It is a distinct con- 
ception — absolutely graceful be- 
cause absolutely simple—like a 
soap-bubble or a Greek play or a 
Raphael. There is nothing by the 
way or out of the way; nothing 
that does not lend itself to the pro- 
gressive development of the history. 
If life could record itself as on a 
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photographer’s glass we know that 
this is the record which it would 
leave ; there is the unambitious ex- 
actness, the homely sincerity, the 
inevitableness. And yet there is 
something more,—-there is the im- 
agination which realises the im- 
mense pathos of human life,—of 
life, that is to say, into which no 
special adventure or misadventure 
enters, but which simply as life 
is so fundamentally sad, so in- 
trinsically a tragedy. For what is 
your life? It is evena vapour that 
appeareth for a little time, and then 
vanisheth away. 

So much for Mrs Oliphant as the 
novelist. But much remains to be 
said ; for the versatility of her in- 
tellect is as remarkable as its fer- 
tility. She is not a story-teller 
only,—she is a critic, a biographer, 
a historian.t ‘The Makers of Flor- 





* Except perhaps in some of the old ballads, which in this, as in other respects, 


are not easily distanced. 


** And sad and silent was the night 
That was atween thir twae,” 


is an exquisite touch ; so also for what I have called its “ pathetic loneliness” is 
that wild and eerie but strangely homely dirge,— 


“ This ae night, this ae night, 
Every night and alle, 
Fire and sleet and candle light, 
And Christe receive thy saule. 


When thou away from hence are passt, 
Every night and alle, 


To Whinnymuir thou com’st at last, 
And Christe receive thy saule. 


If ever thou gav’st hosen and shoon, 
Every night and alle, 

Sit thee doun and put them on, 
And Christe receive thy saule.” 


But Sir Walter, here as elsewhere, and in spite of Mr Matthew Arnold, is very 


great :— 
“ Wasted, weary, wherefore stay, 
Wrestling thus with earth aud clay ? 
From the body pass away— .. . 
Fear not suow-drift driving fast, 
Sleet or hail or levin blast— . . . 


Haste thee. haste thee, to be gone, 
Earth flits fast and time draws on— 
Gasp thy gasp, and groan thy groan, 
Day is near the breakivg.” 


+ In the list which follows, most of Mrs Oliphant’s reprinted works will be 


found ; but of those which have not been separately printed—-(the critical essays 
contributed to Maga alone would fill many volumes)—not even an approximate 
estimate can be given. 

Mrs OLieHANT’s WORKS. 


Adam Graeme—Agnes Hopetoun’s Schools and Holidays—Harry Muir: A Story 
of Scottish Life—The House on the Moor—Katie Stewart—Mrs Margaret Maitland 
—Lilliesleaf—Conclusion of do.—Magdalen Hepburn—Merkland—-Caleb Field— 
The Orphans—The Quiet Heart—Sundays—The Athelings—Zaidee—Agnes—The 
Brownlows—Salem Chapel—Miss Marjoribanks—The Rector, and the Doctor’s 
Family—The Perpetual Curate—John—Madonna Mary—The Minister’s Wife— 
A Son of the Soil—Squire Arden—Three Brothers—Carita—Lucy Crofton—The 
Primrose Path—Young Musgrave—Mrs Arthur—Phebe Junior—The Curate in 
Charge—Days of my Life—Heart and Cross—Whiteladies—A Rose in June— For 

VOL. CXXXIII.—NO. DCCCVII. F 
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ence,’ the ‘ Life of Edward Irving,’ 
her ‘Cervantes,’ her ‘ Moliére,’ her 
‘ Dante,’ are brilliant contributions 
to literary and artistic criticism. 
Her sound and admirable common- 
sense is seldom at fault ; and in her 
animated narrative the forgotten 
writers of past times become real 
and credible to us again. Her 
latest and most elaborate work in 
this department —‘The Literary 
History of England from 1790 to 
1825 ’—is also in some respects her 
best. It is more complete, more 
fiorough, consistent, and sustain- 
ed; and by it, I fancy, she would 
wish to be judged. 

The revival of the literary, or at 
least of the poetical spirit, which 
took place towards the close of last 
eontury, has been much discussed of 
late. This revival is the real theme 
of Mrs Oliphant’s new work ; and 
while I agree with many of her 
conclusions, there are others to 
which I should feel inclined to 
indicate a more or less decided 
dissent. Let me say at once, how- 
ever, that there are certain points on 
which disagreement is impossible. 
The dainty little cabinet pictures— 
that of “The Swan of Lichfield,” 
being perhaps the choicest—which 
she has given us of the literary co- 
teries of the eighteenth century, 
are handled with the most perfect 
grace and delicate effect. Her nar- 
rative of the lives of the great men 
to whom the larger share of her 
canvas is devoted, as distinct from 
her criticism of their writings, is 
extremely vivid: as biography, in 
fact, nothing could be better than 


Love and Life—The Last of the Mortimers—May—Ombra—The Story of Valen- 
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her Burns, her Cowper, her Words- 
worth, her Coleridge, her Byro 

her Scott. We feel that here at 
least the genius of the creative 
artist has been at work. Whether 
exactly accurate or not, she has 
formed in each case a vital concep- 
tion of the character and surround- 
ings of the man, and she bri 

him before us in his habit as he 
lived. The book is admirably ar- 
ranged. Mrs Oliphant disposes her 
forces like a skilful general, and 
groups them with the eye of an 
artist. And when we remember 
that among a host of smaller men 
she has to introduce us to Burns, 
Byron, Campbell, Coleridge, Cow- 
per, Crabbe, De Quincey, Hazlitt, 
Jeffrey, Keats, Landor, Moore, 
Scott, Shelley, Southey, Wilson, 
Wordsworth (all the letters of the 
alphabet, in fact), it will be obvious 
at once how much this “ genius for 
order” conduces to the comfort of 
the reader. It may be added that 
her criticism of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge among poets, and of Jane 
Austen and Susan Ferrier among 
prose writers, leaves little to be 
desired,—is adequate as well as 
appreciative. I do not know where 
we can find anything better in its 
way than her rapid and brilliant 
sketch of the great Lake Poets :—- 


“Such were the two young poets 
w10, after all preludes and symphonies 
were completed, opened a new and 
noble chapter, a great era, of poetry in 
England. Wordsworth brought to the 
sweet, and fair, and real English land- 
scape, rediscovered with all its genial 
Lreezes and wholesome freshness by 


tine; and his Brother—Innocent—At his Gates—The Greatest Heiress in Eng- 
land—Within the Precincts—He who Will not when he May—A Beleaguered 
City—‘ The Graphic,’ Christmas Number, 1880—Life of Edward Irving—Franeis 
of Assisi—Historical Sketches of the Reign of George II.—Dante, Moliére, and 
Cervantes (3 vols. of the Series of ‘ Foreign Classics for English Readers ’)—The 
Makers of Florence—Dress (Art at Home Series)—Montalembert’s Memoir— 
Caleb Field—Laird of Norlaw—Harry Joscelyn—Literary History of England 


1790-1825. 
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Cowper, his own deeply reasoning 
spirit, full of lofty perception of the 
mysteries, and sorrows, and doubts, of 
nature, and a high sympathetic philo- 
sophical faculty for the solution of 
these doubts and mysteries. Instead 
of the stale moralities and reflections 
of which the world had wn so 
weary, he brought back to human 
nature that high vindication of the 
ways of God to man which Milton 
and his angels had held in Eden, and 
taking—-what mattered the outside? 
—a poet or a peasant indifferently, 
expounded the agency of human sor- 
rows in the economy of life, and put 
forth his hand to grasp ‘the far-off 
interest of tears.’ Coleridge, on the 
other hand, opened up all that mystic 
world of suggestion in which the hu- 
man spirit lives conscious but bewil- 
dered, ‘the world not realised,’ the 
wonderful unknown to which no soul 
isa stranger, which no man has ever 
interpreted, but which, breathing mys- 
teriously upon us in tremors of the 
blood and thrills of spiritual curiosity, 
attracts more or less every conscious 
soul. The mystic wanderer who has 
lived among the dead, and carries 
about the world the burden of his 
strange punishment: the undisclosed 
secret of that darkness out of which 
the lady who is ‘beautiful exceed- 
ingly,’ the ‘angel beautiful and bright,’ 
who is nevertheless a fiend, glides 
suddenly when the victim thinks no 
evil: and all the powers of the heights 
and the depths thus came back upon 
the world which had forgotten any 
spiritual creatures more entrancing or 
mysterious than the Nymphs and 
Muses, and those little vulgar spirits 
that managed Belinda’s _ petticoat. 
New voices were yet to rise, and new 
lights to appear, in the firmament be- 
fore the epoch was accomplished, but 
it had come to its full and splendid 
beginning, with all its paths made 
straight and all its foundations laid, 
when Wordsworth and Coleridge pub- 
lished the ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ and came 
forth from their solitudes upon the 
world.” 


There are one or two points, how- 
ever, on which I am rather inclined 
to try conclusions with Mrs Oli- 
phant,—her disparaging estimate 
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of the Eighteenth Century, for in- 
stance, as well as the precise signi- 
ficance of that renewal of the poet- 
ical spirit, the earliest manifesta- 
tions of which it is thought are to 
be found in the poetry of Cowper 
and Burns. What in short are the 
characteristics of the modern Re- 
naissance? Was it a verbal reform 
only? or did it indicate a new and 
better life ? 

It seems to me that the poor 
Eighteenth Century has been rather 
unfairly treated of late—not by Mrs 
Oliphant alone. It has been said 
that its poetical style and methods 
were stilted and artificial ; and it is 
condemned accordingly. No ridi- 
cule can be too keen for a genera- 
tion which went into raptures over 
Pope’s balanced couplets. But if 
we regard it as an age in which the 
rational as opposed to the romantic 
temper was skilfully and sedulously 
cultivated, it seems to me that a 
good deal may be said for the de- 
fence. The English literature of 
the Eighteenth Century reached its 
highest level in its prose. Hardly 
before the reign of good Queen 
Anne, had Englishmen obtained a 
perfect mastery of their mother 
tongue. Of course there were great 
prose writers before her time—the 
prose of Jeremy Taylor and Sir 
Thomas Browne is luminous and 
splendid—but in the mere element- 
ary matter of constructing sentences 
they are often (if not as a rule) 
cumbrous and involved. They want 
ease, simplicity, and directness. 
Now the prose of Swift, of Addi- 
son, and of Goldsmith, is em inently 
easy, simple, and direct ; and I do 
not think that we can be said to 
have made any apprecialle advance, 
in these respects at least, since they 
wrote. The tracts which Mr Glad- 
stone discharged at Lord Beacons- 
field are not to be compared for 
finished invective with those which 
Lord Bolingbroke directed again.t 
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Walpole. But what of its poetry? 
The finest poetry of Pops, it may 
be admitted at once, is just the 
finest talk of the day, done into 
epigrammatic invective and epi- 
grammatic eulozium. It is the di- 
dactic and rationalistic spirit of the 
time presented to us in a new form 
—the metrical. I cannot think, 
however, that poems which, though 
utterly destitute it may be of the 
true lyrical movement, yet repre- 
sent in a not ignoble fashion, but 
on the contrary with the brilliant 
distinction of brilliant and potent 
pens, the great movement of a great 
age —its soldiers and its statesmen, 
its philosophy, its politics, and its 
social life—are unworthy of our 
admiration. On the other hand, 
let it be frankly recognised that 
the substance of this poetry is prose, 
and that it seldom or never ascends 
into the pure heaven of the imagina- 
tion. That the poetical style of 
Wordsworth is more natural and 
unaffected than the poetical style 
of Pope, may be admitted even by 
those who doubt whether it is as 
natural and unaffected as (let us say) 
the prose of Swift and Goldsmith. 
So that the change which Cowper 
and Burns and Wordswortheffected, 
by substituting a more direct sim- 
plicity of speech for the French 
polish of their predecessors, does 
not go very deep—if that were all. 
But the change of style was only a 
symptom,—a symptom of a change 
of spirit. The romantic idealism 
which Puritanism and the Whig 
Revolution had crushed into coun- 
try parsonages and Border peels 
was once more to make itself felt— 
no5 in Border ballads only. The 
nition which had been feeding 
itself for fifty, or sixty, or seventy 
years upon the arid husks of Whig 
constitutionalism, was suddenly 
roused by the first Pitt into the 
conception of a warmer and more 
ideal patriotism. It has been said 


that Lord Chatham was almost the 
only man of his time who read 
‘The Faery Queen ;’ and it would 
not perhaps be over- fanciful to 
maintain, that to him and to what 
he did the renewal of our poetical 
life can be not remotely ascribed, 
But the genius of modern poetry, 
sole sitting by the shores of old 
Romance, did not draw her inspira- 
tion exclusively or even mainly 
from the past. She was taken 
possession of by a fiercer spirit, 
which gave fire to her imagination 
and intensity to her music. She 
represents the modern democracy 
as well as the medieval minstrelsy, 
This child of the Revolution, who 
might have preached a Crusade, 
belongs to neither age, or rather to 
both. She has the mystical aspira- 
tions of the one and the passionate 
directness of the other. What 
would the contemporaries of Pope 
have thought of such a verse as 
this ?— 
‘** This song was made to besung at night, 
And he who reads it in broad daylight 
Will never read its mystery right, 
And yet—it is childlike easy.” 
Of all that is here implied they 
knew nothing,—they were abso- 
lutely ignorant of those dim and 
obscure pathways of the spiritual 
life on which the light of common 
day does not shine. Yet without 
its mystery and its gloom, without 
its ideality and its romance, modern 
poetry would cease to be character- 
istic. But then a revolutionary 
gospel, such as democracy is, insists 
upon a solemn and almost monu- 
mental simplicity of feeling and 
directness of expression. A rotten 
dynasty of kings and poets might 
be permitted to invoke the Loves 
and the Graces and the Muses; 
but those who proclaimed that 
human nature was always and 
everywhere the same, and who saw 
in the meanest hind a man and a 
brother, had no patience for labori- 
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ous trifling. The tragedy of life 


could play itself out in a hovel as 
ina palace ; and the characters in 
which it was recorded should be 
such as all could read. From these 
contrasted but interwoven influ- 
ences none of the new _ poets 
escaped. The romantic force might 
he stronger in one, the revolution- 
ary in another ; but Wordsworth, 
Coler idge, and Scott, as well as 
Byron, * ‘Shelley, and Keats obeyed, 
consciously or unconsciously, ‘and 
each in his own fashion, the inev- 
itable impulse. 

They are all great names to us 
still, however the tide of fame may 
ebb or flow hereafter. Mrs Oli- 
phant has said many true and ad- 
mirable things about each of them ; 
but it strikes me that she is less than 
just to Scott and Keats. The great- 
ness of Scott as a novelist, indeed, 
she abundantly recognises ; and as 
against the ungracious and ungener- 
ous carping of ‘Carlyle she defends 
her mighty countryman in a passage 
of genuine and unanswerable elo- 
quence. But she has allowed Mr 
Matthew Arnold to persuade her 
that Scott was “no poet,” and she 
assures us quite gravely that Words- 
worth’s poem, entitled ‘“ Anecdote 
for Fathers” (in which the senten- 
tious parent, after putting the ques- 
tion a dozen times, ultimately 
worries his unfortunate boy into 
admitting that he prefers Kilve to 
Liswyn— 


“At Kilve there was no weather-cock, 
And that’s the reason why ”) 


is, compared with the “Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” a miracle of poetic 
insight. Mrs Oliphant is good 
enough to admit that there are 
“unenlightened readers who are 
entirely puzzled by its seeming sim- 
plicity ;” and I frankly confess for 
my own part that I could never 
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exactly make out what all the 
pother was about. Whether the lad 
had a grudge against the weather- 
cock, or whether he simply fell back 
upon the weather-cock as the most 
obvious mode of escape from the 
importunities of his didactic rela- 
tive, I have not yet satisfactorily 
determined,—though it does occa- 
sionally occur to me that in its 
“grand abstruseness” it may pos- 
sibly belong to Lord Dundreary’s 
well-known category of “things no 
fellow can understand.” “ How 
different was Scott,” Mrs Oliphant 
goes on; “he has his perceptions 
too, but they throw no shadow of 
over-profound thought upon the 
sunshiny tale.” So much the better, 
say 1; especially as it was this same 
Scott, with his not over-profound 
perceptions, who wrote “ Proud 
Maisie is in the Wood”—to say 
nothing of a score of others, where 
the “wild-wood music” is just as 
rare. 


‘* Proud Maisie is in the wood, 
Walking so early ; 
Sweet Robin sits on the bush 
Singing so rarely. 


‘Tell me, thou bonny bird, 
When shall I marry me?’ 

‘ When six braw gentlemen 
Kirkward shall carry ye !’ 


‘Who makes the bridal bed, 
Birdie, say truly?’ 

‘The gray-headed sexton 
That delves the grave duly. 


‘Theglowworm o’er grave and stone 
Shall light thee steady ; 

The owl from the steeple sing 
Welcome, proud lady.’” 


In a later volume Mrs Oliphant 
renews her complaint. Scott be- 
came as rapidly popular as Byron ; 
but whereas Byron’s is complete 
and lasting, “Scott’s can hardly be 
called a genuine pee fame.” * 
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“Don Juan” is, I admit, the most 
plastic brilliant and vigorous “ cri- 
ticism of life” in our language, and 
Sir Walter certainly could not have 
written “Don Juan.” In that tre- 
mendous outbreak of the cruelly 
wounded spirit we have, unfortu- 
nately, Byron at his best, and I 
cannot at all agree with Mrs Oli- 
phant when she says that “ accord- 
ing to all the laws of growth and 
development Juan should have 
come first and Childe Harold 
later.” * Compared with the ma- 
ture art and the bitterly incisive 
insight of Don Juan, Childe Har- 
old is absolutely boyish; and so 
also are the Giaours, and the Laras, 
and the Corsairs, and the Parasinas 
who took the world by storm. If 
Mrs Oliphant means to maintain 
that this sickly and monotonous 
refrain upon a single string is 
superior in any way to “Marmion,” 
and the “Lord of the Isles,” and 
“The Lady of the Lake” (with 
their bright and varied life and 
their high and martial music—as 
of the sound of a trumpet) all I 
can say is that I do not agree with 
her. Byron like Shelley was one of 
the distinctly revolutionary forces 
of the age—a mighty elemental 
force ; and after a period of neglect 
we are again beginning to admit 
that he is also one of our greatest 
singers ; but in the placid strength 
and garrulous simplicity of Sir 
Walter there is something of the 
Homeric calm to which Byron, 
restlessly and recklessly egotistical, 
never attained. 

Nor do I think that Mrs Oli- 
phant has formed any quite ade- 
quate conception of the immense 
greatness of Keats. That this 
apothecary’s apprentice should have 
given us, before he was well out of 
his teens, some of the most abso- 
lutely faultless poems in the lan- 


guage — faultless as a shell or a 
erystal—does not seem to strike 
her as very wonderful. It is 
hardly too much to say that not 
one immature line came from his 
pen; that his lyrical perfection of 
style and form has never been ex- 
celled; that the unfinished “ Hy- 
perion” moves on in nobly sus. 
tained majestic march, until the 
pen is dropped with an unavailing 
sigh, and the poet disappears into 
darkness like his own dejected King 


of Day ;— 


‘* Then with a slow incline of his broad 
breast, 

Like to a diver in the pearly seas, 

Forward he stoop’d over the airy shore, 

And plunged all noiseless into the deep 
night.” 


Of those extraordinarily mature 
and finished poems Mrs Oliphant 
remarks that they are “more pre- 
ludes and overtures in poetry than 
anything else;” and that their 
author is specifically “the favour- 
ite of young readers.” Take any 
stanza of the “Ode to a Nightin- 
gale,” and the inadequacy of such 
an estimate will be apparent at 
once. 


‘Thou wast not born for death, immortal 
Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee 
down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was 
heard A; 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a 
path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when 
sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on 
the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands for- 
lorn.” 


That is not the sort of poetry pop- 
ular with “young people” only; 
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that is not “more a prelude or 
overture than anything else ;” that 
is performance of a kind which the 
most skilful and consummate art 
in the old world or the new has 
never very much surpassed. * 

Mrs Oliphant is of opinion that 
Shelley's work is more mature than 
Keats’s, and many critics (especially 
at the present moment when Shelley 
is being raised to a higher pedestal, 
and a copy of the original edition 
of ‘Adonais’ brings fifty guineas) 
will be ready to agree with her. 
In one sense the observation is 
just enough. Shelley, I fancy, had 
written his best before he died. 
His nature was passionate, not con- 
templative ; and such poetry as he 
was capable of ripens early. But 
there were still vast possibilities for 
Keats. Had Keats been permitted 
to live on, it is almost certain that 
he would have gained steadier con- 
structive force, and a mellower and 
more meditative insight. ‘ Hyper- 
ion,” the last and greatest of the 
“astonishing remnants of his mind,” 
is the best proof that his poetical 
powers were still growing. Though 
each is perfect in its way, there is 
an immense distance between his 
earlier and his later work — the 
famous colour picture in “The Eve 
of St Agnes,” for instance, being 
to my mind mere surface work 
when compared with the pure in- 
tellectual majesty of “ Hyperion.” 
Shelley, on the other hand, how- 
ever long he had lived, would have 
changed little. He was too fervid, 
too eager, too oratorical, too pas- 
sionate, too unstable to learn how 
to utilise his gifts. Whether his 
poetry might have gained greater 
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definiteness and a more distinctly 
human interest,—whether he could 
by-and-by have descended from the 
too rare air which he habitually 
breathed to the common earth and 
the common people—is also open 
to grave doubt ; for the vagueness 
and obscurity of this “beautiful 
but ineffectual angel” were consti- 
tutional, and he would probably 
have gone on to the end “beating 
in the void his luminous wings in 
vain,” as Mr Arnold has said with 
equal truth and beauty. 

There is, however, hardly one of 
the writers I have named, about 
whom Mrs Oliphant does not say 
something that is worth remember- 
ing, and calculated to throw a new 
light upon the character she is dis- 
cussing. Take any one of these, and 
consider how good it is. 

This on Cowper ;— 

“ His fits of insanity give a tragic 
piteousness to the story, and the ex- 
treme misery involved takes all power 
of judgment and wish to exercise it 
from the sympathetic spectator; but 
still the fact remains that Cowper had 
trained himself to incapacity, as other 
men do to work. Individual 
character is far more involved in intel- 
lectual aberration than most people 
are dis to admit, and it is our 
conviction that self-will and self-love 
will almost invariably be found at the 
bottom of such failures of the brain. 
8 What we should have looked 
for would have been some profound 
and morbid study of a despairing soul ; 
some terrible pictures like those of 
Job ; some confusion of gloomy skies, 
and storms, and convulsions of nature. 
That anatomy of the heart which he 
gives us in his various narratives of his 
own feelings—that minute dissection 
of quivering nerve and tissue—would 
have been what we should have looked 





* Since the text was written, I find 


Mr Palgrave says finally in a note to 


‘The Golden Treasury,’—“‘ If the fulfilment may ever safely be prophesied from 
the promise, England appears to have lost in Keats one whose gifts in poetry 
have rarely been surpassed. Shakespeare, and Milton, and Wordsworth, had 
their lives been closed at twenty-five, would (so far as we know) have left poems 
of less excellence and hope than the youth who, from the petty school and the 


London Surgery, passed at once to a place with them of ‘ high ccll.tcral glory. 
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for in his poetry. But lo, when the 
moment came, and the prophet was 
softly persuaded and guided into the 
delivery of his burden, it was no 
such wild exposition of the terrors 
and pangs of the soul that came to 
his lips. These heavy vapours melted 
and dispersed from the infinite sweet 
blueness of the heavens: he forgot 
himself as if he had never been—and 
forgot all those miseries of the im- 
agination, those bitter pangs and sor- 
rows, the despair and darkness through 
which he had stumbled blindly for 
years. A soft and genial freedom en- 
tered into his soul, involuntary smiles 
came to him, light to his eyes, and 
to his steps such wandering careless 
grace, es devious gentle ways, as 
no one had dreamed of.” 


Or this on Scott ;— 


“ He loved the feudal rule, the su- 
premacy of the gentleman, the supe- 
riority of race. He was an Edinburgh 
advocate, a member of a conventional 
society, very racy and strong, but emi- 
nently individual, and with the most 
marked character and limits. What 
was it then that made him conceive in 
homeliest simplicity such a being as 
that of Jeanie Deans, and set her 
above all the prettinesses of senti- 
ment, by the side, as we have said, 
of the Unas and Mirandas? ; 
What would any commoner soul have 
made of it? Victor Hugo's Sister 
Simplice,—she who was the imper- 
sonation of truth,—lied when the 
moment of trial came, to save the 
fugitive, and was blessed and applaud- 
ed for the deed. But noble Jeanie, in 
her Scotch severity, and purity, and 
infinite tenderness, was incapable of 
this. She could have died easily, but 
to lie she could not. What we should 
have said of her if she had not been 
capable of doing more,—if she had not 
had the fortitude and the spirit to 
break through all her habits and mod- 
est fears, and win by fair means what 
she could not attain by foul, — it is 
difficult to say. Should we have for- 
given Jeanie if Effie had died? But, 
anyhow, the best that art has made of 
such a situation in other hands is 
downfall: the impersonation of virtue 
has always abandoned her austere 
career, As soon as the claims of 
generosity, of mercy, came in, Truth 
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herself has stained her white garments, 
and the lie has been justified by bei 
called heroic. Only to Scott—who, thus 
stabbed in the house of his friends, hag 
been accused of having no noble object, 
no thought of anything but money in 
his productions, — only to Scott was 
the higher grace revealed.” 


Or this on Blake’s poetry ;— 


“*The Songs of Innocence’ and 
‘Songs of Experience’ were both the 
productions of his youth, most artless, 
sometimes most sweet—striking acci- 
dental melodies out of the simplest 
words, out of an idea half suggested, a 
sentiment of the ineffable sort, such as 
an infant, new out of the unseen, 
might give utterance to, could it give 
utterance at all. The reader is struck 
silent by the surprise of the little 
verse, a sort of babble, yet divine, 
which is beyond all dogmas of criti- 
cism or art, and yet touches the soul 
with a momentary soft contact as of 
angels’ wings: nay, it is a silly angel, 
one might suppose a spoiled child of 
heaven, petted for its tender foolish- 
ness, as sometimes a child is on earth, 
but yet in its way celestial. The little 
snatches of verses should be sung by 
children in fair spring landscapes, 
among the new-born lambs, or under 
the blossoming trees, but to criticise 
them as literary productions is impos- 
sible; it would be a kind of offence to 
simplicity and innocence. Sometimes, 
indeed, there strikes in suddenly a 
stronger note, as, when after all that 
ethereal babble of lambs, and flowers, 
and little children, the dreamer, in his 
bewildered Arcadia, suddenly dreams 
of a Tiger—and running off in his 
wonder into a few wild glowing stan- 
zas, asks suddenly, Did He who made 
the lamb make thee ?” 


All this is admirable criticism 
as well as sound sense and true 
feeling ; and if the magnificent 
young lions of the London press 
who bestow their lofty patronage 
on Mrs Oliphant—assuring her with 
charming candour that her work is 
really very fair for a woman—will 
send you anything half as good, 
there is just a chance that it won't 
be pitched into the Balaam-box,— 
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where, I take it, their modest con- 
tributions have hitherto gone. 

The revival of the romantic and 
democratic spirit which I have tried 
to describe was happily not allowed 
to make much way before it en- 
countered keen and even truculent 
criticism. The enthusiasm of a re- 
ligious is not more certain to lead 
to excess than the enthusiasm of a 
poetical revival. Francis Jeffrey, 
who was the literary autocrat of 
his time, has of late received scant 
courtesy, and considerably less than 
justice. The deft little man is as- 
sured by our esthetic youth that 
he was entirely mistaken about 
most things. He might possibly 
have passed muster during the 
eighteenth century; but he was 
decidedly out of place in a great age 
of English poetry. I am rather 
inclined to hold that it was fortu- 
nate both for himself and for the 
poetical fry, small and great, that 
he lived when he did. The new 
gospel had a vein of extravagance 
in it,—to say nothing of its fantas- 
tic humours, its self-sufficiency, its 
petulance, its pomposity. The 
wicked little sprite of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh’ treated the big serious crea- 
tures, whose gambols were certainly 
more elephantine than feline—re- 
calling Caliban rather than Ariel— 
with a good deal of mocking irrev- 
erence. This is sacrilege! was the 
cry of their devotees ; but upon the 
whole it did them good. In letters 
as in politics there are fortunately 
always two parties among us,—her 
Majesty’s Opposition as well as her 
Majesty’s Ministers ; and the Devil’s 
Advocate is a useful functionary 
elsewhere than at Rome. If the 


world had gone stark mad about 
Peter Bell and the Idiot Boy, it 
might possibly have failed to appre- 
ciate even to-day the sweet and 
serious music of the greater lyrics. 
The revolution of course was in- 
evitable ; Jeffrey could as little stay 
it with his sharp pen as Mrs Par- 
tington the Atlantic with her mop ; 
but shrewd incisive criticism like 
his steadies the mind, rebukes 
excess, prevents revolt from ris- 
ing into a reign of terror, and 
culminating in a Danton or a 
Robespierre. 

So much ‘ Maga’ will generously 
allow me to say on behalf of her 
old enemy; but it would be un- 
grateful to forget that the sympa- 
thetic criticism of his great rival, 
John Wilson, was upon the whole 
more permanently and steadily effec- 
tive. Many harsh and even savage 
things were said by him as by 
others. There used tobe an amicable 
controversy whether ‘ Blackwood’ 
or the ‘Quarterly’ had killed John 
Keats ; but Wilson loved Words- 
worth and the cause that Words- 
worth represented, and stood stoutly 
by him till victory was sure. His 
passionate advocacy was latterly 
irresistible ; and it deserved to suc- 
ceed as it did,—for though vehe- 
ment, it was not irrational, and in 
his eager and at times tumultuous 
ardour, there is the keenness of the 
critic as well as the insight of the 
poet. 

Here I might say Good-bye to 
Mrs Oliphant, were it not that there 
is one other incidental matter which 
she discusses when discoursing of 
the founders of ‘Maga’* and the 
‘Edinburgh,’ on which, before the 





* The sterling sense and shrewdness of the large-hearted and long-headed 
Scotsman who started ‘ Maga’ are, I am glad to observe, cordially recognised by 
Mrs Oliphant :— 

“But it is curious beyond measure to see the wary and keen man of business, 
the astute publisher-editor behind these riotous spirits, holding them in an in- 
Visible leash, yet, with bold calculation, allowing them to go to the very verge of 
the impossible, to endanger his purse and risk his venture, just shaving the hem 
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post closes, I would like to add a 
last word,—the merit or demerit 
of anonymity in periodical writing. 
Mrs Oliphant remarks :— 

“The principle lingers still in some 
regions, and specially in the only great 
literary organ which still has its head- 
quarters in Edinburgh. In our own 
days a different canon has begun to 
be supreme; but we cannot help re- 
verting with approval to the earlier 
idea. It is true that in the chief 
circles of literature there is never any 
great uncertainty as to whose is the 
hand that administers chastisement, 
but we believe that criticism is always 
most free, both for praise or blame, 
when it is anonymous, and that the 
verdict of an important publication, 
whether it be review as in those days, 
or newspaper as in our own, is more 
telling, as well as more dignified, than 
that of an individual, whose opinion, 
in nine cases out of ten, becomes of 
inferior importance to us the moment 
we are acquainted with his name.” 


This is fairly well put; but it 
seems to me that one paramount 
consideration, which entirely justi- 
fies the practice, has been hitherto 
overlooked. The function of criti- 
cism is to promote and consolidate 
a sound public judgment on art, 
letters, and politics ; and the critic 
who has any other aim must be 
essentially frivolous. So that the 
question really resolves itself into 
this, —In what form is criticism, 
as an educational force, most effec- 
tive? Is it well that no restraint 
should be placed upon the license 
of individual opinion? Or is it 
better that the individual should 
become, so to speak, a member of 
a venerable corporation, which re- 
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fuses to give expression to personal 
lawlessness and caprice, and sub- 
ordinates the fugitive likes and dis- 
likes of its members to a common 
tradition? The French Academy, it 
is maintained by some, has secured 
a standard of taste for France, 
That may or may not be; but our 
experience in this country certainly 
seems to me to show that when 
the principle of anonymity is dis- 
pensed with, criticism is apt to lose 
its continuity as a consistent ex- 
pression of political or literary faith, 
and to become arbitrary and per- 
sonal. The community of judg- 
ment and feeling which long and 
close association produces is in itself 
a good thing. Upon the whole we 
may expect a sounder verdict from 
men who have voluntarily sub- 
mitted themselves to the discipline 
and self-restraint, in opinion as in 
conduct, which such association 
implies, than from a scratch crew 
of “ outsiders ” casually brought 
together. It may be argued that 
a writer who does not say exactly 
what he means is a dishonest writer, 
and that anonymity is thus a 
cloak for dishonesty. But we know 
that this is not true,—a writer 
naturally gravitating to the camp 
in which he finds the companions 
with whom he has most in common, 
and discovering sooner or later that 
“the weight of too much liberty” 
is a heavy and unfruitful burden 
of which it is well to be relieved. 
This of course is only one side 
of a question which will require by- 
and-by to be maturely reconsidered. 
But even the advocates of the ex- 


and thin edge between ruin and victory. Had this license gone a hair’s-breadth 
farther ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine ’ would probably have been a six months’ wonder, 
and ended in a crowd of prosecutions for libel, or perhaps in horsewhippings and 
duels, which were the wilder fashions of the day. But by some instinct which is 
incommunicable, and as capricious as genius itself, the daring but unseen guide 


divined the limit. He was aware that 


* Desperate valour oft made good 
Even by its davit g ver ture rude, 
Where prudence might Lave fai‘ed.’ 
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periment appear to be losing heart. 
Throughout Mr Morley’s Valedict- 
ory Address the other day there 
wa; a note of discouragement. The 
sanguine hopes had not been real- 
jsed—the grand Reform had more 
or less failed. Mr Morley could 
not of course speak out his mind 
with perfect frankness; but ‘Maga’ 
can do so with a clear conscience. 
And, if I am not mistaken, her ver- 
dict will be, that from every point of 
view the practice is demoralising. 
It demoralises the editor—it de- 
moralises the staff. The quality 
of the supply must become a quite 
subordinate consideration with an 
editor who is mainly occupied in 
hunting up social or political cele- 
beities. Angling for an Archbishop 
or running into a Duke is not a 
very dignified occupation; yet in 
the circumstances in which he is 
placed, he can hardly be blamed if he 
prefer an article signed by a Duke 
or an Archbishop to an article 
signed by Jones or Smith. Jones 
and Smith, as it happens, are prac- 
tised literary artists ; but it is big 
names that are needed ; and so the 
really capable craftsmen are thrust 
aside. Nor need he be restrained 
by any oppressive sense of respon- 
sibility ; for the responsibility—the 
main if not the sole responsibility— 
confessedly rests with the writer, 
who comes forward in his own pro- 
per person to make his bow to the 
public. The editor of such a pub- 
lication, indeed, virtually abdicates 
the functions of an editor, and be- 
comes little better than the itiner- 
ant showman who stands at the door 


of his caravan of dwarfs and giants 
and two-headed babies to take the 
money. And if the system is in- 


jurious to honest and hard-working 


craftsmen who have already earned 
a modest reputation in the inner 
circle of literature, how must it op- 
erate in the case of the beginner, who 
has still his reputation to establish ? 
Until a man has obtained some 
sort of distinction, it is in vain for 
him to apply at a shop where the 
only certificate of fitness is noto- 
riety ; and it is no exaggeration to 
say that, under such a system, three- 
fourths of the men who have made 
‘Maga’ famous, and themselves 
famous through ‘ Maga,’ would 
never have had a chance. 


The Romantic School still main- 
tains its ascendancy ; but how long 
it may do so, who can tell? The 
younger men have really more in 
common with Pope than with W ords- 
worth. Belinda is resuming her airy 
empire, and honest Peter Bell is dis- 
missed, if not with derision, yet with 
a pretty distinct intimation that he 
had better try his hand at honest 
work. The rising generation is 
falling away from the prophets ; 
we are gently and daintily (for of 
course anything like violence is bad 
form) putting Carlyle and Ruskin 
aside. An age of Epigram and 
Table-talk, of Little Comedies and 
Ballades in Blue China, is before 
us. The modish Cupid of the day 
will shrill his tinsel shaft, and the 
rustle of Belinda’s brocaded petti- 
coat sound sweeter in courtly ears 
than song of thrush or skylark. 
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Next day the country -side far 
and near thought and talked of 
nothing but the fatal accident at 
Tinto, which was such a _ public 
event as moved everybody. There 
was no figure in the district more 
widely known than that of Pat 
Torrance on his black mare, a pow- 
erful horse and powerful man, look- 
ing as if they could defy every 
power of nature; and it thrilled 
every village far and near, every 
lone farm-steading and cluster of 
cottages for miles round, to be told 
that Black Jess and her master had 
both been ended by one false step, 
and that Pat Torrance, strong and 
rich and potent as he was, had 
died the death of a dog, unaided, 
unseen. The news ran from village 


to village like the fiery cross— 
everywhere expanding into new de- 
tails and a deeper and deeper horror 
of description. First the bare fact, 
then all these additional circum- 
stances, making it more and more 
visibly evident to every excited 


listener, filled the air. Each new 
passer-by was like a new edition of 
a newspaper, and had heard some- 
thing more. How the two bodies 
had been found, horse and man ; 
how Tinto had been warned over 
and over again of the danger of the 
Scaur, and would listen to no advice 
on the subject, but insisted on 
leaving it as it was, either for the 
sake of the view (though it was 
little he was heeding about views), 
or for the brag, which was more 
likely ; and how he was got up 
with much trouble, and carried 
in dead to his own house, which he 
had left in all his pride an hour or 
two before. What ground for re- 
flection upon the vicissitudes of life 


was here! There was not a group 
of two or three people anywhere 
but one at least would shake the 
head and lift up the voice of wis- 
dom, bidding the others note how 
in the midst of life we were in 
death. And when this first horror 
was exhausted, there ensued the 
brief summing up of character and 
life, the rapid history in which our 
neighbours epitomise us as soon as 
we are ended. There were no 
illusions on the subject of wild Pat 
Torrance; but on the whole he 
fared well in the hands of the rude 
country-folk, whose taste was not 
fine enough to be offended by his 
roughnesses. In spite of all his 
vices and extravagances, he had a 
certain good-fellowship with his in- 
feriors in position, a rough famili- 
arity of address which passed for 
kindness, and conciliated the com- 
mon mind. On every side the wild 
incidents of his youth were re- 
called, not unkindly. “ Eh, poor 
Tinto, poor fallow! I mind when 
he was a young lad ” the com- 
mentators began on every side. 
And the women concluded that 
perhaps if he had gotten a wife 
more like himself,things might have 
been different. The rural imagina- 
tion accepted him as he was, with 
many a sage reflection, but little 
censure on the whole—winding up 
the story of his feats and frolies, 
his stormy, wild career, with a big 
rustic sigh for the ploughboy-gen- 
tleman, the rude Laird who was so 
near to them. The tragedy was as 
complete and typical as the primi- 
tive historian could desire. And 
the man who would take no warn- 
ing, but kept the dangerous spot 
unguarded that he might get his 
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death on it, was as broad an exam- 
ple of human rashness and blind- 
ness as could have been selected. 
Wild Pat Torrance, poor fallow! 
It was just the end which everybody 
might have expected, it was allowed 
on all hands. 

But presently there arose a chill 
whisper, like the first creeping up- 
ward of an east wind, bringing grey- 
ness and blight over earth and sky. 
Who can say how this atmospheric 
influence rises, which one moment 
is not, and the next has covered 
the country with an ungenial chill ? 
It was the same with this moral 
cloud, which came, nobody knew 
from whence, nor how, rising in a 
moment. The origin of it could not 
be brought home to any individual, 
but there it was. After all, how 
could it be that Black Jess, used to 
every step of the way, went over the 
Scaur? In a moment the tide of 


popular comment changed, and those 
who had pointed out the awful jus- 


tice of fate by which Pat Torrance 
had been made to bring about his 
own fate by his obstinacy, began to 
say that so bold a rider never could 
have lost his life on so well known 
a road—without foul play. Acci- 
dent! how could it be accident, 
without some human hand to help ? 
It was not till the second morning 
that this development of the tra- 
gedy came ; and it took the whole 
of that day to establish the con- 
nection — which flashed upon the 
general mind like lightning at last 
between John Erskine’s torn 
sleave and dishevelled appearance 
and the fate of Torrance. John 
Tamson swore with angry oaths 
afterwards that it was not from 
him the tale came ; but others had 
seen young Dalrulzian, flushed and 
muddy, coming from the gate of 
Tinto on that eventful afternoon ; 
and when the community began to 
think it over and compare notes, 
nothing could be more natural than 
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the conclusion to which they came. 
If the original news had flown over 
the country like the war-signal of 
the old clans, this was like the 
spreading of a sheet of flame—it 
burst out at point after point after 
the merest touch of contact. Young 
Dalrulzian was little known. The 
country knew no stories of his 
youth to endear him. He had been 
brought up far away. He was an 
Englishman, almost an alien. And 
Tinto, it was well known, was rough 
of speech, and “ couldna bide ” the 
dainty and delicate. What if they 
met in the wood ; what if there had 
been a struggle—if the weaker man 
who had no chance against the 
stronger had seized Black Jess by 
the bridle, and driven the high- 
spirited animal frantic ? The groups 
who had been recalling all the old 
stories of Tinto, now changed like 
magic into little committees of ac- 
cusation, with their heads close to- 
gether, framing their indictment. 
The question was given against John 
Erskine all over the country before 
the ending of the second day. 
There is no coroner’s inquest in 
Scotland. When a death is at- 
tended by doubtful circumstances, 
the procedure is slower and more 
elaborate, and private individuals 
are reluctant to move in a matter 
so painful. But yet the atmo- 
sphere of suspicion and popular 
condemnation stole into Dalrulzian 
as it had crept over the whole 
country. It conveyed itself to 
the supposed criminal himself in a 
subtle sense of something wrong. 
He had not a notion what it was— 
neither did he know at first that 
it was he who was the object dis- 
approved of ; but it was impossible 
not to feel that something was 
wrong. The aspect of Rolls himself, 
conjoined with his extraordinary 
behaviour on the night of Tor- 
rance’s death, was remarkable 
enough to excite alarm. The old 
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servant seemed to have grown ten 
years older in a single night. His 
face was furrowed with deep lines, 
his shoulders bowed, his step tot- 
tering. The pathos and earnest- 
ness of the looks which he bent 
upon his young master were in- 
describable. The air, half critical 
half paternal, with which he had 
been wont to regard him, was gone. 
He no longer interfered in every 
arrangement with that sense of 
superior wisdom which had amused 
John from the moment of his ar- 
rival. All the humour of the situ- 
ation was over. Intense gravity, 
almost solemnity, was in the coun- 
tenance of Rolls ; he was constantly 
on the watch, as if he expected 
unwelcome visitors. Beaufort, who 
was not given to mirth, was roused 
out of his gravity by the melan- 
choly aspect of Methusaleh, as he 
called him. “Qne would think 


your servants expected you to be 


carried off to prison for high trea- 
son,” he said, laughing—for Rolls 
was not the only one in the house 
who regarded John with these 
alarmed and solemn eyes. Bauby, 
who on ordinary occasions had 
nothing but a broad smile and 
look of maternal admiration for 
her young master, was continually 
visible, gazing at him from unex- 
pected corners with her apron at 
her eyes. When he asked her if 
she wanted anything with him, she 
would murmur, “Oh, Mr John!” 
and cry. The other maids sup- 
porting her behind, fled from his 
presence. The gardener regarded 
him with a sort of stern inquiry 
when he passed carrying his basket 
of vegetables to the house. John was 
disturbed, as a man of sympathetic 
nature cannot help being disturbed, 
by thiscuriousatmosphere of discom- 
fort. He could not tell what it was. 

Beaufort was not an inspiriting 
companion for a man thus perplex- 
ed and confounded. To find him- 
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self in the district where Ca: 

lived, to be in her neighbourhood, 
yet separated from her as by walls 
of iron, impressed his languid 
mind with a deeper shade of that 
sentimental consciousness which 
was habitual to him. Her name 
had not yet been mentioned be- 
tween the friends; but Beaufort 
walked about the country roads in 
a constant state of expectation, 
feeling that every carriage he heard 
approaching might reveal to him 
the face which he longed yet feared 
to see. And for the first three or 
four days this was all the entertain- 
ment which John provided for his 
friend. He was full of embarrass- 
ment as to the situation altogether. 
Lady Lindores and Edith were, he 
had heard, at Tinto, where he could 
not disturb them; and he felt no 
inclination to make his appearance 
at Lindores in their absence. Tor- 
rance’s death and Beaufort’s presence 
seemed, indeed, to place impossible 
barriers between him and them. It 
would have been sufficiently uncom- 
fortable, he had felt, to produce 
his friend there in the lifetime of 
Carry’s husband; but to present 
him now, when so unexpectedly, 
so tragically, Carry was once more 
free, became an impossibility. In 
every way John felt himself par- 
alysed. The air affected him, he 
could not tell how. He took his 
companion out walking all over 
the country, and drove him to long 
distances in his dogeart, but intro- 
duced him to no one, nor ever went 
to any other house. And nobody 
called during this curious interval. 
The two men lived like hermits, 
and talked of their old comrades 
and associations, but never of the 
new. John even answered Beau- 
fort’s question about Tinto, which 
was one of the first points in the 
landscape which attracted his curi- 
osity, without telling him of the 
tragedy which had happened there. 
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“Jt belongs to the Torrances,” he 
had said abruptly, and no more. 
It did not seem possible to tell 
Beaufort that her husband was 
dead. Troublesome as his coming 
was at any time, it seemed almost 
an immodest intrusion now; and 
John was disturbed and harassed 
by it. His mind was sufficiently 
troubled and uneasy on his own 
account ; and this seemed like an 
odious repetition, intensification of 
his own circumstances. Two un- 
fortunate lovers together, with the 
two ladies of their choice so separ- 
ated from them, though so near ; 
and now this utterly bewilder- 
ing and distracting new element 
brought into the dilemma, throw- 
ing a wild and feverish gleam of 
impious possibility on what had 
been so impossible before. He 
could not speak of it: he could 
not breathe Edith’s name or Carry’s 
into the too sympathetic, anxious 
ear of his friend. He held him at 
arm’s-length, and talked of Dick 
and Tom and Harry, the comrades 
of the past, but never of what was 
somuch more deeply interesting and 
important to both of them now. 

“ Look here, Erskine,” said Beau- 
fort; “I thought you were seeing 
a great deal of—your neighbours : 
and that Millefleurs would have 
come to me before now. I shall 
have to send him word I am here.” 

“To be sure. I had forgotten 
Millefleurs,” said John. “You 
forget I only knew of your coming 
a few hours before you arrived.” 

“But I thought—people in the 
country see so much of each other 
generally.” 

“They have been—engaged— 
with family matters,” said John. 

“Do you mean to say it is all 
settled?—and that Millefleurs is 
to marry ——” ; 

_ “IT know nothing about marry- 
ing,” cried John, harshly; and 
then, recollecting himself, he added, 


in a subdued tone, “ There can be 
nothing of that sort going on at 
present. It is death, not marriage, 
that occupies them now.” 

Beaufort opened his languid eyes 
and looked with curiosity in his 
friend’s face. “Is it so? Yet 
Millefleurs stays on. That looks 
as if very intimate relations had 
been established, Erskine.” 

“.Does it? I don’t know what 
relations have been established,” 
John said, with visible impatience. 
And he got up and went out of the 
room abruptly, breaking off all fur- 
ther discussion. Beaufort sent a 
note to his pupil that evening. It 
was the fourth or fifth day after 
his arrival. ‘I made sure I should 
have seen you, or I would have let 
you know my whereabouts sooner,” 
he wrote. He was himself oppress- 
ed by the atmosphere round him, 
without knowing why. He had 
expected a genial Scotch house, full 
of company and life, with some- 
thing of that exaggeration of fancy 
which had made Dalrulzian so won- 
derfully disappointing to John him- 
self—a house where, amid the move- 
ment of lively society, his own 
embarrassing position would have 
been softened, and he might even 
have met his former love in the 
crowd without special notice or more 
pain than was inevitable. But he 
seemed to have dropped instead into 
a hermitage, almost into a tomb. 

Millefleurs made his appearance 
next morning, very grave too, as 
everybody seemed in this serious 
country, and with none of his usual 
chirruping confidence. “I never 
guessed you were here,” he said; 
“everything of course, at Lindores, 
is wrapped in gloom.” 

“There has been a death ; 
said Beaufort. 

“ A death !—yes. Has not Ers- 
kine told you? A tragedy: nothing 
so terrible has happened here for 
ages. You've heard, Erskine,” he 
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said, turning round suddenly upon 
John, who was in the background, 
“that there are suspicions of foul 
play.” 

John came forward into the light ; 
there was embarrassment and an- 
noyance in his face. “I have said 
nothing to Beaufort about it—he 
did not know the man—why should 
I? What did you say there were 
suspicions of ?” 

Millefieurs looked him full in the 
face, with a curious direct look, 
and answered, with a certain stern- 
ness, oddly inappropriate to his cast 
of countenance, “ Foul play.” 

John, was startled. He looked 
up with a movement of surprise, 
then returned Millefleurs’s gaze with 
a mingled expression of astonish- 
ment and displeasure. “Foul play!” 
he said ; “ impossible ! ”—then add- 
ed, “ Why do you look at me so?” 

Millefleurs did not make any re- 
ply. He turned to Beaufort, who 
stood by puzzled, looking on. “I 
ought not to stay,” he said; “ but 
Lord Lindores seems to wish it, 
and there are some things to be 
settled ; and I am very much inter- 
ested besides. There is no coroner 
in Scotland, I hear. How will the 
investigation be managed?” he 
said, turning to John again. 

“Lord Millefleurs,” said John, 
who was not unwilling, in his gen- 
eral sense of antagonism and an- 
noyance, to pick a quarrel, “ your 
look at me requires some explana- 
tion. What does it mean?” 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
they stood opposite to each other, 
little Milletieurs’s plump person, 
with all its curves, drawn up into 
an attitude of dignity, his chubby 
countenance set, while John looked 
down upon him with an angry con- 
tempt, merging towards ridicule. 
The group was like that of an in- 
dignant master and schoolboy ; but 
it was evident that the schoolboy 
meant defiance. 

“ It means—just such an inter- 


pretation as you choose to give 
it,” said Millefleurs. 

“For heaven’s sake,” said Beay- 
fort, “no more of this! Millefleurs, 
are you out of your senses? Ens. 
kine, you must scethisisfolly. Don’t 
make up a quarrel out of nothing.” 

John made a distinct effort to 
control himself. ‘“ To me it appears 
nothing,” he said ; “ I cannot even 
guess at any meaning that may be 
in it; but Millefleurs means some- 
thing, Beaufort, as you can very 
easily see.” 

At this moment Rolls put his 
head in at the door. “It’s Sir 
James Montgomery come to see 
you. I have showed him into the 
drawing - room, for it’s on _busi- 
ness,” the old man said. He was 
standing behind the door when 
John came out, and his master 
could not help remarking that he 
was trembling in every limb. “The 
Lord help us a’! you'll be cautious, 
sir,” Rolls said. 

John, in his perplexity and gath- 
ering wonder, seized him by the 
arm. ‘ In God’s name, Rolls, what 
do you mean ?” 

“Swear none, sir,” said the old 
servant—‘“ swear none ; but oh, be 
cautious, for the love of God!” 

John Erskine walked into the 
room in which Sir James awaited 
him, with a sense of wonder and 
dismay which almost reached the 
length of stupefaction. What did 
they all mean? He had not a clue, 
not the faintest thread of guidance. 
Nothing had in his own thoughts 
connected him even with the tra- 
gedy at Tinto. He had been doubly 
touched and impressed by it in con- 
sequence of the fact that he had 
seen the unfortunate Torrance s0 
short a time before; but that he 
could, by the wildest imagination, 
be associated with the circum- 
stances of his death, did not occur 
to him for a moment. The idea 
did not penetrate his mind even 
now, but he felt that there was 
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some shadow which he could not 
penetrate lying upon him. A blind- 
ing veil seemed thrown over his 
faculties. There was a meaning in 
it, but what the meaning was he 
could not tell. He went in to his 
new visitor with a confusion which 
he could not shake off, hoping, per- 
haps, that some sort of enlighten- 
ment might be got through him. 
Sir James was standing against one 
of the windows, against the light, 
with his hat in his hands. His 
whole attitude told of embarrass- 
ment and distress). He made no 
movement as if intending to sit 
down—did not step forward heart- 
ily, as his custom was, to enfold 
John’s hand in his own with cheerful 
cordiality, but stood there against 
the light, smoothing his hat round 
and round in his hand. It petrified 
John to see his old friend so. He 
went up as usual with outstretched 
hand, but Sir James only touched 
the tip of his fingers with an em- 
barrassed bow. Instead of his usual 
genial aspect, he half averted his 
face, and kept his eyes on his hat, 
even when he spoke. 

“Mr Erskine,” he said, with 
hesitation, “I came to see you. 
I mean, I wanted to have some 
little conversation with you, if 
you have no objections—about— 
about this sad affair.” 

“What sad affair?” John was 
bewildered, but still more angry 
than bewildered. What was the 
meaning of it all? Was the en- 
tire world in a conspiracy against 
him ? 

“Sir,” said the old general, giv- 
ing him one look of reproof, “such 
events are not so common in our 
quiet country-side that there should 
be any doubt as to what I mean.” 

“Unless what you mean is to 
drive me distracted ”—cried John. 
“What is it? First Millefleurs, 
then you! In heaven’s name, what 
do you mean? What have I done, 
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that your aspect is changed—that 
you speak to me like a stranger, 
like a culprit, like Speak 
out, by all means! What is this 
sad affair? In what way have I 
wronged any man? Why should 
my friends turn upon me, and call 
me Sir, and Mr Erskine? What 
have I done?” 

“T wish to judge no man,” said 
Sir James; “I wish to act in the 
spirit of charity. It was the 
opinion, not only of myself—for 
I have not that much confidence 
in my own judgment — but the 
opinion of two or three gentlemen, 
well-judging men, that if I were 
to make an appeal to you in the 
matter, to implore you in con- 
fidence—that is, if there is any 
explanation that can be given. 
We are all inclined to that view. 
I may seem harsh, because my 
heart is just sick to think of it; 
but we are all inclined to believe 
that an explanation would be pos- 
sible. Of course, it is needless to 
say that if there is no explanation, 
neither the law permits, nor would 
we wish to lead, any one to crimin- 
ate himself.” 

“Sir James,” said John, “ you 
have made me a strange speech. 
There is a great deal of offence 
in it; but I do not wish to notice 
the offence. Speak out! I know 
no dreadful event that has hap- 
pened in the country but poor 
Torrance’s death. Do you mean 
to tell me that you suspect me of 
having any hand in that?” 

Sir James looked up at him from 
the hat which he was pressing un- 
consciously in his hands. His 
countenance was full of distress, 
every line moving, his eyes moist 
and agitated. “My poor lad!” 
he said, “God knows, we're all 
ready to make allowances for a 
moment’s passion! A man that 
has been hurried by impulse into 
a sudden step—that has conse- 
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sequences he never dreamt of,— 
he will sometimes try to hide it, 
and make it look far worse—far 
worse! Openness is the only sal- 
vation in such a case. It was 
thought that you might confide 
in me, an old man that has ever 
been friendly to you. For God’s 
sake, John Erskine, speak out!” 

“What do you suppose I can 
have to say ?” said John, impressed, 
in spite of himself and all his in- 
stinctive resistance, by the anxious 
countenance and pleading tones 
of the kind old man who had 
been charged with such an office. 
He was so much startled and 
awed by the apparent consent of 
so many to attribute something 
to him—something which he began 
dimly to divine without even 
guessing how far public opinion 
had gone—that the colour went 
out of his cheeks, and his breath 
came quick with agitation. Such 
signs of excitement may be read 
in many ways. To Sir James they 
looked like remorseful conscious- 
ness and alarm. 

“We are all very willing to 
believe,” he said, slowly, “ that 
you took the beast by the bridle, 
perhaps in self-defence. He 
was an incarnate devil when he 
was roused — poor fellow! He 
would have ridden a man down 
in his temper. You did that, 
meaning nothing but to hold him 
off—and the brute reared. If you 
had raised an alarm then and 
there, and told the circumstances, 
little blame, if any, could have 
been laid on you. Silence was 
your worst plan—your worst plan ! 
That’s the reason why I have come 
to you. You took fright instead, 
and hurried away without a word, 
but not without tokens on you of 
your scuffle. If you would open 
your heart now, and disclose all 
the circumstances, it might not 
be too late.” 

John stood gazing speechless, re- 


_very heart grew sick. 


ceiving into his mind this extra. 
ordinary revelation with an almost 
stupefying sense of how far the 
imagination had gone. What was 
it his countrymen thought him 
guilty of? Was it murder—mur. 
der? The light seemed to fail 
from his eyes for a moment; his 
He had 
time to run through all the situa- 
tion while the old man laboured 
slowly through this speech, hesi- 
tating often, pausing for the most 
lenient words, anxiously endeay- 
ouring to work upon the feel- 
ings of the supposed culprit. 
With horror and a sudden panic, 
he perceived how all the circum. 
stances fitted into this delusion, 
and that it was no mere piece of 
folly, but a supposition which might 
well seem justified. He remem- 
bered everything in the overpower- 
ing light thus poured upon the 
scene: his torn coat, his excite 
ment—nay, more, the strong possi- 


‘bility that everything might have 


happened just as his neighbours 
had imagined it to have happened. 
And yet it had not been so; but 
how was he to prove his inno 
cence? For a moment darkness 
seemed to close around him. Sir 
James’s voice became confused 
with a ringing in his ears; his 
very senses seemed to grow con- 
fused, and failed him. He heard 
the gasp in his own throat to get 
breath when silence ensued —a 
silence which fell blank around 
him, and which he maintained 
unconsciously, with a blind stare 
at his accuser’s most gentle, most 
pitying countenance. How like 
it was to the scare and terror of 
blood - guiltiness suddenly brought 
to discovery ! 

But gradually this sickness and 
blankness cleared off around him 
like a cloud, and he began to 
realise his position. “Sit down,” 
he said, hoarsely, “and I will tell 
you every particular I know.” 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Left to themselves, Millefleurs 
and Beaufort stood opposite to each 
other for a moment with some em- 
barrassment. To have anything to 
do with a quarrel is always pain- 
ful for the third person ; and it was 
so entirely unexpected, out of the 
way of all his habits, that Beaufort 
felt himself exceptionally incapable 
of dealing with it. ‘ Millefleurs,” 
he said, with hesitation, “I don’t 
understand all this. That was a 
very strange tone to take in speak- 
ing to—a friend.” 

He felt for the first time like a 
tutor discharging an uncomfortable 
office, knowing that it must be done, 
yet that he was not the man to do 
it, and that of all the youthful indi- 
viduals in. the world, the last per- 
son to be so lectured was Millefieurs. 

“Naturally you think so. The 
circumstances make all the differ- 
ence, don’t you know,” said Mille- 
fleurs, with his ordinary composure. 
“And the situation. In ’Frisco it 
might not have been of any great 
consequence. Helping a bully out 
of the world is not much of a crime 
there. But then it’s never hushed 
up. No one makes a secret of it: 
that is the thing that sets one’s 
blood up, don’t you know. Not 
for Torrance’s sake—who, so far as 
I can make out, was a cad—or poor 
Lady Car’s, to whom it’s something 
like a deliverance——” 

“Torrance!” cried Beaufort, 
with a gasp. “Lady—Car! Do 
you mean to say———” 

“Then——” said Millefleurs, 
“he never told you? ‘That is a 
curious piece of evidence. They do 
things straightforward in Denver 
City—not like that. He never 
spoke of an event which had made 
the country ring - 

“Torrance !” repeated Beaufort, 
bewildered. The world seemed all 
to reel about him. He gazed at 


his companion with eyes wide 
opened but scarcely capable of 
vision. By-and-by he sat down 
abruptly on the nearest chair. He 
did not hear what Millefleurs was 
saying. Presently he turned to 
him, interrupting him unconscious- 
ly. “Torrance!” he repeated ; 
“Jet there be no mistake. You 
mean the man—to whom Carry— 
Lady Caroline—was married ?” 

Millefleurs fixed upon him his 
little keen black eyes. He re- 
called to himself tones and looks 
which had struck him at the mo- 
ment, on which he had not been 
able to put any interpretation. He 
nodded his head without saying 
anything. He was as keen after 
any piece of human history as a 
hound on a scent. And now he 
was too much interested, too eager 
for new information, to speak. 

“And it happened,” said Beau- 
fort, “‘on Thursday—on the day I 
arrived?” He drew a long breath 
to relieve his breast, then waved 
his hand. “Yes; if that is all, 
Erskine told me of it,” he said. 

“You have something to do with 
them also, old fellow,” said Mille- 
fleurs, patting him on the shoulder. 
“T knew there was something. 
Come along and walk with me. I 
must see it out; but perhaps we 
had better not meet again just 
now — Erskine and I, don’t you 
know. Perhaps I was rude. Come 
along; it is your duty to get me 
out of harm’s way. Was there 
anything remarkable, by the way, 
in the fact that this happened just 
when you arrived ?” 

Beaufort made no reply; he 
scarcely heard, so violently were his 
pulses beating in his ears, so high 
was the tide of new life rising in 
his veins. Who can think of the 
perplexities, even the dangers, of 
another, when something unpar- 
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alleled, something that stirs up his 
very being, has happened to him- 
self? But he allowed himself to be 
led out into the open air, which 
was a relief—to the road leading 
to Lindores, from which they soon 
came in sight of Tinto dominating 
the country round from its plat- 
form. Millefleurs stopped at the 
point where this first came in view, 
to point out how high it rose above 
the river, and how the path ascend- 
ed through the overhanging woods. 
The Scaur itself was visible like a 
red streak on the face of the height. 
“You can see for yourself that 
horse or man who plunged over 
that would have little hope,” Mil- 
lefleurs said. But Beaufort did 
not hearhim. He stood and gazed, 
with a sense of freedom and possi- 
bility which went to his head like 
wine. Even the ordinary bonds 
of nature did not seem to hold him. 
His mind seemed to expand and 
float away over the wide country. 


Of all people in the world he was 
the last who could cross that dis- 
tance actually, who could present 
himself to the lady there—the wi- 
dow—the woman who had married 


Torrance. He could not offer his 
services or his sympathy to Carry ; 
he alone of all the world was ab- 
solutely shut out from her, more 
than a stranger: and yet he stood 
gazing at the place where she was, 
feeling himself go out upon the air, 
upon the empty space, towards her. 
The sensation dizzied his brain and 
bewildered all his faculties. Mille- 
fleurs flowed on, making a hundred 
remarks and guesses, but Beaufort 
did not hear him. He would have 
said afterwards, that as he never 
spoke, it was impossible he could 
have betrayed himself. But he 
betrayed himself completely, and 
something more than himself, to the 
keen little eyes of Millefieurs. 

The day passed as days full of 
agitation pass—looking long, pro- 
tracted, endless—blank hours of 
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suspense following the moment of 
excitement. SirJames Montgomery 
had gone away shaking his 
grey head. He had not believed 
John Erskine’s story—that is, he 
believed that there was somethi 
suppressed. He had listened with 
the profoundest interest up to a 
certain point, but after that he 
had shaken his head. ‘“ You would 
have done better to tell me every- 
thing,” he said, as he went away, 
“Tt would have been more wise— 
more wise.” He shook his head; 
the very truth of the story went 
against it. There was so much 
that fitted into the hypothesis of 
the country-side. But then there 
came that suppressio veri which 
took all the value from the state 
ment. Sir James went away fully 
determined to repeat the story in 
the most favourable way—to give 
the best representation of it possible; 
but he was not satisfied. It was 
with a most serious face that he 
mounted his horse and rode away, 
shaking his head from time to time. 
“No, no,” he said to himself, “ that 
will never hold water—that will 
never hold water!” When this 
interview was over, John went 
back to his library and sat down 
in his usual chair with a sense of 
exhaustion and hopelessness which 
it would be difficult to describe. 
He had told his story as best he 
could, searching his memory for 
every detail ; but he had not been 
believed. He had gone on, grow- 
ing impassioned in his self-defence— 
growing indignant, feeling himself 
powerless in face of that blank wall 
of incredulity, that steady incapae- 
ity to believe. “Why should I 
tell you a lie?” he cried, at last. 
“Do not you see? Have you not 
said that it was for my interest to 
tell you the truth?” “I am not 
saying you have told a lie,” Sit 
James said, always shaking his 
head. “No,no—nolie. You will 
never be accused of that.” When 
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he went away, he had laid his 
heavy old hand on John’s shoulder. 
«My poor lad, if you had only had 
the courage to open your heart all 
the way!” he said. John felt like 
a victim in the hands of the inqui- 
sition. What did they want him to 
confess? Half maddened, he felt 
as if a little more pressure, a few 
more twists of the screw, would 
make him accuse himself of any- 
thing, and confess all that they 
might require. 

He did not know how long he 
sat there, silent, doing nothing, not 
even thinking anything, alone with 
himself and the cloud that hung 
over his life, with a conscious- 
ness that all his movements were 
watched, that even this would be 
something against him, a proof of 
that remorse which belongs to 
guilt, And thus the slow moments, 
every one slower than the other, 
more full of oppression, rolled over 
him. Beaufort had disappeared, 
and did not return till late in the 
afternoon, when the twilight was 
falling. A few words only passed 
between them, and these related 
solely to Beaufort’s thoughts, not 
to Erskine’s. 

“Tt is her husband who has been 
killed,” Beaufort said ; “you never 
told me.” 

“T could not tell you. It was 
too extraordinary ; it was an im- 
piety,” John said. 

But neither did he ask himself 


what he meant, nor did Beaufort 


ask him. They said nothing more 
to each other, except such civilities 
as are indispensable when men eat 
together,—for they dined all the 
same, notwithstanding the circum- 
stances. In every crisis men must 
still dine ; it is the only thing that 
is inevitable, in trouble or in joy. 
And then the night followed. 
Night is horrible, yet it is consola- 
tory to those who are in suspense. 
John could not suppose that his 
trials were over, that nothing was 
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to follow ; but by ten o’clock or so 
he said to himself, with relief, that 
nothing could happen to - night. 
Rolls, too, had evidently arrived 
at the same conclusion. He was 
heard to close and bolt the door 
ostentatiously while it was still 
early, and there was something in 
the very noise he made which pro- 
claimed the satisfaction with which 
he did it. But after this there was 
a long black evening still, and hours 
of darkness, to follow, which John 
did not know how to get through. 
Almost he had made up his mind 
to step out of the window at mid- 
night, as Rolls had suggested, and 
withdraw from all this alarm and 
unjust suspicion. He did go out, 
and felt the cool freshness of the 
night caress him, hot and weary as 
he was, and thought with a sigh of 
distant places far away, where he 
might be safe from all these frets 
and passions. But he knew, if he 
did so, that his cause would be lost 
for ever—that nothing could save 
him or his reputation. Perhaps in 
no case could anything save him: 
but if he fled, his ruin was certain. 
“What did it matter,” he thought, 
with bitterness, “that he had no 
witnesses to produce, that nobody 
would believe him? And if he were 
condemned, what would any one 
care? His mother, indeed, would 
feel the shame, but more the shame 
than anything else ; and her name 
was not Erskine, nor that of any of 
her family. There was no one who 
actually belonged to him in the 
wide world, to whom his living or 
dying could be of any consequence.” 
As he stood alone with these bitter 
thoughts, on the terrace, looking 
out upon the night, feeling the 
wind blow upon him from the fields 
of sleep, but no other trace in the 
darkness of the great wide land- 
scape which he knew lay stretched 
out like a map under cover of the 
clouds, something breathed another 
name in his ear. Ah! how did he 
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know if she would care? Some- 
times he had thought so, hoped so, 
vaguely, with a tremor of alarmed 
delight. But if this shadow of 
crime came over him, would Edith 
stoop under it to say a word of 
consolation? — would she? could 
she? He stood still for a long time 
on the terrace, with the lighted 
window and common life behind 
him, and all the secrets of the hid- 
den night before, and asked him- 
self what she would do. What 
would she do? That question, and 
not the other, was, after all, the 
great one in life. 

Next morning John awoke with 
the sense of a coming trial, which 
made his heart jump in his breast 
the moment he opened his eyes, 
though it was some time before he 
recollected what it was. But he 
did so at last, and accepted the 
certainty with outward calm. He 
came down-stairs with a steady con- 
viction of what was about to hap- 
pen. To make up his mind to it 
was something. He sat down at 
the breakfast-table opposite to 
Beaufort— who was restless and 
uncomfortable—with a calm which 
he felt to be fictitious, but which 
nevertheless was calm. 

“You must remember,” he said, 
“ Beaufort, whatever happens, that 
Dalrulzian is altogether at your 
command.” 

“What can happen?” Beaufort 
asked. 

“T scarcely know. I can be 
taken away, I suppose, and exam- 
ined somewhere. You had better 
come with me. You are a bar- 
rister, and might help; and be- 
sides, it will always be for your 
advantage to get a little insight 
into Scotch law.” 

“T might be of use, perhaps; but 
in that case, you must tell me 
everything,” Beaufort said. 

“T ask no better,” said the young 
man; and he repeated the narra- 
tive which he had told to Sir James 
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Montgomery. “Don’t you disbe- 
lieve me. What I say to you is 
the whole truth,” he said,—“ every- 
thing that there is to say.” 

“To disbelieve you would be im- 
possible,” said Beaufort, which was 
the first gleam of consolation he 
had. They had a long consulta- 
tion, some of which was surprised 
by Rolls, who went and came, 
busy about the door, with sombre 
and undisguised anxiety. 

Beaufort scouted at the idea that 
there could be any question of mur- 
der. ‘Had you done as they sup- 
pose — seized the bridle in self- 
defence, and forced the horse a step 
too far — it would still only be 
accident,” he said,—‘ at the very 
worst and bitterest, manslaughter ; 
though I don’t see how it could 
bear even such a verdict as that. 
There is no occasion for unneces- 
sary alarm. Anything more is im- 
possible.” 

At this moment Rolls came in; 
his countenance was lightened, yet 
excited. “There is one — that 
would like to speak to you, sir,” 
he said. 

There could be no doubt as to 
what the summons was. Rolls 
lingered behind when his master, 
with changing colour, but self: 
possession, left the room. He 
came up to Beaufort stealthily. 
“Sir,” he said—“sir, will yon be 
all true ?”’ 

“What? Neither Mr. Erskine 
nor myself is in the habit of saying 
what is not true.” 

“That’s no doubt the case. I’m 
saying nothing of him; but you 
might have smoothed it off a bit, 
just to soothe him. Will it be all 
exact yon you said about man- 
slaughter? Manslaughter is just 
culpable homicide, so far as I can 
see. And what’s the punishment 
for manslaughter (as you call it), if 
you'll be so kind as say ?” 

“That depends on the gravity 
of the case, on the character of 
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the judge, on many things. A 
year’s, two years’, imprisonment— 

rhaps only a month or two. I 
Ges nown it but a day.” 

“And previous character would 
be taken into account?” said Rolls; 
“and aggravation, and—many a 
thing more ?” 

“No doubt; it is a thing upon 
which no certain rule can be ob- 
served. It may be next to no harm 
at all, or it may be close upon mur- 
der. In such a case as this, severity 
is very unlikely.” 

“But it will make a pairting,” 
said Rolls, solemnly, “atween him 
and all he maist cares for. I’m 
no’ of the young maister’s mind 
myself. There are some would 
have set him far better, and in 
every way more suitable; but what 
a man likes himself, it’s that will 
please him, and no’ what another 
man likes. It takes us a’ a lang 


time,” said Rolls, shaking his head, 


“to learn that. Many’s the one in 
my place would think here’s just 
a grand opportunity to pairt him 
and—them; but you see I take his 
ain wishes into consideration.” 

The old servant spoke less” to 
Beaufort than to himself; but the 
visitor was not accustomed to hold 
such  colloquies with a family 
butler. He stared, then grew 
impatient, and disposed to resent 
the old fellow’s familiarity. The 
next moment the bell rang, and 
Rolls hurried away. Beaufort 
followed him out into the hall, 
where a man was standing evi- 
dently on guard. John was at the 
door of the drawing-room, pale, 
but perfectly composed. “The 
dogcart immediately,” he said to 
Rolls, and beckoned to Beaufort 
to come in. “I am going before 
the sheriff- substitute about this 
matter,” he said. “ Beaufort, you 
will come with me. Mr. Granger, 
this is my friend Mr. Beaufort, an 
English barrister. He may go 
with me, I suppose, to watch over 
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my interests? You see that what 
we were threatened with yesterday 
has come to pass.” 

“T see, indeed,” said Beaufort, 
“with sorrow and surprise. What 
is it that has to be done now ?” 

“The sheriff will make no ob- 
jection,” said the head of the 
county police, a plain, grave man, 
with regret in his face. “It’s my 
duty to take Mr. Erskine before 
the sheriff. The result of the 
examination will be, let us hope, 
that he’ll come cannily home again, 
when all has been inquired into in 
due form. There is no reason to 
take a gloomy view. The sheriff 
will maybe find there’s no case: 
and I’m sure I wish so with all my 
heart.” 

They all sat round with the 
utmost gravity to listen to this little 
speech. It was not a moment for 
light-heartedness. John sat between 
the table and the door, in perfect 
self-command, yet very pale. Not- 
withstanding all the respect shown 
to him, and the good feeling from 
which he had everything to hope, 
the most innocent of men may be 
excused a feeling of dismay when 
he is, to all intents and purposes, 
arrested on a criminal charge, with 
issues to his good fame and social 
estimation, even if nothing more, 
which it is impossible to calculate. 
They sat in silence while the dog- 
cart was getting ready, a strange 
little company. After a while the 
officer, to lessen the embarrassment 
of the moment, and make everything 

leasant, began to address various 
little remarks about the weather 
and other commonplace topics to 
the two gentlemen, such as, “ This 
is a very agreeable change from all 
the wet we’ve been having;” or, 
“The news this morning is more 
satisfactory about that Afghan 
business.” The responses made, as 
may be supposed, were not very 
effusive. It was a relief when the 
dogeart came to the door. Old 
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Rolls stood and watched it go 
down the avenue, with his counte- 
nance firmly set, and a stern reso- 
lution gathering about his mouth. 
Bauby stole out and stood by his 
side in the morning light, with her 
apron to her eyes, and her capacious 
bosom convulsed with sobs. . “ Eh, 
that I should have lived to see this 
day, and shame come to oor 
dwallin’!” cried Bauby; “and as 
bonny a young lad as ever steppit, 
and as good!” 

“Hold your peace, woman!” said 
her brother; “ye may see shame 
come nearer hame or a’s done!” 

“Eh, Tammas, man! what do 
you ca’ nearer hame? My heart’s 
just broken; and what will his 
mammaw say?” the faithful crea- 
ture cried. 

Meanwhile it might have been a 
party of pleasure that threaded its 
way among the trees, somewhat 
closely packed in the dogcart, but 
no more than they might have 
been, starting for the moors. John 
Erskine drove himself to the ex- 
amination which was to decide his 
fate one way or another, with all 
the appearance of a perfectly free 
agent. The horse was fresh, the 
morning bright; and though the 
four men were a heavy load, they 
skimmed along the country road as 
gaily as if all had been well. Tinto 
was visible for the greater part 
of the way. They passed by the 
very gates of Lindores. John had 
shaken himself together as he took 
the reins in his hand, and with 
perhaps a little unconscious bravado, 
paused now and then to indicate 
a favourite point of view to his 
friend. But he had harder work 
in store. Just before they reached 
Dunearn, he perceived drawn up 
by the roadside Lady Lindores’s 
carriage, in which Edith was seated 
alone. Impossible to describe the 
feelings with which, as across a 

If of pain and trouble, the un- 
ortunate young man, at this crisis 


1? 


of his fate, looked at the girl with 
whom, when he last saw her, he 
had been so near the edge of a 
mutual understanding. It was im- 
possible for him now to do other than 
draw up by the side of the carriage 
to speak to her; and there, in the 
hearing of the two men who formed 
his escort, and whose presence was 
heavy on his heart, the following 
conversation took place. Edith 
looked up at him with a smile and 
an expression of pleasure which 
brightened her whole aspect. She 
was in mourning, and somewhat 
pale. 

“T am waiting for mamma,” she 
said. “One of her pensioners is 
ill in that cottage. I was glad of 
the chance of bringing her out for 
a little air. We are with poor 
Carry, you know.” 

“How is Lady Caroline?’ John 
asked. 

“ Oh—well enough—when one 
considers all things,” said Edith, 
hastily ; and to escape that subject, 
which was not to be entered on 
before strangers, she said, “ You 
are going to Dunearn ?”’ 

“On painful business,” he said. 
“JT wonder if I may ask you one 
thing?” She looked up at him 
with a smile which said much— 
a smile of trust and belief, which 
might have encouraged any man to 
speak, Edith had no fear of what 
he might ask her. For John it 
was more difficult to command him- 
self and his voice at that moment 
than at any previous one since his 
trial began. He cleared his throat 
with an effort, and his voice was 
husky. “You will hear things 
said of me—that may make you 
turn from — an old friend alto- 
gether. I want you not to believe 
them. And tell Lady Lindores. Do 
not believe them. It is not true.” 

“Mr. Erskine, what is it—what 
is it? You may be sure I shall be- 
lieve nothing against you—nor mam- 
ma either! Is it—is it——” her 
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eyes fixed upon him anxiously and 
upon the stranger beside him, whose 
face was unknown to her, and who 
sat blank and passive like a ser- 
vant, yet who was not a servant. 
Edith rose in the carriage in her 
great anxiety, and gazed as if she 
would have read a volume in John’s 
face. What it cost him to look at 
her and to keep a kind of smile on 
his, it would be hard to tell. 

“T cannot enter into explana- 


tions now. I may not be able to 
do so soon. Only—tell Lady Lin- 
dores.” 


She held out her hand to him, 
which he stooped to touch—it was 
all he could do—and once more 
gave him an anxious, tender smile. 
“You may trust both mamma and 
me,” she said. 

And in another moment, so it 
seemed, the dogeart stopped again. 
John went over the streets of Dun- 
earn like a man in a dream—in a 
sort of exquisite anguish, a mingled 
sweetness and bitterness such as 
never went into words. Their 
looks seemed to cling together, as, 
with a start, the horse went on; 
and now they stopped again and 
got down—for a very different 
encounter. Even now, “however, 
John’s progress was to be inter- 
rupted. Some one called to him 
as he was about to go into the 
sheriff’s Court in the little Town- 
Hall of Dunearn. “Is that you, 
John Erskine? and what has 
brought you here?’ in peremptory 
tones. He turned round quickly. 
It was Miss Barbara in her pony- 
carriage, which Nora was jdriving. 
The old lady leaned across the 


CHAPTER 


Rolls went up-stairs and dressed 
himself in his best—his “ blacks,” 
which he kept for going to funerals 
and other solemnities—not the 


dress in which he waited at table 
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young one and beckoned to him 
with some impatience. “Come 
here. What are you doing in Dun- 
earn without coming to me? It’s 
true I’m out, and you would not 
have found me; but Janet would 
have understood to be prepared for 
our luncheon. And what’s your 
usiness in the Town House this 
fine morning, and with strange 
company ?” Miss Barbarasaid. She 
cast a keen glance at the man, who 
stood aside respectfully enough, 
and yet, backed by his assistant, 
kept a watchful eye on John. 

“I am afraid“I cannot wait to 
tell you now. It is not pleasant 
business,” John said. 

“Come round here,” said the old 
lady, imperiously: “can I keep on 
skreighing to you before all the 
town? Come round here.” Her 
keen eyes took in the whole scene: 
John’s glance at his grave compan- 
ion, the almost imperceptible ges- 
ture with which that person made 
way for him. Miss Barbara’s per- 
ceptions were keen. She gripped 
her nephew by the arm. “John Ers- 
kine, have ye done anything to bring 

e within the power of the law?” 

“Nothing,” he said firmly, meet- 
ing her eye. 

“Then what does that man mean 
glowering at you? Lord guide us, 
what is it, boy? It cannot be 
money, for money has none of these 
penalties now.” 

“Tt is not money—nor anything 
worth a thought.” 

“Mr. Erskine,” said the officer, 
civilly, “the sheriff is waiting.” 
And after that, there was no more 
to be said. 


XXXIII. 


and did his ordinary business. The 
coat, with its broad, square tails, 
gave him an appearance something 
between that of a respectable far- 
mer and a parish minister—a little 
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too solemn for the one, too secular 
for the other; and to show that he 
was “his own man,” and for to- 
day at least no man’s servant, he 
enveloped his throat in a large 
black silk neckerchief, square in 
shape, and folded like a ccbetentied 
bandage with a little bow in the 
front. His forehead was lined 
with thought. When he had fin- 
ished his toilet; he opened the 
large wooden “kist” which stood in 
a corner of his room, and was the 
final receptacle of all his worldly 
goods. Out of that he took a blue- 
spotted handkerchief, in which a 
pocket-book was carefully wrapped 
up, and took from it a few some- 
what dirty pound-notes. Then re- 
storing the pocket-book, he locked 
the kist carefully, and went down- 
stairs with the key —a very large 
one—in his hand. This he gave to 
Bauby, who still hung about the 
door with her apron to her eyes. 


“You should go ben to your work, 
my woman,” said Rolls, “and no 
make the worst of what’s hap- 
pened: in a’ likelihood the master 
will be back afore the dinner’s 


ready.” “Do you think- that, 
Tammas? do you really think 
that?” cried Bauby, brightening 
up and showing symptoms of an 
inclination to cry for joy as she 
had done for sorrow. “I’m no 
saying what I think. I’m think- 
ing mony things beyond the power 
o’ a woman-person to faddom,” 
said Rolls, solemnly. “And if the 
maister should be back, it’s real 
possible I mayna be back. You'll 
just behave conformably, and put 
forrit Marget. If she wasna so 
frightened, she’s no a bad notion 
at a’ of waiting at table. And if 
there’s ony question where I am, or 
what’s become of me——” 

“Oh, Tammas, what will I say ? 
It will be the secoud time in a 
week, He’ll no like it,” cried 
Bauby, diverted from one trouble 
to another. The absence of her 


brother when the dinner was ready 
was almost as extraordinary as her 
master’s conveyance away to un- 
known dangers by the function- 
aries of the law. 

“Tf he’s here to be angry, a’ will 
be well,” said Rolls, grimly; and 
then he handed her the key. “If 
there should be any question about 
me, when I’m no here to answer 
for myself, you’ll inform whoever 
it concerns that the kist is yours 
and everything in it, in proof of 
which you'll produce the key, 
That’s no to say but what you'll 
respect the bits of things in it, and 
hand me back possession when I 
come, soon or late,” said Rolls, 
“ You'll mind what I say to you, 
Bauby. It’s yours in the one case, 
but no in the other. You'll take 
possession if there is ony other 
claimant; but me being back, you'll 
respect my rights.” 

“T wuss I would ken what 
you meant first,” said Bauby, gaz- 
ing at him wistfully. Rolls had 
an air of satisfaction on his face 
for the first time: he was pleased 
to have puzzled her. His face re- 
laxed almost into a smile as he 
said, “According to a’ probabili- 
ties, you’ll soon understand that,” 

With these words he set out 
from the hall-door, walking very 
deliberately, and crushing the 
pebbles under his feet at eve 
step. He had taken his best sil 
umbrella, which, loosened from its 
habitual folds, and used as a stick, 
made a sort of flapping accom- 
paniment to his progress, like a 
large bird walking by him. As he 
turned from the door the solemnity 
of his aspect returned. He walked 
slowly, thinking as he went—think- 
ing so profoundly that he scarcely 
saw Peggy at the lodge, and passed 
her, taking no notice of her in the 
gravity of his preoccupation. She 
said afterwards that it was awfu’ 
evident he had something on his 
mind. She told Jean Tamson, who 
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was in the lodge at the moment— 
come for a crack, and talking of 
nothing else but this very subject,— 
« | wouldna wonder,” she said, “ but 
Mr. Rolls kens more about it than 
any of us.” This at least was what 
she informed the world she had said 
to her gossip when all was known. 

It was four miles to Dunearn; 
but old Rolls was a steady, good 
walker, with no irregularity about 
him. Every step he took was just 
of the same length as the step 
before. Yard for yard he did his 
four miles in the regulated time, 
neither shorter nor longer. Wher 
he arrived at the Town House, there 
was a little flutter about the door 
as of people dispersing ; but there 
had not been any number of people, 
and though the rumour of what 
had transpired had begun to blow 
about the place, there were not as 
yet many gazers. By-and-by,as he 
stood outside, his master came out, 
with one of the emissaries of the 
morning close by him, and Beau- 
fort behind. John Erskine was 
pale; but there was a sort of smile 
on his face—a smile which had no 
pleasure in it, but some contempt, 
and that sort of outward looking 
to heaven and earth, with the head 
held high, and the nostrils some- 
what dilated, which is so often the 
aspect of a man unjustly accused. 
He was making light of it to him- 
self — persuading himself that it 
was nothing and meant nothing. 
He saw Rolls standing by, and 
waved his hand to him. “ What, 
have you walked all this way,” he 
said, “old Truepenny,”—with some- 
thing of the same levity of despair 
which dictated the same words to 
Hamlet,—“ to see the last of me?” 

“Tt’s not come to that, sir, I 
hope,” said Rolls, with a serious- 
ness which was as solemn as if 
what John had said was real. The 
young man laughed. 

“You will pack my portmanteau 
and send it after me : I suppose I may 
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be allowed that ?” he said. The offi- 
cer who was in attendance bowed his 
head. The people about gathered 
round, staring at Sohn with too much 
surprise to express any other emo- 
tion; and by-and-by the party drove 
off againynobody apparently divining 
exactly what it all meant. There 
were a number of petty cases to be 
tried by the sheriff, who was in 
the Town House, as it was called, 
and as many different interests as 
there were loungers about. Rolls 
went in with hesitating steps after 
his master had disappeared. The 
old man had come, in full expecta- 
tion of the event which had hap- 
pened; but fact is always different 
from anticipation. When he saw 
what he had only looked for, the 
effect upon him was something 
overwhelming. He stood staring 
and gaping in the little crowd 
which ‘gradually drew together, 
realising only after it was over 
what had taken place before their 
eyes. ‘“ What’s wrang with the 
young maister, Mr, Rolls?” said one 
of the bystanders. “ Let me be!” 
cried the old man, shaking himself 
free; and he went into the Town 
House with tottering steps. He 
had intended taking certain bold 
and immediate steps, carrying out 
the project he had been framing in 
his mind; but his nerves were 
shaken when the moment came. 
The law terrified him. If his 
master, in all the strength and 
confidence of his youth, was thus 
peremptorily dealt with, what ag- 
gravations might not he, an old and 
humble individual—nothing but a 
servant—look for? He was cowed. 
He stole up to an attendant and 
made faltering inquiries. ‘“ What 
will they have settled about yon 
case?” he said. “ About what case ? 
—the sheep-lifting, or the unlawfu’ 
wounding, or the robbery at Willy- 
am Tamson’s——” “ Nane o’ thae 
things—nane o’ thae things,” said 
old Rolls. “It’s about young Mr. 
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Erskine of Dalrulzian.” “Oh, ay, 
ay,” said the attendant, shaking 
his head; “that’s very serious. 
The circumstances a’ point to some 
agent mair than accident—that’s 
what the sherra says, and he canna 
see his way to discharging the 
panel.” “The panel! *—he’s nae 
panel!— mind what you're say- 
ing,” cried Rolls. “ Well, maybe 
that’s going owre fast. I would 
say the gentleman under suspicion. 
He maun just bide the result of a 
mair formal examinatién—that’s a’ 
I can tell ye; I have nae time to enter 
into particulars,” the official said. 
Rolls, who had meant such he- 
roic things, turned away tremulous- 
ly. He went out again, scarcely 
knowing where he was going, into 
the streets of Dunearn. There 
everybody looked at him with 
curious eyes. The town had at 
last become conscious of what had 
happened: from a public-house in 
the environs a stone had been 
thrown at John Erskine as he 
went past, and hootings had risen 
on his path. This roused the popu- 
lation fully, and now the streets 
were full of groups discussing the 
matter. Torrance, as has been 
said, was popular in his way, especi- 
ally now in that warmth of pity 
and charity which follows a sudden 
and unexpected death; and John 
Erskine was comparatively un- 
known. The tide was strongly 
against him, as a semi-foreigner—a 
man who had come from “ abroad.” 
“He'll find here that gentle and 
simple must keep the laws alike,” 
said one. “A man daurna ride 
roughshod over his fellows here.” 
Old Rolls heard the growl of popu- 
lar excitement, and it alarmed him 
still more. “If it was me, they 
would tear me in bits,” he said to 
himself. His alarm on this point, 
as much as bis original intention, 
drove him in at Mr. Monypenny’s 
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door, which was in his way. He 
was afraid of being recognised as 
the butler at Dalrulzian (“for 
everybody kens me,” he said to 
himself, with mingled pride and 
panic), and he was anxious to 
consult the “ man of business” who 
had the Dalrulzian estate in his hands, 
Mr. Monypenny was out; and 
Rolls requested permission to sit 
down and wait. He hada long time 
of quiet to think over his plan again, 
and he did think it over, and re- 
covered his courage. After a time 
Mrs. Monypenny, hearing who it 
was, sent to request him to have 
some cold beef in the kitchen, an 
offer of which Rolls availed him- 
self at once. “For what is the 
use of punishing yourself,” he said. 
“ A man’s more qualified for every- 
thing when he has eaten his din- 
ner.” He was very serious, and 
unlike his usual cheerfully com- 
municative mood, in Mr. Mony- 
penny’s kitchen. The maids did 
not know what had come over him. 
To have such a grand subject of 
discourse as his master’s arrest, and 
yet to be so silent, struck them 
with astonishment; but they, too, 
remarked his perturbed counte- 
nance afterwards, and said to one 
another, “I told you there was 
mair in him than met the eye.” 
Meanwhile Miss Barbara and 
her young companion had been 
driving up and down in the pony- 
carriage in a state of great excite- 
ment. They had passed the Town 
House _half-a-dozen times, always 
looking for the reappearance of 
John; but he, as was to be expected, 
had come out and gone away in 
the interval between. Miss Bar- 
bara had maintained during the 
whole time a lively monologue, 
scarcely interrupted by her young 
companion. “I’ve heard what 
they daured to say,” Miss Barbara 
cried; “as if one of my family 
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would stoop.to soil his fingers with 
any Tinto of them all! What were 
the Torrances but bonnet-lairds till 
old Torrance married the railway 
man’s daughter? But I never 
thought they would have dared to 
do anything against an Erskine. 
Times are changed. (Go round by 
the Stone Bridge, Nora; it’s an 
easier road for the pony.) What 
would my father have said if he had 
heard a descendant of his evened 
with one of that race? That’s 
what your Radicalism comes to.” 

“But death is the same, whether 
it comes to a saint or— a bully; 
and life has to be protected,” said 
Nora, fired with political ardour. 

“Life— and death. They’re 
grand words to use: a drunk man 
falling over a steep bank that it 
was the wonder of the whole 
country-side he had not gone over 
years and years before.” 

Nora did not say any more. 
She was not so warm a partisan as 
Miss Barbara’s companion ought 
to have been. She drove along 
quietly, taking no further part in 
the talk, which the old lady main- 
tained alone. “How can I go in 
to my peaceful house and eat my 
comfortable dinner, not knowing 
but my own flesh and blood may 
be shut up in a jail?’ she said. 
Then she added quickly, “ There’s 
that lad, young Rintoul. I’m not 
fond of any of his family; but I 
suppose he’s a gentleman. He’ll 
go in and ask what has happened. 
Fast—to your right hand, Nora. 
Now draw up. He sees what I 
mean. Lord Rintoul,” added Miss 
Barbara, “I have a favour to ask 
of you. You may have heard my 
nephew John Erskine’s name ban- 
died about these late days. He’s 
been in the Town House before 
the sheriff and the procurator- 
fiscal this bour and a half or more. 
It’s not for me to ask the town- 
bodies about what has happened. 
Will you go and bring me word?” 


Rintoul stood silent for a moment 
before he made any reply. Her 
voice seemed to have called him 
from painful reflections of his own, 
the chain of which he could not in 
a moment break. He gave her a 
half-bewildered look, then turned 
to Nora, who looked at him more 
gently, with sympathetic eyes. 
How haggard he looked, and worn! 
—he who had been so ruddy and 
manly, only too much flesh and 
blood, almost too little inclination 
to be moved by emotion or sen- 
timent,—was all this because of 
the sudden death of his brother-in- 
law, a man for whom he cared 
nothing? Nora was extraordinar- 
ily impressed by Rintoul’s changed 
appearance. Miss Barbara, pre- 
occupied by her own anxieties, 
scarcely noticed him at all. 

“In the Town House with the 
sheriff? What does that mean?” 

“T forgot you were English,” 
said Miss Barbara, with a touch of 
contempt. “It means some ex- 
amination of witnesses anent the 
death of Pat Torrance, your 
brother-in-law. What my nephew 
should have to do with it, I cannot 
tell you. It’s just that I would 
have you inquire.” 

“He can have nothing to do 
with it,” said Rintoul; and then 
he stopped short, and the mo- 
mentary animation died out of 
his face. He shivered as he stood 
in the sunshine, which was as warm 
as September ever is in Scotland. 
“Tt must be a mistake; we have 
heard nothing of this,” he said. 
“T am sure Carry—would be averse 
to any fuss. It was such a thing for 
her that there was no coroner’s in- 

uest. I made sure we were all safe. 

ou must be mistaken,” he said. 

“Lord Rintoul,” said Nora, who 
was given to opposition, “though 
there is no coroner’s inquest, there 
must be justice; and if they think 
Mr. Erskine has anything to do 
with it——” 
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“He has nothing to do with it,” 
said Rintoul, with petulant im- 
atience. Miss Barbara stretched 
er hand over Nora to grasp his, 
but this gesture seemed to drive 
him back into himself. He with- 
drew a little from the side of the 
pony-carriage, and made a pretence 
of not seeing the old lady’s out- 
stretched hand. Miss Barbara was 
shocked, and gave him a curious 
look; but she was not prepared 
for disrespect, and did not expect 
it. She went on more eagerly 
than before— 

“And here I am helpless,” she 
said. “I cannot go in myself. I 
will not send Nora. Will you do 
my errand, Lord Rintoul? Bring 


me word, not here, but to my house. 
I am going home.” 

He gave a little bow of assent, 
and stood on the pavement looking 
after them as they drove away. 
He stood longer than was necessary 


for that, till they had disappeared 
round the corner of the High 
Street, till the children about—of 
whom there was always a large 
supply in Dunearn—began to gape 
at him with expectations of amuse- 
ment. “Look at the man glower- 
ing frae him,” these spectators 
cried, and a small pebble tumbled 
along the flags where he stood—a 
harmless experiment to see if there 
was any fun in him. He did not 
notice this, nor any other outside 
occurrence, but after a while got 
slowly under way again, as if the 
operation was difficult, and went 
on to the Town House. When he 
got there, he went in reluctantly, 
with evident disinclination. The 
attendant who had talked to Rolls 
made way for him respectfully. 
The other people about opened the 
doors and took off their hats to the 
young potentate. A small case 
which was going on at the time 
was even suspended while the 
sheriff, not nearly so great a man, 
answered his lordship’s questions 
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in his own person. “Yes, there 
has been an examination,” the 
sheriff said. “ The circumstances 
are very suspicious. I have thought 
it best to order that young Erskine 
should be detained till there can 
be a more complete investigation, 
That, it is to be hoped, will clear 
the matter up; but if not——” 

Lord Rintoul’s fair and ruddy 
countenance was dark with anx- 
iety and pain. “ You cannot 
mean,” he said, “that you believe 
Erskine “ 

“T believe nothing but what 
there is evidence for,” the sheriff 
said. ‘“ Weare not men of theo- 
ries, Lord Rintoul. Experience 
shows every day that men do the 
mest unlikely things. I hear he’s 
shown an animus,—and there are 
two or three points very strange. 
I saw it my duty to give orders 
that he should be detained ——” 

“You have sent him to prison, 
do you mean?’ There was a 
sharp tone as of personal anguish 
in Rintoul’s voice. “But you'll 
admit him to bail? My father, I, 
Millefleurs, any gentleman in the 
country ig 

“Will be his bail? I doubt if 
it’s a bailable offence: but if Lord 
Lindores were willing to do that, 
no doubt it would have a good 
effect. However, nothing can be 
done before the investigation,” 
said the sheriff; “a day or two 
will do the young man no harm.” 

This was all he could elicit. 
The sheriff was a man who had a 
great idea of his office, and it was 
not often that he had a case 80 
interesting and important. The 
attendants thought Lord Rintoul 
had been drinking, as he stumbled 
out. He went along the quiet 
street with an uncertain step, now 
and then taking off his hat that 
the air might refresh him. He, 
too, stopped at Mr. Monypenny’s 
door, as Rolls had done a very 
short time before. It was after- 
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noon now, and the shadows were 
lengthening as he reached Miss 
Barbara’s house. What a sunny 
glimpse there was from door to 
door, across the little hall to the 
garden, where the brightness of 
the autumn flowers made a flush 
of colour! Rintoul saw a figure 
against the light which was not 
Miss Barbara’s. There was in him 
a forlorn desire for consolation. 
“Don’t tell Miss Barbara I am 
here just yet,” he said -hastily to 
the maid, and opened the glass- 


‘ door, beyond which Nora stood 


among all the geraniums and 
mignonette. There was no agita- 
tion about her. She was not suf- 
ficiently interested in John Erskine 
to be deeply troubled by the idea 
of annoyance to him as his old aunt 
was, or alarmed by a passing sha- 
dow upon his name. She was 
serene and calm in this quiet 
world of flowers and greenness 
where no trouble was. She wel- 
comed him with a smile. “ Miss 
Barbara is very anxious,” she said. 
“She has gone up-stairs to rest, 
but I am to let her know when 
you come.” 

“ Wait a little,” he said, glad of the 
interval; “ you are not anxious.” 

“Notso much. Of course I am 
interested in my friends’ friends— 
but I don’t know very much of Mr. 
Erskine,” said Nora, unable to 
divest herself altogether of the im- 
aginative offence that lay between 
John and her. “And it cannot 
do him much harm, can it? It 
will only be disagreeable—till the 
facts are known. Young men,” 
she said, with a smile, “have a 
right to have something unpleasant 
happen to them now and then; 
they have so much the best of it 
in other ways.” 

“Do you think so?” he said, 
with a seriousness which put her 
levity to shame. “To be sent to 
prison—to have a stigma put upon 
you—perhaps to be tried for your 


life! —that is rather worse than 
mere unpleasantness.” 

Nora was greatly impressed, not 
only by the gravity of what he 
said, but the air with which he 
said it. “It snrely cannot be so 
bad as that: and he—is innocent, 
Lord Rintoul ?” 

“T have no doubt of it,” cried 
Rintoul, eagerly—“ no doubt of it! 
If there is any one to blame, it is 
some one—whom most likely no- 
body suspects. What would you 
think of the man who had done it, 
and yet said nothing, but let John 
Erskine suffer for his fault?” 

“T do not believe,” said Nora, 
like Desdemona, “that there could 
be any such man. It is impossible. 
You think too badly of human 
nature. How can you suppose 
another would do what you know 
you would not do yourself? Oh 
no, no, never! Lord Rintoul z 
She paused after this little outburst, 
and drawing a step nearer to him, 
asked in a low and horror-stricken 
tone—* Do you really think that 
poor Mr. Torrance was—murdered ?” 

“No, no!” he cried, almost 
violently—* no, no!” He stopped 
short, with a dryness in his throat, 
as if he could not speak; then re- 
sumed, in a quieter tone—*“ But I 
think in all likelihood there was, as 
people imagine, a quarrel, a scuffle 
—and that somebody—took hold of 
the mare’s bridle——” 

“Some tramp, no doubt,” said 
Nora, sympathetically, much affect- 
ed by his emotion, “ who perhaps 
doesn’t even know os 

“That is it,” said Rintoul, eager- 
ly—‘“who perhaps never dreamt 
at the moment. And even if he 
knows now, such a man might 
think, as you did, that it would 
come to nothing with Erskine. I 
believe it will come to nothing—a 
day, or two days, in prison.” 

“ But if it should turn out more 
serious,” said Nora, “even a tramp 
—would give himself up, surely— 
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would never let an innocent man 
suffer ?” 

“We must hope so, at least,” 
said Lord Rintoul. His counten- 
ance had never relaxed all this 
time. It was almost solemn, set, 
and rigid—the muscles about his 
mouth unmoving. “There should 
not be any question about right 
and wrong, I know,” he said, “ but 
such a man might say to himself— 
he might think—Young Erskine is 
a gentleman, and I’m only a com- 
mon fellow—they will treat him 
better than they. would treat me. 
He might say to himself——” 

“T cannot believe it,” cried Nora. 
“In such a case there could be no 
question of what any one would do. 
It is like A B C. What! let an- 
other man suffer for something you 
have done! Oh, no, no—even in the 
nursery one knows better than that!” 

“T don’t think,” said Rintoul, 
“that you ever can understand all 
the excuses a man will make for him- 
self till you’ve been in the same 
position. Things look so different 
when you’ve done it—from what 
they do when some one else has 
done it. There are so many things 
to be taken into consideration. 
Punishment is not the same to all; 
it might ruin one, and not do much 
harm to another. A man might 
feel justified, or at least there 
would be excuses for him, if he let 
another bear the punishment which 
would not hurt Aim much, but 
would be destructive to himself. 
Of course it would be his business 
to make it up somehow.” 

“Lord Rintoul, this is dreadful 
doctrine |” said Nora; “if it were 
carried out, then you might do any 
wickedness you wished, and hire 
somebody to be punished instead of 
you.” She laughed half nervously, 
shaking off the graver turn the con- 
versation had taken. “ But this is 
absurd,” she said; “of course you 
don’t mean that. I think I know 
what you mean;—but I must not 


delay longer, I must tell Miss 
Barbara.” 

“Don’t disturb her now,” said 
Rintoul, eagerly. ‘“ Besides, [ 
really have not time. If you would 
say that it is unfortunately true 
—that Erskine is— detained til] 
there can be a full investigation, 
I am hurrying off to get bail for 
him, for of course they must accept 
bail—and it will only be for a few 
days. The investigation—at which 
we shall all be examined,” he said, 
with a nervous tremor,—“ will clear 
up everything, I hope.” 

“T hope so, with all my heart,” said 
Nora, waving her hand to him as he 
hurried away. Rintoul had reached 
the garden-door on his way out, when 
he suddenly paused, and came back 
to her, and took that hand, holding 
it for a moment between his own. 

“ All this is very hard upon me,” 
he said, incoherently ; “it gives me 
a great deal of misery. Feel for me 
—stand by me. Will you, Nora? I 
don’t care for the rest, if you——” 

And he wrung her hand almost 
violently, dropped it, and hurried 
away. The girl stood looking after 
him with wonder and dismay, and 
yet with a gush of a different kind 
of feeling, which filled her heart 
with a confusing warmth “A 
great deal of misery!” Was it the 
tenderness of his heart for his sis- 
ter, for the unfortunate man who 
had been summoned out of the 
world so abruptly—though he did 
not love him—and for his friend 
who was unjustly accused, which 
made Rintoul say this? But any- 
how, Nora was not capable of re- 
sisting such an appeal. Poor Rin- 
toul: though he did not show it to 
any one, how tender he was, how 
full of sympathy! John Erskine 
(against whom she could not help 
entertaining a little grudge) died 
out of her mind altogether. She 
was so much more sorry for the 
other, who felt it so deeply though 
it was not his concern. 
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LITERARY BOHEMIANS. 


Tue limits of the literary Bo- 
hemian are undefined, though it 
may be said to lie somewhere be- 
tween savagery and the highest 
civilisation—or, as Murger puts it, 
between misery and doubt: but un- 
questionably Paris is its natural 
capital. As for the inhabitants, 
Murger, who is an undeniable au- 
thority on the subject, claims for 
them an illustrious descent from the 
most remote antiquity. They have 
been of all races, nations, and 
tongues. They have numbered 
among them the most transcendent 
geniuses of the world, who have 
left us imperishable monuments in 
the shape of immortal works; while 
the names of the Bohemian demos 
in all ages, have passed through a 
probation of suffering in obscurity, 
to oblivion in unknown graves. The 
blind old Homer was a Bohemian 
par excellence, when, wandering 
from city to city with his lyre, he 
had food and shelter in exchange 
for his war-lays. He was the 
glorious precursor of the gay Trou- 
badours and Minnesingers, who took 
to the roads in the middle ages 
with swords and lutes; and with 
the lightest of baggage, and neither 
credit nor coin, even found their 
way in the trains of the Crusaders 
to Palestine. Types of the earliest 
of the struggling professors of litera- 
ture, when arms were beginning to 
give place to the gown,—the lives of 
the errant minstrels were often as 
criminally adventurous as those of 
the outcast Zingari, who belonged 
to the Lesser Bohemia. As neces- 
sity is the mother of wiles and in- 
vention, their craft was not unfre- 
quently superior to their poetical 
gifts: they flattered themselves into 
the perilous favour of the great, 
or they managed to slip through 
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the iron fingers of those robber- 
knights who looked on each solitary: 
wayfarer as his lawful prey. Those 
masters of the joyous science made 
love as a matter of course; and the 
terrible penalties incurred by their 
daring amours furnished thrilling 
themes for their tuneful successors. 
And we may be sure that their 
veritable autobiographies would be 
about as edifying reading as any- 
thing Le Sage has imagined in 
‘Gil Blas,’ or as Murger has nar- 
rated from his melancholy experi- 
ences. These roving minstrels have 
led us, from force of sympathy, into 
a digression; but if we overleap the 
intervening ages at a bound, passing 
from Homeric times to Elizabethan 
England, and from the cities of 
Ionia to Stratford-on-Avon, we are 
landed with that other notable 
Bohemian, who broke into a deer- 
park, held horses at the theatre- 
doors, haunted the bear-gardens in 
Southwark and the taverns in East- 
cheap—dashed off his immortal 
masterpieces of life in dramatic 
action by heaven-sent inspiration— 
and described, in the freshness of 
analogous recollections, the revels 
of the mad Prince and Poins, as he 
depicted his Falstaffs, Bardolphs, 
and Dames Quickly from the ful- 
ness of personal knowledge. 
Shakespeare had Bohemian blood 
in his veins, as had most of the 
masters of early English literature 
and the drama. Even Beaumont 
and Fletcher, both gentlemen by 
birth, and apparently in the enjoy- 
ment of a certain fortune, remind 
us of the literary communism of 
the Quartier Latin, since they had 
their chambers, their purses, and 
even their wardrobes in common, 
And in the days which Macaulay 
painted so vigorously in the essay 
H 
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on Johnson, there was much of the 
harder and more material aspects 
of Bohemianism in the struggle for 
existence among the English book- 
sellers’ hacks. As he points out, 
the golden age of liberal patronage 
had gone by, while, as yet, there 
was no reading and paying public. 
The struggling author Caer him- 
self out by subscriptions, which he 
had probably spent before the ap- 
pearance of a work, which might 
possibly indeed be but a prospectus, 
et preterea nihil. Or he wrote de- 
dications, in which a grain or two 
of truth was wrapped up in son- 
orous sentences of the most ful- 
some flattery. He translated works, 
of which the solidity was surpassed 
by the dulness, and which seem to 
us to have been foredoomed to fall 
stillborn from the press; and in 
short, the hack-of-all-work was 


always glad to be employed for 
a trifle upon any piece of literary 


drudgery. When a genuine poet 
made such a hit as Johnson in his 
“London,” he was tolerably satis- 
fied if the success, which could sel- 
dom repeat itself, brought him in 
such a sum asa dozen of guineas. 
Of course, adventurers of the kind 
led the most unenviable lives, and 
were pre-engrossed with keeping 
body and soul together. The reck- 
lessness born of their wretched- 
ness made them incapable of fore- 
thought; they were harassed by 
their debts and hurried into dis- 
sipation by their anxieties; while 
in the orgies that left headaches 
and regrets behind, they recom- 
pensed themselves for melancholy 
weeks of privation. And we find 
that life to these Englishmen, un- 
less when they forgot themselves un- 
der the influence of strong liquors, 
was invariably a sadly serious busi- 
ness. Wit, they might have, but 
they wanted verve. They had lit- 
tle of that French gaité de ceur, 
the outflow, perhaps, of shallower 


and more emotional natures, which 
makes the thorough-paced Bohe- 
mian pretend, at least, to laugh at 
life’s sorrows, even in the ve 

miseries of the morning after the 
debauch, or when tossing on a 
solitary sick-bed in his den under 
the tiles. Not unfrequently they 
may have had a restless consciénce 


which worried them, reminding 


them that they had been born for 
better things. Or they had once 
aspired to the bourgeoise respect- 
ability which the French Bohemian 
affects to detest, or to a higher 
social station. Johnson may be 
taken as a man of the former class, 
as his early boon-companion, Say- 
age, represented the other. The 
great moralist reformed and purged, 
although he never learned to live 
cleanly in the literal sense. But 
though he died, as he well de 
served, in the odour of religion, 
and a good worldly repute, he 
could never efface the marks of the 
reckless days of his wretchedness. 
Moreover, the old habits would 
cling to him; and when Garrick’s 
good-nature produced the “ Irene,” 
when its author had become frugal 
though generously charitable, John- 
son, who was anything rather than 
a dandy, thought it indispensable 
to invest a portion of his gains in 
a waistcoat blazing with gold and 
crimson. That gay piece of dress 
must have contrasted oddly with 
the famous snuff-coloured coat and 
the full-bottomed wig. But the 
inconsistencies of the costume were 
suggestive of the man, as he had 
been, and as comparative prosper- 
ity had changed him. While as to 
Savage, he was naturally a social 
outlaw, who set the convenances, 
and even the laws of his country, 
at defiance, so far as he dared do so 
with impunity; who would never, 
with any accession of good fortune, 
have emerged from what we may 
call the crimson-waistcoat stage; 
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who sponged on acquaintances in 
taverns, and slept off his liquor on 
benches in the parks; and who, 
acting easily on his passionate im- 
pulses, drew his sword lightly in 
tavern brawls. A Bohemian in 
many respects, if ever there was 
one; but, nevertheless, a Bohem- 
ian who had a_ business - like 
method in his recklessness—whose 
geniality was either assumed or 
skin-deep, and who was brutalised 
instead of being brightened by 
criminal excess. We know, on his 
own confession, that the French 
Bohemian is perpetually guilty of 
acts which it is no lack of charity 
to describe as.mean, as well as 
immoral. But he would have the 
grace to be ashamed of them, as 
they would be condemned by his 
comrades, unless they are excused 
by a certain humour in the execu- 
tion, which will raise a laugh against 
the victim. He would have dis- 
owned the brotherhood of a man 
whose malignity kept pace with his 
meanness; and who, after having 
abused and calumniated a justly 
offended benefactor who, on ex- 
treme provocation, had withdrawn 
his hospitality, came again crawl- 
ing to his feet with the most 
abject entreaties and apologies. 
Savage, no doubt, was an extreme 
and most unfavourable specimen 
of a disreputable class; but we have 
touched at some length upon his 
career, because we can generall 

rely upon the details in the Life by 
Johnson, and because he is popularly 
regarded in England as being pre- 
eminently an Anglo-Bohemian. 

But when we cross the Channel, 
and whatever the date of our de- 
parture, we recognise at once that 
we are en pleine Bohéme littéraire. 
In chroniclers, humorists, poets, 
dramatists, historians,—among the 
most famous writers whose lives may 
have been irreproachable, and whom 
circumstances had placed far above 


penury,—there is a picturesqueness 
and almost a licence of style or 
matter, which would, at all events, 
scandalise the severity of English 
taste, if it did not absolutely shock 
English morality. In  Froissart, 
Brantéme, Rabelais, Moliére, Beau- 
marchais, Voltaire, &c., &c., and 
with the ladies, too, as well as the 
gentlemen, it is a question of de- 
gree and subject, rather than of 
any difference more material. We 
do not speak of the sensuous or 
scandalons writers—the leading 
contributors to what French col- 
lectors call their Bibliothéque Bleue. 
Here, in England, we can hardly 
conceive a priest in holy orders, 
and moving in the best society, 
giving to the world the memoirs 
of an illustrious courtesan; or 
a member of the most moral 
section of the House of Parlia- 
ment priding himself on such 
a masterpiece as the ‘ Memoirs of 
Faublas.’ For even the member 
for Aylesbury, when he composed 
his parody on Pope, merely had 
it printed for private cleealation, 
Mademoiselle de Maupin throws 
altogether into the shade the most 
risqué scenes in “Don Juan;” yet, 
though Gautier professed to repent 
that youthful indiscretion, to the 
last it did him infinite credit with 
his compatriots. It would be far 
from edifying to multiply instances, 
referring our readers to what ought 
to be an index expurgatorius ; 
though we may remind them that 
the author of ‘Candide’ and the 
‘Pucelle’ received almost godlike 
honours from the populace of Paris. 
For, far from being of the opinion 
that “ want of decency is want of 
wit,” France is inclined to associate 
decency with dulness; and is ready 
to pardon almost anything to the 
écartes of a gracefully indelicate 
genius. But, to have done with the 
substance of the lighter and most 
popular French literature, we may 
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lance at the works of M. Emile 
la. Probably no French writer 
of the day enjoys a wider popular- 
ity, or realises more satisfactory 
profits. His books are circulated 
in the shape of fewilletons in the 
leading journals; they lie scattered 
every where on drawing-room tables ; 
and where his most daring scenes 
are dramatised with cynical real- 
ism, they are sure to draw crowded 
houses. It was his supposed per- 
sonalities rather than the moral 
treatment of his subjects which in- 
volved him in certain recent legal 
proceedings, that would have served 
admirably as an advertisement had 
he needed advertising. So far as 
we believe, there is nothing to 
blame in the habits of the author 
of ‘ L’?Assommoir’ and ‘ Pot-bouille.’ 
Indeed, we remember that recently, 
in an apologetic preface, when com- 
plaining of the narrow-minded 
prudery of certain of his foreign 
critics, he prided himself in living 
as a bon bourgeois. We make no 
doubt that he keeps his accounts 
methodically, and regularly invests 
his balances. So that being in 
habits and associates the reverse of 
a Bohemian, if he were an English 
novelist, his stvle would be inevita- 
bly purified by the irresistible force 
of a public opinion which no man 
of his standing would care to dis- 
regard. While in France, those 
who object to M. Zola’s method 
of teaching are in an infinitesimal 
minority; and the bon bourgeois, 
without losing the sympathies of his 
respectable fellow-citizens, ranges 
the streets among the chiffonniers, 
a chartered Bohemian, in the licence 
of his descriptions and the coarse- 
ness of his language. And though 
the Academy persisted in rejecting 
the candidature of Theophile Gau- 
tier, it was chiefly because he had 
outraged their orthodoxy by his 
literary heresies ; nor do we see any 
reason why, on the ground of a 


lack of precedent, they, should re- 
fuse any vacant fauteudl to M. Zola, 
Many of the most distinguished 
French novelists and dramatists 
show much of what we English 
would call Bohemianism in their 
habits. And if it be said that it 
arises in great measure out of the 
customs of the country, we must 
remember that their customs are 
but the outcome of the national 
temperament. They sit loose to the 
demestic hearth, and haunt cafés 
and night-houses in jovial company, 
which conduces, again, to unbusi- 
ness-like hours in the morning; 
when, thanks to the favour of the 
public, they have come to afford it, 
they have their country-houses in 
congenial colonies, where, living as 
a race apart, they are in the way 
of entertaining parties of eccentric 
visitors, to the scandal of the citizen 
neighbours they look down upon. 
The bearers of some of the greatest 
names in modern French romance 
might have been merged in the 
most miserable types of Bohemian- 
ism, had it not been for the tran- 
scendent talents which, by giving 
them a lucrative popularity, sav 
them from the worst consequences 
of their imprudence. Dumas the 
elder, for example, showed himself 
a model man of business in one 


respect; and it was his bold origin- 


ality that devised the idea of manu- 
facturing fiction in piecework by 
employés he inspired. From first 
to last he made an immense deal 
of money. But he was as free with 
his coins as his famous quartette of 
musketeers with their pistoles ; and 
he lavished the results of his hard- 
driven bargains in the day without 
giving a thought to the needs of 
the morrow. Had his application 
been smaller, and his talents less 
picturesque, and his lot cast in 
the Quartier Latin, he might have 
been in perpetual straits like Hen- 
ry Murger, though he would have 
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shown more than Murger’s ingenuity 
jn extricating himself from them. 
Or if we turn back to the still 
mightier Balzac, we stand amazed 
at the work he accomplished under 
the weight of the difficulties he 
imposed on himself. By far the 
better part of his’ ample income 
went to swell the profits of the 
usurers. He wrote his ‘Balthasar 
Claes’ and ‘ Eugenie Grandet’ with 
his staircase blockaded. He was 
always keeping creditors and bailiffs 
at bay: half the ingenuity that 
might have gone to the composi- 
tion of masterpieces must have run 
to waste in making arrangements 
to meet engagements, or, more 
often, in devising the means of 
evading them. That double wear 
and tear of the brain must have 
been tremendous: and he treated 
the chronic malady that came of 
impecuniousness with douches of 
the strongest coffee, swallowed at 
the most unseasonable hours. Turn- 
ing day into night, he was forever 
burning the candle at both ends, 
and the forms of his greatest ex- 
travagances were characteristic. 
His subtle yet strangely disorder- 
ed fancy became dependent on sur- 
rounding itself with the costly 
means of realising the luxuries in 
which his imagination loved to 
revel. He crowded his rooms with 
rich tapestries, with carvings and 
laces and rare china: he never 
grudged the money for such an ob- 
ject of art as might have been 
among the heirlooms in Balthasar 
Claes’ stately Flemish mansion: 
and the taste had grown upon him 
as his fancy began to flag. It was 
but another aspect of the careless- 
ness which makes the Bohemian, 
who needs warmth by way of in- 
spiring a halting sonnet to his 
mistress’s eyebrow, break up his 
bedstead to feed the fire. 

We might indefinitely enlarge 
the list of the more or less well- 
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known writers who have imitated 
or surpassed such extravagances as 
these. When men in a tolerant 
society are seeking any side-path 
that tends towards fortune and 
notoriety, it may be taken for 
granted that the eccentric extrava- 
gance of their conduct and their 
writings will be in an inverse ratio 
to their talents. To the dispassion- 
ate spectator they only seem ridic- 
ulous or blameworthy. But with 
the struggles of the Bohemians, 
properly so called, though there 
is much to reprehend and to rid- 
icule, with something to admire, 
compassion gets the better of every 
other feeling. Whatever their folly, 
once committed to the wandering 
path, they seem driven forward by 
an inexorable fate; and with little 
religion and less morality, they find 
their everyday Nemesis in a per- 
verted conscience. It ought to be 
demonstrated to them each day 
that they made a fatal mistake 
when they decided that art or 
literature was their vocation. They 
shiver in summer garments in the 
winter; they starve in the midst 
of luxury and plenty; awaken- 
ing from the nightmares pressing 
upon an empty stomach — meta- 
phorically speaking, they take up 
a hole or two in their belts b 

way of breakfast; their landlord, 
with sundry terms of their rent in 
arrears, is always pressing for the 
key of their garret, and offering 
them in exchange the key of the 
street. Their misery is mortal, as 
Murger expresses it; it is long 
since they have pledged their last 
wretched resources at the Mont-de- 
ptété ; and should the illness which 
is threatening them really lay hold, 
there is nothing for it but to retreat 
to the wards of the hospital. All 
the time they may have well-to-do 
relations who are ready to kill the 
fatted calf if the prodigals will only 
go back to their native province, 
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and give some practical proofs of 
repentance. V’importe ; pride for- 
bids that. Occasionally, under 
some passing urgency more severe 
than usual, combined with a temp- 
tation coming upon them in the 
hour of their extremity, they will 
yield by way of exception to the 
dictates of common-sense, and hon- 
estly earn a few francs. And un- 
less they can carry off the transac- 
tion with a laugh, they conceal it 
from the confraternity as a crime. 
At the worst, it is only a backslid- 
ing, not likely often to repeat it- 
self; for seldom have martyrs shown 
greater constancy than those pov- 
erty-stricken Bohemians to their de- 
lusive aspirations. But their con- 
stancy is the stoicism of the Red 
Indian, who affects to laugh in the 
middle of his torments, when his 
miserable body has been mangled 
beyond all possibility of healing. 
Set the Indian free from the stake, 
send the Bohemian back to try a 
reputable existence, and one and 
the other will be unfitted for work 
by the wounds and sufferings they 
must carry to the grave. We must 
remember, too, that it is the curse 
of the true Bohemian that he aban- 
dons himself to an exceptionally 
susceptible temperament. We are 
talking of those whom Murger as- 
signs to his first class—“ the obsti- 
nate dreamers” —“the great family 
of poverty-stricken artists, fatally 
doomed to submit to the law of 
the anonymous.” These men may 
not be natures of élite; but they 
have the foibles of those natures, 
if they want their genius: self-re- 
straint of any kind is unknown to 
them. They are impressionable, 
emotional, and singularly thin-skin- 
ned. No doubt they have become 
used to drain the cup of humilia- 
tion to its dregs, and their skins 
have, in a measure, grown callous to 
the strokes of ill-fortune, as the cor- 
poration of the truands of the Cour 
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des Miracles used to break in their 
novices to the métier by beating them, 
But the sores which are being con- 
stantly chafed, will break out and 
smart to the last; and their spirits 
are more sensitive than quicksilver 
to the depressing atmosphere that 
envelops them. Be sure that they 
pay the penalty of their spasmodic 
outbreaks of gaiety in the profound 
reaction that invariably follows, 
Dreamers they are, as Murger says, 
and the very soul of successful art 
and literature in contemplation, 
The mind overstrained in some pro- 
longed burst of inspiration, must 
rest itself in satisfactory retrospect 
to begin with, before taking its 
élan for future achievements. It 
is the misery of the Bohemian 
artist that he cannot think, because 
sordid cares are crowded in the 
foreground, to say nothing of the 
regrets or remorse that press behind. 
So he passes his life in a perpetual 
fever, where the cold fits quickly suc- 
ceed to the hot; and the dissipated 
body, inadequately nourished, suc- 
cumbs to the fretting of the agitated 
soul. Nor can we recall a single 
well-authenticated instance where 
a Bohemian of the pur sang has 
assisted himself in the descent to 
Avernus. Like Maurger, he may 
have occasionally checked himself 
on the slope, and may have left 
such proofs of what he might have 
accomplished behind him, as the 
‘Vie de Bohéme,’ or the ‘ Poésie 
d’Hiver.’ But the abyss is infal- 
libly yawning for him at the bot 
tom; and after possibly making 
his last halt in the public hospital, 
he is sure to be landed prematurely 
in the depths. 

Paris, as we said, has been natu- 
rally the capital of Bohemia, and 
that for many reasons. We have 
touched already on some metaphysi- 
cal causes, and we do not mean to 
go deeper into them. But the love 
of excitement, the dreams of this 
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city of delights, and the ambition 
of literary or political renown, have 
always drawn the French provin- 
cials to Paris. It has ever had a 
monopoly of ambitious talent from 
the dark ages, when Abelard, the 
knight-errant of speculative philo- 
sophy, made it the headquarters of 
his brilliant quest after intellectual 
adventure, — down to the middle 
ages, when the blaze of its re- 
nowned university dimmed all the 
lesser lights of learning on the 
hither side of the Alps. The Uni- 
versity of Paris was as famous for 
its learning as for its independence 
and dogmatic intolerance; but it 
had always its Bohemian side as 
well. No one has described that 
better than Victor Hugo, whose 
poems and politics, by the way, 
showed his own Bohemian in- 
stincts ; and he has painted it with 
his brilliantly picturesque breadth 
of touch in the ‘Notre Dame de 
Paris,’ which is undoubtedly his 
masterpiece. The system, or rather 
the want of system, of university 
education at Paris, was the model 
of our Scotch colleges—with a dif- 
ference. Unlike the great English 
seats of academica] learning, the 
Mother of French letters did not 
profess to look after her children 
and alumni out of class hours. 
She left them free to follow their 
own devices, and exposed to all 
the temptations of a capital which, 
even then, was the common sewer 
of Europe. The college was 
crowded with adventurers of all 
classes, and of less respectable 
antecedents than our Admirable 
Crichton, who left his paternal 
tower in Perthshire to attend its 
schools. The Paris of the dark 
ages was the seat of a dissolute and 
military Court, which. compelled 
the attendance of those who as- 
pired to be courtiers, and retained 
regiments of ill-paid gwasi-gentle- 
men, who had to find the means of 


employing their leisure in debauch- 
eries. It had its organised troops 
of ruffians and mendicants, who, 
lost in the labyrinths of its dark 
lanes and blind alleys, bade defiance 
to a truculent but feeble police; 
and were being perpetually re- 
cruited from those of their supe- 
riors whom vice or misfortune had 
reduced to desperation. Yet even 
in those days there were many 
lavish grand seigneurs, who imi- 
tated the passing fashions of the 
Court in extending a wayward 
patronage to talent. They had 
their poets-laureate, who were suffi- 
ciently, though spasmodically, paid 
for dancing attendance in ante- 
chambers, by the sums they re- 
ceived for sonnets and flatteries. 
There were ragged poets unat- 
tached, who, for a lucky hit, might 
receive a handful of crowns or 
the run of the kitchen. In these 
circumstances, and when vulgar 
dissipation was cheap, and the 
wants of the struggling aspirants 
were simple, such characters as the 
young Jehan Frollo, and the Pierre 
Gringoire of the ‘Notre Dame,’ 
were common enough. A more 
dangerous training than the young 
scholar received, though the brother 
and ward of a canon of the cathe- 
dral, it is hardly possible to ima- 
gine. He haunted the mauvais 
lieu and the lowest taverns; he 
was prompted to mischief and 
worse by the society and indiscre- 
tions of his fellow-scapegraces. 
On the one side, being of good 
birth and connections, he had made 
acquaintance with a dissipated cap- 
tain of the gensdarmerie; while 
on the other, in his cosmopolitan 
predispositions to evil, he had made 
himself friends, in case of mis- 
fortune, with the potentates of the 

ild of cut-purses. As for Pierre 

ringoire, husband in title to the 
fair Esmeralda, he had not the good 
fortune to be related to a beneficed 
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Church dignitary, nor had he 
claims on a small family estate. 
None the less did he launch himself 
recklessly on the sea of sorrows that 
infallibly engulfs the frail barks of 
the Bohemians. One and the other 
represented, in another order of 
things, pronounced shades of the 
eternal Sibanion nature. A dash 
of his brother the canon’s devo- 
tion to study, might have made a 
Villon of the harebrained Jehan 
Frollo, as Pierre Gringoire would 
only have needed a foothold, in 
the modern system, to become one 
of the shifty misérables of the 
Pays Latin, and possibly even a 
Murger. 

Failures of the kind have been 
continually repeating themselves 
in Paris, till we come down to the 
days of contemporary Bohemia. 
Paris has witnessed a succession 
of sorrows that have been gradually 
growing more acute as the demands 
of a more refined civilisation have 
become more exacting and impera- 
tive. A Pierre Gringoire needed 
little, so long as his body was 
clothed and his belly was filled. 
Though no oné could say, indeed, 
that the dissipations in which he 
loved to indulge, came within the 
limits of the strictly indispensable. 
But Murger and his companions, 
sorely against the grain, Sone to 
submit at times to the tyranny of 
peremptory conventionalities. They 
may “dodge” the tyranny—and 
they try hard to do so—but they 
cannot altogether resist it. It 
may be a question of a dinner- 
party when they are on the brink 
of starvation; or of attending 
some momentous evening recep- 
tion, where Cupid, as they hope, 
-may have been kindling the wax- 
lights for them. Something re- 
sembling an evening costume is 
de rigueur: a pair of glaringly 
broken old boots would challenge 
vexatious attention before the ex- 
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tremities could be hidden under 
the dinner-table ; nor is it easy to 
make love with self-respect in a 
pair of pantalons Ecossais, tattered 
at the knees, even had the wearer, 
by dint of audacity, succeeded in 
forcing the consigne. So that the 
unfortunate who is doomed to ape 
a dandy of the Boulevards in spite 
of himself, must exhaust his ener- 
= in devising preliminary com- 
inations before he can array him- 
self in a passable suit of clothes, 
We believe Murger’s pictures to 
be faithful scenes from the life— 
perhaps slightly embroidered by a 
lively fancy; at all events, their 
vraisemblance has been recognised 
by those who ought to know best, 
In one of the most amusing of 
those scenes, the ragged editor of 
a journal of the fashions, and who 
for the moment is desperately at a 
loss for an evening coat, is helped 
to the coveted article by a friend 
conspiring with Providence. He 
has been consulting with the com- 
panion of his attic over the diff- 
culty, and is on the point of aban- 
doning himself to black despair, 
when a knock comes to the door. 
The door opens to admit a worthy 
citizen of Nantes, painfully blown 
with climbing the endless flights of 
stairs. When the visitor musters 
breath, he tells them he has been 
recommended to the artist to have 
his portrait taken. The spirit of 
friendship inspires the painter with 
a happy thought. He prepares to 
go to work on the instant; seats 
the Nantois on the only available 
chair, and with the torrent of art- 
eloquence he has at his command, 
persuades him that he must be 
immortalised in artistic draperies. 
In the twinkling of an eye the 
welcome visitor is stripped of his 
coat, which is transferred behind 
the door to the shoulders of the 
confederate, and invested in the 
tattered remnant of a robe de 
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chambre, which he regards at first 
with not unnatural loathing. He 
is calmed with the assurance 
that it was associated with the 
genius and powers of Horace 
Vernet; while the conversation 
of the voluble artist is most fas- 
cinating. For, be it remarked, 
the verve of those beggarly fol- 
lowers of the Muses is always to 
be relied upon in the hour of ex- 
tremity. And in this case the 
practice of the cardinal virtue of 
friendship brings its immediate 
reward. The enthusiastic artist, 
painting against time, and loath to 
miss the happy: moment of inspi- 
ration, persuades his employer to 
send out for a repast, and consents 
to charge himself with arranging 
the menu. So the strangely 
matched pair hold joyous festival, 
gradually growing more affectionate 
and brotherly; bottle after bottle 
of Burgundy is opened, and when 
the coat is brought back, having 
served its purpose, the rightful 
owner has forgotten all about it. 
That is a touching study of a 
friendship remaining most sym- 
pathetic though it is nourished in 
a garret upon crusts and tobacco. 
But there is another scene con- 
nected with clothes in Murger’s 
book, which illustrates a different 
side of the Bohemian character, 
and one scarcely creditable. A 
well-to-do literary gentleman has 
been left so much to himself, as 
ardently to desire admission to the 
band of free companions, whose 
eccentricities have banished all the 
other clients from the café they 
honour with their custom. The 
happy chance of settling a score for 
them offers an advantageous oppor- 
tunity for an introduction. He 
imparts the long-cherished desire of 
his heart to the Bohemian who in- 
spires him with least apprehension. 
he proposal leads to a hot debate ; 
for the fact that the postulant has 


a well-filled purse is far from being 
conclusive to their noble disinter- 
estedness, although undoubtedly it 
sways their opinions. He is put on 
a probation which consists of asso- 
ciating separately with each of the 
companions for a day, and payin 

for the succession of meals which 
are to give fair opportunity for 
studying him. Finally, he is ac- 
cepted, which conte a foregone 
conclusion, —for flesh is frail, and 
money is seductive. And then the 
flight of rapacious friends settle 
down in his chamber one morning, 
while this M. Barbemuche is still 
sleeping off the éffects of a feast 
of soul overnight, with those well- 
seasoned vessels. If he had doubted 
the thoroughness of his reception 
to all the privileges of a communit 

of interests, he is at once wns mc 
His visitors overhaul the contents 
of a wardrobe, the riches of which 
absolutely dazzle them. They pro- 
ceed to read their new friend a 
practical lesson on the abuse of the 
superfluous. One appropriates a 
coat and vest; another invests him- 
self with a hat and a pair of trou- 
sers ; and so the raid goes on, till the 
stupefied M. Barbemuche, in point 
of wearing apparel, sees himself 
almost reduced to the simplicity of 
Adam before the Fall. And he 
had invited a party to meet them 
that evening. “ But you leave me 
nothing — nothing,” he ejaculates 
piteously. “ How am I to receive 
you?” “Ah! with you it is differ- 
ent,” said Rodolphe. “You are 
master of the house; you can afford 
to dispense with etiquette.” That 
shameless rapacity was punished in 
one instance, by the way, by the 
subtractor, who had bigger feet 
than M. Barbemuche, having to 
resign himself to the torture of 
the boots. Nor was it incon- 
sistent with the self - sacrifice, 
which would share the last sous 
in the winter with a starving 
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friend ; which flung among them for 
their distraction through some days 
of debauch, the handful of louis d’or 
that had come as a windfall; and 
which would break up the furniture 
to fling on the stove if a friend had 
a cold and needed firing. And 
the outlaws had their principles, 
such as these were, which pulled 
them up short of absolute swind- 
ling. They will maliciously intoxi- 
cate the respectable master of the 
house, when coming to demand 
payment of the terms that are 
unpaid; they wheedle him out of 
signed receipts without handing 
him over any money. Next morn- 
ing, however, the documents which 
mean a discharge, are scrupulous- 
ly delivered to the proprietor’s 
family. To keep them, if not dis- 
honourable, could hardly be con- 
sidered de bonne guerre. But, on 
the other hand, it was not for noth- 
ing that they had poured their good 
liquor down the proprietor’s throat. 
He had grown voluble, and then 
confidential in his cups. He had 
madly confided his secrets, and the 
Bohemians have the means of mak- 
ing the hypocritical old miser pos- 
sess himself in patience—unless, on 
the chance of squeezing them for 
a hundred or two of francs, he cares 
to provoke a domestic hurricane. 
“Would you know the value of 
money,” says Poor Richard, who 
was once a popular professor of 
social economy, “try to borrow 
some.” One of the most enter- 
taining and suggestive chapters 
in Murger’s book is devoted to the 
chase of that “ferocious animal, 
the five-franc piece.” Shy, as it 
seems to us, would be a more suit- 
able epithet than savage. The five- 
franc piece, when once it is col- 
lared, lets itself be pocketed easily 
enough: the difficulty is to lay the 
hands upon it. Rodolphe, one of 
the four inseparables of the Cénacle 
de la Bohéme, is in need of that 
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amount of capital,—not to buy him- 
self a morsel of bread, though he 
is starving, but to take the mistress 
of his heart to the water-works at 
Versailles, And in the search for 
it in Paris—which is a big city, 
although smaller than London—he 
covers more ground than any deer- 
stalker in the Highlands; breath- 
lessly scaling the heights of Mont- 
martre at the one end, and bustling 
through the shady shrubberies of the 
Luxembourg at the other: while 
severe though barren labours of the 
brain are interpolated. through his 
peregrinations in the way of paren- 
thesis, when he drops down upon a 
critic, whom he helps through his 
daily task, as a preliminary to his 
request for a modest loan. The critic 
is grateful, but sow-less; hence he 
hunts up a stray volume or two, 
which Rodolphe finally pledges to 
his washerwoman for a couple of 
francs. And after a succession of 
labours, similarly herculean, with 
infinite difficulty and adroitness, 
he achieves the balance, though 
barely in time to keep his appoint- 
ment. 

It is evident that serious work 
becomes impossible under such con- 
ditions. The life has a ghastly pre- 
tence of false gaiety, which least 
of all deceives the unfortunates 
who are leading it. They know in 
their hearts that they will never 
“arrive,” except at the goal of the 
pauper’s grave in the cemetery. In 
the grim and witty irony with 
which they discuss their troubles— 
it would be derogating if they were 
to treat trouble as anxiety — the 
talent runs copiously to waste which © 
might have yielded a comfortable 
income. The sparkling dialogue 
that flows from  over-stimulated 
brains and aching heads might have 
made the fortune of a Palais-Royal 
vaudeville, And the black shadow 


of privation stalks behind them 
wherever they go, following them 
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into places of nocturnal amusement ; 
and unless some lucky hazard has 
_ put them in funds, they have to 
count the coppers and deny them- 
selves, even at a ball on the outer 
Boulevards. To do them justice, 
except at table, they seldom take 
to drink, as an Englishman would 
almost infallibly do in their cir- 
cumstances. Absinthe-sipping is 
a different thing; and absinthe is 
expensive. But tobacco-smoke is 
literally as the breath of their nos- 
trils; and even from tobacco they 
have too frequently to abstain. 
What casts a sad and pitiful gleam 
over the abiding sorrows of their 
existence is their light relations 
with the other sex. For among 
those who used to be grisettes, and 
are now turned Jorettes—or in the 
race occupying a debatable ground 
between the two—are girls whose 
temperament is sadly analogous to 
that of the male Bohemian. On 
the whole, they are more practi- 
cal-minded, and they lightly yield 
to the seductions of a luxuriant 
establishment; luxury, as we need 
hardly say, being comparative. But 
they are the creatures of the im- 
pulses which easily master them; 
and the society of the joyous viveurs, 
who “make wood of every arrow,” 
and can always provoke a laugh, is 
irresistibly attractive. The sense 
of sacrificing themselves for love 
gives a savour to the ephemeral 
passion—the Jiaison need last no 
longer than they like; and they 
have always the resource of trying 
another love, or even a temporary 
return to their honest occupation. 
As little as their male friends do 
they give any thought to the 
savings-bank, or to what is to be- 
come of them when they lose their 
good looks. And what is saddest, 
perhaps,—though it is a subject on 
which we must touch slightly,—is 
the utter absence of the most ele- 
mentary ideas of religion, as influ- 
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encing either their lives or their 
consciences. It is something when 
we have a warning feeling that we 
are doing wrong: it is more when 
that feeling leads to regrets, with 
some vague notion of their changing 
to penitence; and it is most when 
repentance ends in reformation. 
It is the utmost if the feur follets 
who flash across the paths of the 
Bohemians, occasionally, on some 
grand solemnity, dip their fingers 
in a basin of holy water. The only 
deity they worship is love; and 
love is a Cupid with the draggled 
wings, as they have known him. 
We have a pathetic scene of a girl 
who has come back to her lover, 
with whom she has lived, and from 
whom she has separated, at least 
half-a-dozen times. She comes 
back to him for the last time, soft- 
ened to es devotion and 
constancy, because she knows that 
she carries in her bosom the seeds 
of a deadly disease. The hectic 
flush of the decline makes her 
more ethereally beautiful, as she 
fades with the falling leaves of the 
sickly tree that throws its shadow 
on her window. It is starvation 
that has really developed the con- 
sumption—starvation, because, on 
a capricious show of regard for 
her artist-lover, she had quarrelled 
with a rich admirer. And now she 
knows that if he can offer her bare 
subsistence, it is all: he can neither 
give her the medicines nor the deli- 
cacies her condition demands. A 
removal to the hospital is her last 
desperate chance; but even to save 
her life, she is loath to leave him. 
And to the last, she conspires with 
his friends to deceive him; and 
when deception is no longer pos- 
sible, and o knows that her days 
are numbered, her only thought is 
to try to be bright, so that, for his 
sake, she may continue to be beau- 
tiful. More for his ease of mind 
than her own, she finally consents 
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to be sent to the infirmary. And 
on her last night in the garret, the 
group of Bohemians gather round 
er bed,—they have sold every- 
thing available to supply her with 
medicine,—and she says to them, 
“ Faites-moi vivre, la gaité, c’est 
ma santé.” Well may Murger add, 
“Rien de plus navrant que la gaité 
quasi posthume de cette malheur- 
euse fille.” 

Not that there is much to choose 
between her demeanour when dying, 
and that of the Bohemians them- 
selves, when stretched on their 
deathbeds in the hospital. The 
sad story of the end of Jacques 
D , the sculptor, in the ‘ Man- 
chon -de Francine,’ is written avow- 
edly from personal recollection. 
Murger had made acquaintance 
with the sculptor in the hospital, 
and the story would seem to be the 
forecast of what was to happen to 
himself, The sculptor had laboured 
in desultory fashion over some 
work to the last, in a spare cham- 
ber lent him by the hospital au- 
thorities; and was seen out of the 
world of sorrows by the Sister of 
Charity who had nursed him. As 
for Murger himself, he had reached 
his thirty-ninth year when he died ; 
and if life is to be measured by the 
troubles that make it go slowly, 
he might pass for a veritable patri- 
arch of Bohemia. He had begun, 
when very young, as the “lord of 
himself, that heritage of woe.” A 
mere lad, he was cast upon the 
world of Outre-Seine, and be- 
came one of the denizens of the 
Quartier Latin; and he quarrelled 
with his father, who had other 
views for him. With his real 
genius and his irresistible bent to- 
wards letters in some shape, we 
can understand him objecting to 
take a servant’s place. Had he 
been in all material respects a dif- 
ferent man, he might have made 
himself a great name and a fortune. 
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Many others before him have edu- 
cated and raised themselves by 
sheer dint of resolution and consis- 
tent self-denial. But Murger had 
neither resolution, nor self-control, 
nor patience, nor perseverance, nor 
principles. Like so many of his 
scatterbrained fraternity, he wished 
but he could not will. He had 
only the simplest rudiments of 
education. He spelled badly, and 
knew nothing of grammar; he was 
pleasure-loving and indolent; and, 
strange to say, he is said to have 
composed with extreme difficulty. 
So there was much to conspire 
against his success, even when he 
had found among his more earnest 
and indefatigable associates, men 
ready to assist him with advice and 
otherwise. Moreover, he took ex- 
traordinary liberties with a consti- 
tution which was always weak. 
He starved and indulged in excess- 
es by turns. He says that he had 
sometimes lived on dry bread for 
days in succession; and no one 
knew better by personal experience 
the horrors of the fruitless chase of 
the five francs. He did what work 
he would settle to at abnormal 
hours; when he could afford it, he 
smoked incessantly on an empty 
stomach, as he steeped his brain in 
the strongest coffee. No wonder 
that he had paid frequent visits to 
the hospital in which he died, and 
from which he was buried. 

But after the death there came 
a scene, infinitely more dramatic 
in its contrasts than any he had 
dared to imagine. The emaciated 
corpse of the deserted pauper was 
brought out from the public Matson 
de Santé, to be borne to the grave 
with the most imposing funeral 
honours. An ever-increasing crowd 
had gathered round the doors of the 
hospital chapel, which was closely 
oe with a mixed but brilliant 
company. A a expressly em- 
broidered in silver, with Murger’s 
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monograph, was thrown over his 
coffin. The pall-bearers were MM. 
Edouard Thierry, Baron Taylor, 
Théodore Barriére, and Labiche. In 
the procession that moved slowly 
forward through the press, the art 
and literature of the capital may be 
said to have been present en masse 
rather than merely represented. The 
Ministers of State and of Public In- 
struction had sent their secretaries. 
There were not a few of the Acade- 
micians, and among them Sainte- 
Beuve and Sandeau; while char- 
acteristically mingling in the mob 
of celebrities and respectabilities 
came the ragged regiments of 
students and literary scamps who 
inhabited the Pays Latin with 
the dead man. The funeral dis- 
courses over the open grave were 
delivered in the presence of a silent 
and respectful crowd, by M. Thierry, 
whe was then the president of the 
literary society, and by other rep- 
resentative men, who were scarce- 
ly less distinguished. Naturally 
enough we are tempted to moralise 
on the apparent irony of that gather- 
ing of the wealthy and successful 
to honour the hapless fellow-mortal, 


. who had died of disease induced by 


want. The sum total of their fiacre 
fares might have soothed his last 
days, if it had not prolonged the 
life that was forfeited; and at all 
events, it would have been more 


in accordance with the fitness of 
things, had the cortége come to 
fetch him from a respectable lodg- 
ing. Yet, possibly, the impulsive 
moralist might be unjust. We 
would not deal harshly with the 
memory of the dead, but Murger 
was a Bohemian by deliberate 
choice, and 4f he died—as every 
Bohemian must look to die— 
there was no one bat himself to 
blame. Unlike most of his fellows, 
he did not overrate his talents, but 
he neglected their use, if he did 
not absolutely abuse them. Pros- 
perity to such a man is as fatal 
as adversity; for, in fact, a flush 
of the one means a direct relapse 
into the other. Had money been 
sent while he had strength to 
squander, squandered it would 
have been; and the beneficence of 
the State provided him with com- 
forts which his forethought could 
in no circumstances have assured 
himself. In paying the last hon- 
ours in full to the memory of the 
departed —in recognising the tal- 
ents with which their possessor 
might have treated so differently— 
literary France kept itself free from 
reproach. We feel that our sub- 
ject culminates in that saddest of 
all sad stories; and those who are 
conscious of Bohemian instincts 
may read its pathetic lessons as 
they run. 
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OMENS OF TROUBLE. 


Evrore at the present hour is full 
of signs and premonitions of a com- 
ing crisis. Visibly she is drifting 
upon another of those cataracts of 
events which break the course of 
History: each of them a series of 
rapids, down which the Past ha 
descended into the Present, and 
the Present will plunge into the 
new Future. Far be it from us to 
seek to dispel the comforting dream 
of that “ millennial” time when the 
nations will rest in amity, culti- 
vating the arts of war no more. 
Doubtless it will come; but the 
world is a long way yet from that 
happy goal. Every European Set- 
tlement is still but a temporary 
arrangement: partly arbitrary or 
artificial even when made, and 
destined to be outgrown and thrust 
aside as inadequate, or even (to 
some) as hateful, as time rolls on— 
as new growths of power disturb the 
political equilibrium, or the nations 
awake to new objects and desires, 
which did not exist, and therefore 
could not be taken into account, 
when the existent Settlement was 
arrived at. Indeed a cynic might 
be prone to say that each of the 
great Treaty-settlements of Europe 
has simply been a compulsory truce. 
Nations cannot go on fighting 
ceaselessly (although certainly they 
sometimes do wonders towards the 
attainment of such a miracle of bel- 
ligerence); and empty exchequers 
have done more than the skill of 
diplomatists towards the attain- 
ment of those successive Settle- 
ments which have given epochs of 
peace to this smallest but most 
restless and powerful of continents. 
Yet, lo! even when, through the 
almost complete recognition of 


nationality —leaving each people 
free in its own territory,—we are 
visibly approaching a time when 


there may be settled peace within 
Europe herself, the far-reaching 
conquests of the Aryan nations are 
bringing them more and more into 
close contact and more strenuous 
rivalry in other parts of the world; 
and Europe will pay the penalty for 
her power and greatness by a crop 
of wars reflected back upon her 
from the other continents! 

With matters which are distant, 
whether in place or in time, it is 
needless to expect perception and 
attention from the masses of man- 
kind. But, speaking of the thought- 
ful classes, it is no exaggeration to 
say that over all Europe there is 
a sensation of disquietude, rising 
in some quarters into anxiety and 
serious apprehension. In national 
as well as individual life, a vague 
and blind presentiment of evil has 
at times portended a disastrous con- 
vulsion: but at present the pre- 
sentiment is not blind. There are 
visible grounds for the disquiet- 
ude; yet no man can tell the exact 
shape which the peril will assume; 
still less—and this is the worst 
part of the disquietude—what will 
be its magnitude, or where it will 
end. That danger is ahead—dan- 
ger to the peace of Europe, or 
more—hardly any intelligent read- 
er of the newspapers can doubt. 
The more sanguine and the less 
provident or prescient, doubtless, 
will as usual take the easy-going 
course of “hoping the best” (the 
cheapest means, be it noted, of 
winning the applause of the igno- 
rant !)—and, looking back upon the 
comparatively long period of peace 
which Europe at large has enjoyed 
since the fall of Napoleon the 
Great, the public are loath to re- 
gard as possible the recurrence of 
a great war such as our grandsires 
so gallantly fought through. In 
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these days, is not the thought too 
shocking to be entertained that, 
despite all our progress and much 
vaunted civilisation, the closing 
years of the century may yet wit- 
ness as bloody and momentous a 
military contest as that by which 
the century was ushered in? Is it 
not too startling to be told that 
Europe is waiting for another 
Waterloo, ere it can hope to re- 
attain a new epoch of equilibrium 
and peace? Nay, more, how bit- 
ter and humiliating to practical 
philanthropists—to the number of 
good and self-denying men (whose 
name nowadays is Legion) who 
devote alike mind and money, time 
and strength, to the amelioration 
of human ills and misfortunes ;— 
how humiliating, too, to the vanity 
of harder-hearted statesmanship, is 
the thought that, after all, and 
when (as it may seem) we have all 
but perfected Law, Government, 
and Society, the dangerous classes 
and “dissolving forces” are becom- 
ing more formidable than ever; and 
that the “social revolution’”—athe- 
istic Communism and Nihilism— 
may yet shake to its foundations the 
entire system of civilisation which 
modern Europe has been slowly 
perfecting as the highest product 
of the Aryan community of na- 
tions ? 

It is the former of these two 
dangers — namely, _ international 
conflict — which the more readily 
awakens the apprehensions of 4 
generation which is especially peace- 
loving. War, too, is one of those 
things which, like Fire, challenges 
general attention, even by its pre- 
‘monitory sparks. Blood and fire, 
indeed, are its essential accompani- 
ments; and even the dullest mind 
is quickened into outlook and anx- 
iety at the very sound of its name. 
Naturally, therefore, the prevalent 
disquietude takes most prominently 
a military complexion. True, this 
apprehension is as yet but little 
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— in our own country. In 
these “Isles of the Blest’”—penitus 
toto orbe divisos—War has not the 
name of terror which it bears in 
the ofttimes war-swept countries 
of the Continent ; yet the suspicion 
with which our people regard the 
proposed Channel Tunnel shows 
that we are by no means blind to 
the mercies we have enjoyed from 
our geographical insulation. But 
on the Continent, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that there is not a Cab- 
inet, nor even a Parliament, which 
does not sniff gunpowder in the air, 
or does not quake somewhat at the 
thought of secret plans and machi- 
nations of statecraft which are be- 
lieved to be at work in the dark, 
slowly or swiftly working towards 
an explosion. Governments are 
quietly but eagerly keeping watch 
upon each other, and tread warily, 
as if upon ground which they sus- 
pect is undermined. 

Indeed, what more striking in- 
stance of such apprehension has 
Europe ever seen than that re- 
cently displayed by France, which 
draws back from concerted action 
in Egypt rather than risk expos- 
ing herself to some deadly thrust 
which she suspects may be sud- 
denly dealt to her? What bait 
so alluring to Gallican ambition 
as Egypt?—what more pleas- 
ing to her traditional sentiment 
than that the Tricolor of France 
should wave anew upon the banks 
of the Nile, and within sight of 
the Pyramids, from whose sum- 
mit “ forty centuries looked down” 
upon the victories of Napoleon the 
Great? Yet this very circumstance 
—the knowledge that other Powers 
might reckon upon her taking the 
bait, sufficed to cause France to re- 
coil. What is especially noticeable, 
as showing the prevailing disquiet- 
ude, is that this reculade is not 
primarily the work, freak, or mis- 
take of diplomatists and statesmen, 
but a popular stampede—a spon- 
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taneous energetic decision of the 
national representatives; and with 
which the Government promptly 
acquiesced. And so, France, scent- 
ing danger, resolves to stand on de- 
fence, keeping her forces at home, 
—resolved to engage in no sally 
which might expose her to attack 
in flank from a lurking foe. It is 
true that no foe is in sight; and if 
there be a danger, it is veiled and 
invisible,—like the sword of Har- 
modius of old, concealed in flowers 
till the moment of striking. But 
if so, what grounds for apprehension 
must there not be when popular 
suspicion is so keen-scented, and 
when statesmen see daggers in the 
air where none are present to the 
bodily sense? The oft-quoted line 
of the poet seems plain as a matter 
of prose at the present moment, for 
rarely is it seen so plainly that 
“coming events cast their shadows 
before.” 

Before dealing with some of the 
signs of the day which directly be- 
token the approach of international 
conflict,—signs little resembling in 
character those fiery meteors of the 
sky which were regarded as war- 
portents of old; but terrestrial, 
tangible, and sensible, like to the 

rogressive wearing-down of rocky 
ake-barriers, such as at some dis- 
tant yet almost calculable date 
will produce a Deluge over the 
whole valley of the St. Lawrence,— 
let us first ask the reader to con- 
sider some of the surroundings of 
his daily life,—circumstances high- 
ly ominous; all the more so, in- 
deed, from the duration and com- 
monness which, by sheer familiarity, 
blind men to their true significance. 
While Peace was never before so 
prized and preached, have we not 
for years past come to live in an 
atmosphere of War? While the 
Scriptural phrase of turning swords 
into ploughshares has been regarded 
as the peculiar aim of national in- 
dustry and of human aspirations, 
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has there not for half a lifetime 
been quite an opposite current of 
thought underlying it all, and crop- 
ping up in various forms around 
us,—somewhat like to those jets 
and veins of fire-rock which we see 
permeating the sedimentary strata 
which form the present cool and 
quiet surface of earth, and tellin 

of the igneous forces which lurk 
unseen below? Only, these signs 
of old terrestrial convulsion aré 
relics of the past; whereas the 
moral or mental phenomena of 
which we speak, and which so 
visibly surround us, are not relics 
but portents—not consequences of 
a troubled Past, but preparations 
against a Future which we distrust. 
“ Playing at soldiers” was the mild 
and half-contemptuous phrase with 
which men first spoke of the Volun- 
teer movement. But we do not so 
speak of it now: every passing year 
we attach to it a greater import- 
ance,—expressing satisfaction and 
deriving comfort as we see that this 
“play” is converting our. youth 
into belligerents of no mean order. 
Look, too, even at our learned 
societies, and observe how belli- 
gerent Science has become of late 
years. Enter hall or lecture-room, 
and you may find the élite of 
Science investigating the “initial 
velocity” of projectiles—the strain 
which iron in its newer forms is 
capable of bearing under the shock 
of explosives—the propelling power 
of gunpowder in large cubes in- 
stead of in grains, — torpedoes, 
monster cannon, and the best means. 
or material-for resisting the impact 
of those destructive thunderbolts. 
of human war. Chemistry triumphs 
in the discovery of new explosives. 
Is not the old unquenchable “ Greek 
fire” now replaced among the en- 
ginery of war; and are not dyna- 
mite and nitro-glycerine, not to 
speak of the more diabolical picric 
acid, now included in the “re- 
sources of civilisation”? Is all this. 
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a mere love of Science? Is it as 
an academic pursuit—in pure 
search or thirst for knowledge—that 
learned men thus study the arts 
and enginery of destruction? And 
is the Kriegspiel a mere amusement, 
prized as a novelty, to while away 
the tedium of barrack-life in the 
place of nap or loo? 

Sweet illusions of this kind will 
hardly bear a moment’s considera- 
tion, if we lift our eyes and look 
upon the world around us. To 
any Rip van Winkle who went 
asleep thirty years ago, the Europe 
of to-day would be unrecognisable. 
Nations have become armies; each 
country is a camp. The awaken- 
ing sleeper might, in his blank be- 
wilderment, for a moment believe 
that he was still dreaming—some 
troubled dream of the Middle Ages, 
when War was the main business 
of States, and fighting in all shapes 
the chief excitement and popular 
amusement. “But apart from the 
sight of Krupp and Armstrong 
artillery, of Minié and Remington 
rifles, and other overt signs of the 
military Present, a moment’s reflec- 
tion would suffice to show that it 
is not the Europe of any past age 
which is before his eyes; but one 
which for half a century has been 
framing for itself new objects and 
principles, under the influence of 
which our Continent is about to 
take another leap forward, and to 
descend into a new and ultimatel 
stabler system of power through 
the cataracts of war. 

How well do we remember the 
happy idea which first rose into 
the mind of philosophers in the 
time of our youth, and which it 
was reckoned the mark of an “ ad- 
vanced mind” to entertain! How 
cvmfortably and complacently it 
was proclaimed that progress in 
the arts of war was inevitably sui- 
cidal, and destined to make an end 
of all war! That was forty or 
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more years ago, at the time when 
the first small advances were made 
in military weapons and enginery, 
— before even the old “ Brown 
Bess” had been withdrawn from 
the hands of our soldiery; but 
when the great outburst of me- 
chanical science and invention had 
fully begun, and was devoting its 
mere spare moments to the art of 
destruction. How confidently it 
was then demonstrated from the 
schoolmaster’s or professor’s chair 
that the various “arms of preci- 
sion,” then in their infancy, would 
render battles so overwhelmingly 
destructive that it would be too 
absurd to engage in them; or that, 
if the nations were not sufficiently 
intelligent to perceive this san- 
guinary absurdity, they would 
quickly be made to learn the lesson 
from sheer lack of what Napoleon 
called chair & canon,—from the 
impossibility of raising armies suffi- 
ciently numerous to withstand or 
survive such wholesale slaughter. 

It was a pretty idea,—opening 
on the whole a highly gratifying 
prospect. Make war sufficiently 
destructive, and you will destroy 
war itself! It had all the neat- 
ness, and apparently the conclu- 
siveness, of an axiom in geometry. 
And so while the profanum vulgus 
congratulated themselves upon the 
augmented fighting power of our 
soldiery and defensive armaments, 
the Illuminati rejoiced to see the 
very passion for war giving birth 
to a wholly new state of affairs 
which would abolish war through- 
out the civilised world. They did 
not adequately remember what a 
combative animal Man is, or how 
mankind have continued to fight 
at least as much as ever, despite 
the displacement of the feeble bow 
and arrows by ‘gunpowder and 
artillery. 

Nevertheless this happy idea 
would not have proved so far wrong 

I 
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had the world remained in other 
respects as it was,— namely, inter 
alia, with only such standing armies 
as kings and princes could com- 
mand from semi-somnolent but poor 
and reluctant peoples. But in 
this matter, as in so many others, 
the world with the fashion thereof 
has changed greatly. It is doubt- 
ful whether war was ever merely 
“the game of kings,”— except in 
the sense that kings were then 
the sole representatives and guar- 
dians of national rights and inter- 
ests, among peoples who knew 
little or nothing of what was hap- 
pening outside their own villages, 
and to whom geography, even of 
the most neighbouring countries, 
was as unknown as that of the 
moon at the present day. But it 
is the special boast of this nine- 
teenth century that nations have 
become their own governors; while 
it is a fact of history that, with 
increasing knowledge of geography 
and politics, the nations now show 
quite as belligerent a spirit, as 
keen a sense of affront, and as res- 
olute an ambition to promote and 
defend their country’s interests, 
And thus, when the war-spirit 
arises, the belligerent armies are 
no longer limited in number by the 
privy purse or narrow revenue of 
a king of a hundred years ago; 
but nations themselves take up 
arms; while the marvellous growth 
of Wealth during the last fifty 
years, more than suffices to equip 
and put in motion military forces 
tenfold as numerous and formi- 
dable as was possible of yore. 
Thus, while progress in science and 
growth of wealth render the en- 
ginery of war appallingly destruc- 
tive, one result of political progress 
has been to supply both the “sin- 
ews of war” and “food for gun- 
powder” in almost unlimited quan- 
tity — fleets mailed in iron, and 
armies sufficiently numerous to 
wield, at times, a thousand pieces 
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of artillery, and to survive even 
the carnage of a Sedan! 

Good reader, pray reflect upon 
the various circumstances briefly 
summarised in the preceding para- 
graphs. They are familiar to you 
in our own country. Indeed the 
drilling and marching, and grand 
military gatherings and _ reviews 
even of our civic soldiery, as they 
go on amongst us, would make 
any returned spirit of father or 
grandfather believe that a more 
than Napoleonic war was ragin 
over Europe, while some new Gran 
Army was again encamped on the 
heights of Boulogne, waiting for a 
favourable moment to cross over 
into Kent. It is a curious circum- 
stance that the most-forgotten or 
least-remembered great incidents 
in our famous heart-stirring history 
are the successful invasions and 
occasional actual conquests of our — 
Island from the adjoining conti- 
nent. Often and by many differ- 
ent Powers and races have our 
Isles been so visited in warlike 
guise. Julius Cesar, whose head- 
quarters—or “military base,” to 
use the scientific phrase—were far 
away in Italy, beyond Alps and 
Apennines, with rivers and sea 
between, in sheer spirit of adven- 
ture seeking our fog-shrouded 
coast, “came, and saw, and con- 
quered,” — leaving “the Britains” 
for four centuries thereafter an in- 
fertile province of Imperial Rome. 
Next came German and Norse- 
man: Hengist with his Saxon fol- 
lowers of the White Horse; Kanute 
with his Danes, and other Scandi- 
navian Vikings in their dragon- 
prone war - galleys, fying the 

ven flag. Then came William 
with his Normans; and, noteworthy 
fact, hardly had the Conqueror 
crowned himself in Westminster 
Abbey, than he established the 
Wardenship of the Cinque Ports, 
fortifying these now humble sea- 
ports, and endowing them with spe- 
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cial privileges in return for their 
guardianship of our Channel coast, 
—the Norman sagaciously onsing 

ainst others the door by whic 
he himself had entered! Then, in 
milder fashion, followed the baffled 
landings of French kings, as in 
the feeble reign of King John, when 
the French monarch miscarried 
sadly in the Fen country, and 
ey to an answer given to a 

ivil Service Examiner in English 
history) “Jost all his clothes at the 
Wash.” By-and-by came the half- 
welcomed invasion of Lancastrian 
Richmond,—and again, of William 
of Orange; and again, the brilliant 
and all but successful adventure 
of “ Prince Charlie” of the Royal 
Stuart line. We prefer to think of 


the wreck of the Invincible Armada 
from Spain; of the failure of James 
the Second in Ireland, as also of the 
French Revolutionary expedition in 
the same disaffected part of the king- 
dom a century later; and finally, 


of our defiance of Napoleon’s Grand 
Army encamped on the heights of 
Boulogne—so grandly baffled by 
the genius of Nelson, who died in 


the hour of victory, which com- . 


pleted the success of his career, by 
leaving not a single hostile navy— 
nay, not a European navy of any 
kind, to contest with England the 
empire of the seas, or even to mo- 
lest our mercantile argosies as they 
traversed far and wide the oceans 
of the world, Yet only last cen- 
tury, during our regretted contest 
with our American colonies, did 
not the Allied fleets of the Conti- 
nent for a while hold the mastery ; 
while Paul Jones in privateering 
fashion harried our coasts; as at 
another and earlier time the vic- 


torious Dutch Admiral sailed up 


the Thames and created a panic in 
the English metropolis? 

Ours has been a splendid his- 
tory; and despite our modern ex- 
cellency in textile industry, and 
suchlike needful arts of peace, noth- 
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ing shines forth so strikingly in 
our whole history ag that more- 
than-Roman fighting power of our 
people, as remarkable in onset 
as in defence—a personal quality, 
beyond, yet including, the belliger- 
ent skill which belongs to military 
drill and discipline,—and which was 
displayed afresh, but as yesterday, 
at Tel-el-Kebir. Justly we are 
proud of our history: justly, too, 
we can find in it no small assur- 
ance of abiding security for our 
coasts and homes “so long as 
England to herself proves true.” 
Yet the very fact that this old con- 
fidence, a superb insouciance, has be- 
come shaken in men’s minds, is one 
more and not the least significant 
sign of the changing times. How 
different is the national sentiment 
on such matters now from what it 
was just thirty years ago! Then 
there was no Militia, no Volunteers, 
and our military and naval estab- 
lishments were pitifully small and 
neglected. “TI tell you,” said the 
Duke of Wellington in the spring 
of 1852, “for the last ten years 
you have not had more men in 
your armies than are sufficient to 
relieve your sentries in the differ- 
ent parts of the world.” And 
when Lord Hardinge became head 
of the War Department in that 
same year, he found only forty 
guns in the United Kingdom cap- 
able of service,—“ most of which,” 
he added, “would have gone to 
pieces the first time they got into 
a clay-field !” Our navy was in 
a similar state of neglect. In- 
deed, at that time, Lord John 
Russell (in accordance with Syd- 
ney Smith’s saying) might even 
with impunity have displayed his 
overweening self-confidence by 
“taking command of the Channel 
fleet,” seeing there was so little of 
it,—or, as we should think now, 
none at all! Yet our people were 
content: they were conscious of no 
danger, nor even of liability to it. 
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Nay, more: peace-fanatics like Cob- 
den furiously railed against Wel- 
lington for exhorting the nation to 
measures of self-defence. It was 
indeed a sign of the times when a 
man like Cobden could insult the 
victor of Waterloo by an accusa- 
tion of timidity, deriding the Iron 
Duke for weak nerves and mental 
imbecility, and yet rely for coun- 
tenance in these insulting slanders 
upon a considerable portion of the 
public! Through the clever im- 
—. of his widow, Cobden’s 
ust has got a place in the purlieus 
of the House of Commons: but 
(not to speak of his low-bred in- 
sults) what does the country think 
of the question between him and 
Wellington now? Wellington and 
Cobden! Truly it was a peculiar 
time when the names of two such 
men could be bracketed together in 
approximate equality,—not to say 
with the “Manchester manufac- 
turer” in a self-assumed superi- 
ority ! 

In this matter, at least—as in- 
deed in many others—the good 
sense, sound judgment, and clear 
military perception of Wellington 
have been amply vindicated. The 
exhortation which he then so earn- 
estly addressed to his fellow-coun- 
trymen was all the more needed, 
inasmuch as the whole current of 
public feeling then ran in the op- 
posite direction. The middle point 
of the century witnessed a singu- 
lar development of hope and of 
self-satisfaction. The Continental 
troubles were over; the gold-dis- 
coveries were the talk of the day, 
and seemed to betoken an epoch of 
commercial and general prosperity, 
the reverse of what had so grievous- 
ly prevailed for a generation before. 
The Great Exhibition was partly 
the outcome of this state of things, 
and remarkably intensified it. It 
was the “Palace of Peace ”’—the 
“Palace of All Nations,” —a 


“ World’s Fair,” where all peoples 
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and races came together in peace- 
ful and prosperity-making rivalry, 
In the cosmopolitan philanthropy 
which then inspired all breasts, 
even the impudent Chinaman who 
made himself conspicuous on the 
occasion, as a high Mandarin, was 
received without questioning as 
a welcomed representative of the 
hitherto self-secluded Celestial Em- 
pire. War was to be a thing of 
the past; and instead of the con- 
flicts of monarchies and the fiery 
collision of armies, there was to be 
a brotherhood of nations, and the 
only rivalry a series of Great Exhi- 
bitions all over the civilized world. 
Under such a sunshine of general 
happiness and hope, no wonder 
that even Cobdenism and the Man- 
chester School obtained a brief hey- 
day of exotic existence; or that 
Parliament -and Ministries sought 
to show their enlightenment, and 
prove themselves “abreast of the 
times,” by seeing how little could 
be spent upon our military and 
naval armaments. “ National de- 
fences !”— the words were never 
heard; or, when earnestly uttered 
by the “Old Duke,” they remained 
without an echo! And yet, within 
little more than a year, the legions 
of the Czar crossed the Pruth, and 
the’ Long Peace—the peace of 
Waterloo—was broken and ended 
by the salvoes of the Russian artil- 
lery on the Danube. 

It is needless to recall and re- 
count the events, alike various and 
memorable, which speedily justified 
the wise warnings of Wellington,— 
that trusty old warrior who had 
led our troops to victory after vic- 
tory in the Great Napoleon’s wars 
(which will ever hold in our annals 
a place parallel to the Carthaginian 
wars in the history of Rome), and 
who “passed to his rest” just as a 
new epoch of belligerence was open- 
ing upon Europe. The Crimean 
war—after a brief interval, filled 
painfully for this country by wars 
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with Persia and China, and muti- 
nies in India—was followed by the 
Italian war, secretly concerted be- 
tween Cavour and Napoleon III. 
against Austria at Plombiéres; then 
the Danish war, in which Prussia 
and Austria played the fable of the 
Wolf and the Lamb against little 
Denmark; then the Prusso-Austrian 
war, deliberately forced on by the 
former Power; then the Franco- 
German war, likewise a coolly pre- 
meditated affair on one side; then 
another Russo-Turkish war, simi- 
larly forced upon the weaker Power, 
by which the Czar carried a step 
further the traditional ambition of 
his dynasty and people. All this 
within twenty years! All, too, of 
set purpose! No wonder, then, 
that the current of human ideas 
has been reversed, and that the 
prime consideration of every nation 
is now of self-defence—measures of 
self-preservation. Thirty years ago 
was a brief and delusive heyday 
when “ publie opinion” and “ moral 
force” were hopefully exalted and 
extolled as the predominant power 
of the future! Alas! what have 
we seen in the interval, and what 
do we see now, but the “old, old 
story” that has been in course ever 
since the birth of man (ay, and 
throughout all creation so far as 
human observation extends), that 
“Might makes Right,”—that moral 
force is mighty only in so far as 
it is transmutable at a push into 
bayonets and cannon; and _ that 
it is upon “big battalions” and 
ironclad ships that the fortunes 
and independence of States and 
nations still mainly depend. 

Nor are the signs of trouble all 
external, or confined to the attack 
of State upon State, and of race 
upon race. Most pitiful of all, is 
not Civilisation itself upon its trial ? 
The fabric of Society which, un- 
der the guidance of Christianity, 
Europe has been slowly building 
up since our continent emerged 
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from the Dark Ages,—even it—our 
boast and highest achievement—is 
not exempt from the coming perils. 
The very social organisation of 
which we are justly proud, where- 
in we boast that individual and 
political freedom has reached a 
perfection hitherto unknown in 
the world, strong as it now 
stands, or seems to stand, is there 
not visibly a day of trial approach- 
ing even for it? It is, or may be, 
the highest form of the social union 
yet attained: but is it to stand, 
and progress steadily with succes- 
sive generations in unbroken course 
to a higher level? Even those 
who hope, as we do, that such 
may be its destiny, may yet have 
forebodings of a dire temporary 
shaking down,—under a dread 
gust or sudden triumph’ of that 
Evil by which so many a good 
and beautiful thing has been swept 
away as by an unmerited fate, and 
which appears inseparably inter- 
woven in the web of sublunary 
affairs. And thongh we recoil 
from the thought that our modern 
civilisation may perish as utterly 
as that of Nineveh and Babylon, 
of the Pharaohs, and of mighty 
Rome herself; still, he is an ig- 
norant man who does not know 
that in the garden of the world 
there are no plants of perennial 
growth,—and a blind one, if he 
does not mark how widely the 
red fires of Destruction already 
smoulder under our household gods, 
—threatening to burst forth and 
consume our social civilisation, the 
stately fabric of European society. 
Are there no fears lest this grand 
outcome of the European Aryans 
may not totter and fall, as that of 
other races and ancient peoples 
has fallen; or at least that, in 
giving birth to some new develo 

ment, it may not be rolled up like 
a blazing scroll, and temporarily 
perish in the flames of Atheism 
and Materialism,— with their na- 
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tural progeny among the masses, 
Communism and Nihilism? Nay, 
what is the latter of these shapes 
of evil but a belief that there is no 
hope for mankind unless the entire 
Past be destroyed along with the 
Present, and that the whole beliefs, 
sentiments, and ideas with which, 
in their past career, the human race 
have become imbued, must give 
lace to a tabula. rasa for the N ew 
ience which knows neither God 
nor a Future Life. Take away these 
noble and elevating beliefs, and how 
will it fare with the civilisation 
which those beliefs have inspired, 
and of which they are the stablest 
pillars? No system of government 
and society has ever yet stood with- 
out God and a future life: or if 
there be one (as is almost true), 
it has been slowly shaped to that 
complexion through long genera- 
tions of (what may be styled) agnos- 
tic yet reverential Deism: a civili- 
sation, too, which certainly is not 
an outcome of Aryanism, whether 
pagan or Christian. 
ow direly may the operation of 
such “ dissolving forces” of society, 
whether interweaved with or conse- 
quent upon it, complicate the course 
or aggravate the disasters of any 
new great war in Europe! We 
must reserve for the wider space of 
another article an exposition as to 
the forces, interests, and oem 
ties in the European world which 
seem to be tending towards a severe 
international conflict,—a climax to 
the gradual drifting away from the 
Long Peace enjoyed by our fathers, 
and from the European Settlement 
which followed the victory of 
Waterloo; a painful preliminary, 
also, to the New Settlement which 
eventually will give repose to our 
continent, which for nigh two thou- 
sand years has been the heart of the 
world’s civilisation, and also, alas! 
the chief fountain of its wars. By 
conquest and by settlement, the 
European peoples have spread far 
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and wide over the earth; and this 
extra-European rivalry is now more 
than ever swelling the causes of 
strife in our own continent, while 
opening new means for, and addin 
fresh attractions to, the mastery of 
power. 

Here we may stop. The omens 
of trouble to which we have called 
attention are serious enough in 
themselves, without the help of 
fancy or superstition. Yet—strange 
though it may be to think of— 
there are masses ef mankind to 
whom considerations like those here 
passed in review are of little weight, 
yet who readily jump to the same 
conclusion from signs in the sk 
and omens which they find in the 
great cycles of Time,—or again, like 
the late Dr. Cumming and others, 
in the interpretation of prophetical 
and Apocalyptic lore. The comet 
recently in our skies, whose appre- 
handel collision with the great solar 
orb inspired grave misgivings as 
to the fate of our planet even in 
the mind of Science, together with 
the approaching close of the second 
thousand years after Christ—actu- 
ally beget forebodings of coming 
troubles among a hundred or thou- 
sand times larger portion of man- 
kind than that which ponders, or 
even reads, the news and politics 
of the day ! 

In truth, even what we call 
“civilised mankind” is a highly 
composite material. The original 
ideas and mental habits of human 
nature are singularly permanent in 
the face of training and education. 
The stream of civilisation flows not 
in a straight and uniform course, 
like the water which we enclose in 
pipes and conduits, but rather like 
a native river with its streams and 
pools, where on the surface pro- 
gress is swift and steady, but where 
in the depths the water hardly 
moves, and the logs and clods 
brought so far by the river settle 
down and may remain for years. 
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So is it with the march of civilisa- 
tion: which es | be likened to a 
railway upon which the first, sec- 
ond, and third class carriages travel 
at different speeds,—so that the 
Firsts may be at Berwick or Edin- 
burgh, while the thirds are hardly 
beyond the purlieus of King’s Cross 
or St. Pancras. Much—far too 
much—of Man the Barbarian is to 
be found in the masses of all civi- 
lised society ; and when so matter- 
of-fact a scientist as the Jate and 
too-soon-logt Professor Jevons at- 
tributed a relationship between our 
commercial crises (with the spec- 
ulative mania which accompanies 
them) and the changing condition of 
the sun, we need not wonder that 
there are large masses of mankind 
—ay, by far the majority of the 
genus homo—who find in the skies 
and in the grand cycles of Time, 
omens and portents which they 
vastly prefer to deductions (which 
they cannot make) from the cur- 
rent course of affairs in the world 
around them. Yet noteworthy it is, 
that the approaching date of some 
momentous change in the condition 
of mankind which now stirs with 
expectation the vast Mohammedan 
world should also be similarly re- 
garded by some classes in both the 
Jewish and Christian worlds.* 

Very different, and of much 
humbler pretension, are the signs 
of trouble of which we here write, 
—hard and disagreeable facts per- 
taining to our own terrestrial world 
-—signs and circumstances which 
actually envelop daily life, alike 
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in our own and Continental coun- 
tries. eg a series of camps,— 
nations in the panoply, or at least 
in the undress, of war,—and mili- 
tary training the sole universal na- 
tional education. And all this not 
as a dead and dying legacy from 
past times ; not an antiquated u 

maintained in merely feeble show 
out of deference to old habits: but 
a thing of to-day,—and a complete 
change from what was thirty years 
ago. The vastness of the change, 
indeed, is not the least striking and 
significant feature of the present 
régime of militaryism. Is it pos- 
sible to conceive a greater contrast 
than that between the Europe of 
1851 and of 1882, or between the 
England of Cobdenism and that of 
the Volunteers? Again we ask, 
What does it all mean? Viewed 
in the most practical of fashions, 
what does it imply and forebode ? 
An English philosopher has sug- 
gested, as a possibility, that a 
whole nation may become insane 
at times, even as individuals do. 
And there is not a little in history 
which supports such a conjecture. 
Yet hardly a whole continent, or 
even, as it now appears, a still 
larger mass of the varied popu- 
lation of the globe! But even 
assuming a wellnigh universal in- 
sanity among the human race, 
as the explanation of the present 
startling phenomena, at least be it 
remembered that it is an insanity 
of war; and one which is only too 
likely to lead to, and end in, a stern, 
and surely an appalling, reality. 





* Hardly had we written these lines than we read the followin 
statement by our accomplished astronomer and man of science, 
hecies,” states that in the course of his man 


who, in an essay on ‘“‘ Pyramid Pro 
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American enterprise has lately 
made a new departure in England. 
We all respect that energetic qua- 
lity. We a what it has done 
in the past, we are aware that 
everything is expected from it in 
the future. In literature, perhaps, 
there are reasons, proper to the 
literary bosom, and in which the 
ublic on either side of the Atlantic 
as shown no very encouraging in- 
terest, which make us contemplate 
with a certain spitefulness the bene- 
volence of the reception which has 
been awarded to our transatlantic 
brethren in this respect. It is 
futile, and it is perhaps not en- 
lightened: but there are circum- 
stances in which the principles of 
free trade, however entirely acqui- 
esced in as a system, can be ac- 
cepted only with a pang. When 
our own wares are heavily taxed 
by our neighbours—or & plus forte 
raison, when they are taken from 
us by oar neighbours without any 
price paid at all—it would require a 
temper more than human to concur 
without the faintest grudge in the 
brilliant reception, the abundant 
recompense, the generous enthusi- 
asm with which the productions of 
our fellow-tradesmen among those 
neighbours are received here. We 
are willing to allow that the senti- 
ment is shabby, but it is human. 
There stands at the present mo- 
ment before us a set of charm- 
ing little books,* most creditable 
in appearance to everybody con- 
cerned in their reproduction, with 
the words “ Author’s Edition” re- 
spectfully printed upon the title- 
page. Far be it from us to grudge 
that it should be so. We hope Mr. 
Howells finds the arrangement 
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in every respect satistactory ; 

when we remember not only the 
absolute want of any equivalent 
whatever, but even the slobbery 
broadsheet, like a double number 
of the ‘Family Herald,’ which is 
the shape in which English fiction 
is now presented to the American 
reader, it cannot be that we should 
view the contrast with the unal- 
loyed satisfaction which we should 
desire to feel. When the reciproc- 
ity is all on one side, according to 
a vulgar but expressive description, 
a sigh cannot but heave the bosom 
of the unrecompensed. Delighted 
that you should have your due (we 
say), gentlemen all! but we should 
like on our own part to have some 
too. The wish may be selfish, but it 
is natural, And though it is Chris- 
tian tu do to others what you would 
that they should do to you, yet it 
is only human to wish, if no more, 


that they might be moved to recip- 


rocate the treatment. It is even 
quite allowable, we hope, that a 
desire to move them to emulation 
of your Christian conduct should 
tell for something in your action. 
And when this return is refused to 
us, a certain regret may be per- 
mitted — not indeed because we 
have behaved honourably to them, 
but because they have not behaved 
quite so honourably to us. 

We think this mild statement of 
the case may be ventured upon 
without offence even to the sus- 
ceptible American, whose consci- 
ousness of what he himself calls 
spread-eagleism does not prevent 
him from being quite as deter- 
mined as ever that criticism of the 
peculiar institutions which still re- 
main to him is, as Dogberry says, 
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tolerable, and not to be endured. 
We are all more or less of this 
frame of mind. No nation per- 
haps ever suffered the strictures of 
any other without a mingled sense 
of rage and ridicule, amusement and 
ferocity ; for it is almost impossible 
for a foreigner altogether to free 
himself from the misconceptions, 
the mistakes which partial know- 
ledge is so apt to make, or even to 
dismiss from his mind the conven- 
tional idea of the nation he is 
visiting and criticising, which has 
been generally received by the 
world, but which that nation in- 
variably resents. And it is quite 
natural that the American, the 
newest organisation of all, should 
resent superficial abuse with more 
~than ordinary warmth. We have 
always thought it a wonderful 
{ piece of national magnanimity and 
candour to have forgiven Dickens 
so entirely as the great country 
which he held up to the laughter 
and dislike of the world did for- 
\ give him. Perhaps it was because, 
in the swiftness of the movement of 
time in that new world, the gener- 
ation which received him on his se- 
cond visit was another generation 
from that which he pilloried (we do 
not think the expression is too 
strong), and one which no longer felt 
itself liable to the same strictures. 
But in any case the forgiveness was 
magnanimous. Nowadays, how- 
ever, the American has ceased to 
be susceptible on the subject of uni- 
versal interviewing, and expectora- 
tion, and other superficial matters. 
It is perhaps his war that has 
made a man of him so far—his war 
which, by dint of placing a great 
event prominently upon his as yet 
but scantily filled canvas, has 
thrown back into perspective all 
that went before it, and enlarged 
his horizon. Or perhaps it is 
the development of that class, im- 
perfectly Rass and scarcely re- 
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oom in the time of Dickens 
(who, however, does introduce it in 
a corner in the person of the elegant 
American Norris, who befriends 
Martin Chuzzlewit) of travelled 
and cultivated Americans, to whom 
the gross outside faults of their coun- 
trymen are more odious than they 
can be to any stranger, and who 
are almost grateful for the censures 
which no one could for a moment 
imagine applied to themselves: 
or at least, were in this case 
very willing to hush the matter 
up, and make themselves and 
their visitor forget that such criti- 
cisms had ever been. No Eng- 
lish author, nowadays, would write 
as Dickens wrote. The scene (we 
speak in ignorance) has evident- 
ly changed. The spittoon is no 
longer in the front of the picture; 
the interviews and receptions are 
lightly passed over; the luxury, 
the splendour, the dress, the dia- 
monds; the wit and the genius,— 
the extraordinary organisation of 
everything material,—are the sub- 
jects now of critical remark, most 
frequently of the laudatory kind. 
We are, indeed, almost willing to 
acknowledge with a half-amused, 
half-admiring perception of the sur- 
passing cleverness of our descend- 
ants, that they have beaten, and are 
daily more and more beating, us in a 
hundred ways. The reflection does 
not as yet wound us, whatever it 
may do when we get deeper into 
our dotage. At present we are 
much inclined to applaud and a 
little to laugh, as parents, not to 
say grandparents, so often are at 
the exploits of the little one who 
has become, so to speak, a great 
nation. It is a good deal to our 
credit, too, when you come to look 
into it, that they are what they 
are. And whereas our young men 
once made the grand tour to finish 
their education, we now send them 
across the Atlantic to bring home a 
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different kind of impression. Such 
a philosopher as Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer subtly flatters the great nation 
by objecting to its unbounded la- 
bours—forgetting, perhaps, that its 
representatives most known to us 
on this side are the idlest of cos- 
mopolitan exquisites. Such a states- 
man as Mr. Bright recommends 
American literature as the best 
fare for the intelligent artisan. 
We have, it is true, a little of our 
own; but must not the stream of 
intellectual vigour, piping hot as 
it comes—like that “ile” which 
has done so much for civilisation— 
out of the bosom of the new world, 
be better than anything that had its 
origin in a previous age? 

t is in this sphere that the last 
development of American energy 
and enterprise has exhibited it- 
self. It was exceedingly clever, 
what may perhaps be called smart, 
just at the moment when English 
authors were placed by a new 
_ @fflorescence of piracy in a worse 
position than ever on the other 
side of the Atlantic, that the 
American periodical should have 
invaded our shores. But so it 
was. It has made, we believe, a 
successful invasion, and not with- 
out deserving its success. For the 
American magazines which Eng- 
land has accepted with cordiality 
are excellent in illustration; and if 
their literary qualities are not the 
highest, they have at least a cer- 
tain novelty and freshness of fla- 
vour. There are, however, certain 
results of their introduction which 
are more important than the pos- 
sibly ephemeral success which a 

ublic, more free from prejudices in 
avour of its own than ever public 
was before, has awarded to them: 
and these are, first, the revelation 
of some American authors little or 
not at all known in England; and 
second, a full perception, hitherto 
possible only to a few, of the claims 


of America in literature. These 


claims we have hitherto been ve 
charitable to, as the early clutches 
of a great literature about to come 
into being, though as yet somewhat 
stunted and not of lavish growth, 
at the laurels of fame. But few 
perhaps were aware how little con- 
sideration was thought to be neces- 
sary, or how entirely sure our 
transatlantic relations were of hay- 
ing attained a standing-ground of 
certainty, much above that vague 
platform of hope. «The readers of 
the ‘Century,’ which is the most 
ambitious, and we think the best, 
of our competitors, will have begun 
to realise by this time that there 
are a great many distinguished 
authors writing English whose 
names and works are entirely un- 
known to them. It may be that 
this discovery will have taught 
them to regret that literary piracy 
is coldly looked upon in England, 
aud that consequently they are not 
in a position to judge for them- 
selves what are the qualifications 
of these writers; or it may have 
moved them to a_ philosophical, 
amusement at the limited nature 
of human reputation,—but in any 
case they will have received the 
information with a certain  sur- 
prise. It gives us a sense of gen- 
eral discomfiture and disconcert- 
edness to read an article upon 
American poetry, for example, full 
of obscure allusions to the style 
and subjects of poets whose very 
names, much less peculiarities, we 
have never heard of before. 

Mr. Lowell, whose claims we are 
so glad to acknowledge, has thought 
it worth his while to write a long 

oem bristling with such names. 
ut when we find him describing 
Mr. N. P. Willis to be (though he 
laughs at him) “as tender as 
Fletcher, as witty as Beaumont,” 
and “just the fellow to sup at the 
Mermaid cracking jokes at rare 
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‘ Ben,” we cannot help feeling a 
doubt whether the saw iv are 80 
remarkable as we are led to sup- 
se. Nor can we help asking our- 
selves, with a little timidity, wheth- 
er, if Mr. Longfellow had not been 
an American, any man in his (lit- 
erary) senses would have considered 
him worthy of Westminster Abbey ¢ 
He is avery charming and fluent 
writer, his verses run smoothly and 
catch the ear, his subjects are un- 
exceptionable, and he has a little 
characteristic melody of his own 
which gives a gentle pleasure. But 
nobody surely would rank “ Evan- 
geline” or “ Hiawatha” ainong the 
great poems of the world. Some 
of the gentlemen who got up the 
recent movement in his favour, and 
whom the Dean of Westminster 
uaintly describes as “ not the least 
diastrious of living Englishmen,” 
have gone so far as to suggest to 
doubtful supporters that the Amer- 
ican nation would be apt to take it 
badly, and make a mark against 
those literary names which did not 
appear in the Longfellow memorial 
list,—a species of threat which of 
course would be much more effec- 
tive if we had a copyright, but in 
present circumstances need not 
alarm anybody. These pretensions, 
which we cannot help feeling ex- 
aggerated, are entirely outdone, 
however, in an article which ap- 
peared in the November number of 
the ‘Century,’ and which we sup- 
pose, as that is one of the most im- 
portant of American magazines, 
represents the feeling of the edu- 
cated classes in some respects at 
least. The subject of the article is 
England (a pretty big theme), 
which the writer discusses by no 
means unfairly or disrespectfully, 
and in very good English. He a 
plauds, on the whole, the insignih- 
cant little island which has man- 
aged to appropriate so large a réle 
in the history of the world, and he is 
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inclined to think that the relations, 
especially in business, of the two 
great English-speaking nations, are 
likely to become ever closer: with 
one important exception however. 


‘*In one respect we are likely to 
diverge. Irefer to literature: in that 
assimilation is neither probable nor 
desirable. We were brought up upon 
the literature of England; our 
efforts were imitations of it; we were 
criticised, we criticised ourselves, on 
its standards. We compared every 
new aspirant in letters to some Eng- 
lish writer. We were tted on 
the back if we resembled the Eng- 
lish models; we were stared at or 
sneered at if we did not. When we 
began to produce something that was 
the product of our own soil and of 
our own social conditions, it was still 
judged by the old standards; or if it 
was too original for that, it was only 
accepted because it was curious or 
bizarre — interesting for its oddity. 
Thecriticism that we received for our 
best was evidently founded on such 
indifference or toleration, that it was 
galling. At first we were surprised, 
then we were grieved, then we were 
indignant. e have long ago ceased 
to be either surprised, grieved, or in- 
dignant at anything the English critic 
says of us: we have recovered our 
balance. We know that since ‘ Gulli- 
ver,’ there has been no piece of original 
humour produced in England equal to 
Knickerbocker’s ‘New York;’ that 
not in this century has any English 
writer equalled the wit and satire 
of the ‘Biglow Papers.’ We used to 
be irritated at what we called the 
snobbishness of English critics of a 
certain school: we are so no longer, 
for we see that its criticism is only 
the result of ignorance—simply of 
inability to understand.” 


This statement will probably 
affect the reader’s respiration, as it 
does our own. He will ask with 
a gasp of incredulity what Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner means, 
and what standards he proposes to 
himself when he has given up the 
English ones. To us on this side 
of the world, the absence of these 
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standards would be a sort of men- 
tal annihilation, and it will take a 
great deal of persuasion to induce 
us to believe that the mere fact of 
living across so many’ thousand 
miles of salt-water can make it 
ossible to replace Shakespeare, 

ilton, Dryden, Addison, Pope, 
and so many more, by Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving and Mr. Lowell. 
Even supposing that the mild 
humour of Rip van Winkle is any- 
how to be compared to the robust 
fun of Gulliver (and we do_ not 
even see any ground of compari- 
son), it is still evident that one 
Jonathan Swift preceded the 
American celebrity, and that, how- 
ever unwilling he may be, the 
most rebellious critic has no choice 
but to refer to the elder author. 
It would be unfair to Mr Lowell, 
for whom we have the greatest 
respect, to involve him, who pro- 
bably does not share his admirer’s 


yo ay and has no desire to 


abandon the well of English un- 
defiled, in so rash and preposterous 
a pretension, Not jadged by Eng- 
lish models! By what then is he 
to be judged? By no standard at 
all; by the public taste, which pre- 
fers gossip and personal details, if 
not cruel scandal and betrayal of 
confidence; by the fashion of the 
moment, whatever that may be. 
And the fashion of the moment in 
America is too clearly indicated 
in the very words we have just 
quoted. The man who tells us 
that our stupidity is excused by 
our inability to understand, is the 
victim himself of so keen a miscon- 
ception, that we can only wonder at 
the possibility of its expression by 
a person of cultivated mind. No 
literature can be great that is 
not understanded of all men whose 
opinion is worth having. Robert 

urns wrote in a dialect far more 
unlike English than any American 
that has ever yet got itself devel- 
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oped. Do we need to deprecate cri- 
ticism or despise it on the ground 
that he was incomprehensible to 
his English critics? Surely no, 
Through that veil there was no 
soul of his time worthy to judge 
him who did not divine the poet, 
What we do not understand is pro- 
vincialism, localism, the parochial 
allusions which require not a know- 
ledge of human nature, but that 
knowledge of individuals which 
can exist only in a limited s0- 
ciety. And this is the great de- 
fect of American literature in its 
resent phase. Its gods are the 
enates of the village, its great 
men acrop of meritorious writers, 
whom it would be perfectly pos- 
sible to admire if they were not re- 
garded with disproportionate enthu- 
siasm as above criticism or compari- 
son. The ‘Biglow Papers,’ which 
are brought forward by our critic, 
ate indeed spoiled for us in this 
way. We have to learn a whole 
history, not great but petty, a little 
record of internecine quarrels, be- 
fore we can grasp the real power 
in them. So is it with Dante, the 
reader may say ; but a stern exposi- 
tor who will ignore all local circum- 
stances may still make Dante wh 
nificently comprehensible, notwith- 
standing his provincialism: for his 
humanity is far larger and greater 
than that provincialism. There has, 
however, nobody yet arisen in Amer- 
ica of whom this can be said. And in 
the meantime the accusation brought 
against us (in so far as it is true), 
that we cannot understand Ameri- 
can writers, is their own condemna- 
tion. There is no reason in the werld 
why we should not understand them. 
Scott brought a whole antique world 
to light. So did Manzoni in his 
lesser way. Has any fit audience 
failed to understand them? The 
pretension is like one of those 
grand, simple-minded assumptions 
of extreme youth which we had be- 
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lieved America to have outgrown. 
Just so the tyro of eighteen be- 
lieves his fine feelings to be far 
above the understanding of his old- 
fashioned father. No doubt Amer- 
ican literature will outgrow such 
affectations sooner or later; but it 
is discouraging to come upon so 
strange a regrowth of them, and that 
in a periodical specially intended 
for English reading, and which it 
is boasted England does read with 
enthusiasm. 

The indictment, however, states 
not only that we cannot understand 
American literature, but that the 
all-cultured American of the day, 
in his advancement and progress, 
finds us too far behind to under- 
stand ours. As the greater ought 
to include the lessef, and the higher 
development the more imperfect 
one, this is perhaps even stranger 
than our incomprehension of him. 


‘* And we the more readily pardon 
it” (our ‘inability to understand”), 
‘because of the inability we have to 
understand English conditions, and 
the English dialect, which has more 
and more diverged from the language 
as it was at the time of the separation. 
We have so constantly read English 
literature, and kept ourselves so well 
informed of their social life, as it is 
exhibited in stories and essays, that 
we are not so much in the dark with 
regard to them as they are with re- 

rd to us; still we are more and more 

thered with the insular dialect. I do 
not propose to criticise it. It is our 
misfortune, perhaps our fault, that 
we do not understand it; and I only 
refer to it to say that we should not 
be too hard on the ‘ Saturday Review’ 
critic when he is complaining of the 
American dialect in the English that 
Mr. Howells writes. How can the 
Englishman be e ted to come into 
sympathy with the fiction that has 

ew England for its subject—from 
Hawthorne’s down to that of our 
present novelists—when he is ignor- 
ant of the whole background on which 
it is cast ? when all the social condi- 
tions are an enigma to him; when, if 
he has historically some conception of 
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Puritan society, he cannot have a 
glimmer of comprehension of the 
subtle modifications and changes it 
has undergone in a century ? When 
he visits America and sees it, it isa 
puzzle to him. How, then, can he be 
expected to comprehend it when it 
is depicted to the life in books ? 
No ; we must expect a continual di- 
vergence in our literature. And it is 
best that this should be. There can 
be no development of a nation’s litera- 
ture worth anything that is not on 
its own lines, out of its own native 
materials. We must not expect that 
the English will understand the lit- 
erature that expresses our national 
life, character, conditions, any better 
than they understand that of the 
French or the Germans. And onour 
part, the day has come when we re- 
ceive their literary efforts with the 
same respectful desire to be pleased 
with them that we have to like their 
dress and speech.” 


We wonder whether we are actu- 
ally in our dotage, or if this does 


not appear to Mr. Warner’s country- 
men the absolute nonsense which 
it seems to us? So far as we are 
aware, we are quite able to under- 
stand American, and are as little 
puzzled by New England society 
as by many phases of our own. 
Why should we be puzzled? We 
have had endless expositions of it. 
The Yorkshire farm-houses, unfold- 
ed out of the darkness by Charlotte 
Bronté, are not nearly so familiar 
to us. Indeed we may go further, 
and say that we are by no means 
without pretensions to understand 
a little of the life and character 
even of those French and Ger- 
mans whose existence our Ameri- 
can friend considers an unsolvable 
problem to us. According to our 
own experience, they are all men and 
women, under their Frenchness and 
Germanismh, just as Americans are 
men and women underneath that 
gloss and grandeur of novelty 
which, within themselves secretly, 
they, too, complain of as stale and 
common, like as our old-fashioned- 
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ness. It is amusing to realize the 
attitude of Mr. Warner and his fel- 
low-critics towards English litera- 
ture, and to imagine them in the 
act of studying the recondite pro- 
ductions, let us say, of Mr. Charles 
Reade and Mr. Trollope (alas the 
day! and is it true that we shall 
have no more from that familiar 
and ever-welcome hand?), “ with 
the same respectful desire to be 
pleased with them that we have to 
like their dress and speech.” Will 
magnifying-glasses be necessary, 
we wonder, to bring these small ex- 
ponents of our infinitesimal island 
within their ken; or perhaps some 
arrangement of coloured glass, like 
that through which we are recom- 
mended to view the faulty colour- 
ing of an aged painter, to assimilate 
the incomprehensible? It is diffi- 
cult to restrain the guffaw of coarse 
laughter, which, no doubt, would 
be unintelligible in America. If 
the language of England is now 
only a dialect of that language 
which existed “before the separa- 
tion,” why does not some enter- 
prising American publisher fur- 
nish us with a dictionary? And 
when was the separation? Was it 
the Mayflower that carried awa 

half the soul of a language which 
we can no longer call our common 
tongue? Or was it the Declara- 
tion of Independence that was the 
moment of “divergence”? These 
are serious questions, and we hope 
that our antiquated English dic- 
tion will not make them more 
difficult than is inevitable to the 
critic in the ‘Century.’ We sup- 
pose he is not aware that the 
works of Nathaniel Hawthorne are 
read in England with as much in- 
terest and understanding as if they 
had been written in simple Eng- 
lish, and that we all construe Mr. 
James, and even Mr. Howells, with 
the greatest ease? So far as we 
are aware, the writings of these 


gentlemen are as intelligible to ug 
as those of their contemporaries on 
this side of the water,—let us say 
Mr. William Black and Mr. Walter 
Besant. The former gentleman, 
by the way, is, as we see, furnish- 
ing a serial story to ‘Harper's 
Magazine.’ Is there a_ glo 
~ with it, we should like to 

ow, in the American edition, for 
the use of those readers to whom 
the English dialect is becoming in- 
comprehensible ? 

e are glad to find a little light 
thrown upon the American lan- 
guage in the next number of the 
same magazine, and that by no less 
accomplished an exponent than Mr, 
Henry James. This occurs in the 
extremely amusing and interesting 
composition entitled “The Point 
of View,” of which the ‘ Century’ 
itself says that it is “likely to 
awaken wide and permanent popu- 
lar interest.” Mr. James is here 
speaking in the person of a sensible 
maiden lady, lately returned to her 
native country from “ Europe :”— 

‘*T don’t mean to say I have not 
noticed any dangers since my return. 
There are two or three that seem to 
me very serious. . One, for in- 
stance, is that we shall cease to speak 
the English language, which I prefer 
so much to any other. It’s less and 
less spoken. American is crowding it 
out. All the children speak Ameri- 
can; and, as a child’s language, it’s 
dreadfully rough. It’s exclusively in 
use in the schools; all the magazines 
and newspapers are in American. Of 
course, a people of fifty millions, who 
have invented a new civilisation, have 
a right to a language of their own: 
that’s what they tell me, and I can’t 
quarrel with it. But I wish they had 
made it as pretty asthe mother-tongue, 
from which, after all, it is more or less 
derived. We ought to have invented 
something as noble as our country. 
They tell me it’s more expressive, and 
yet some admirable things have been 
said in the Queen’s English. There 
can be no question of the Queen over 
here, of course; and American, n0- 
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doubt, is the music of the future. 
Poor dear future, how expressive 
you'll be! For women and children, as 
I say, it strikes me as very rough; and 
moreover, they don’t speak it well, 
their own though it be. My little 
nephews, when I first came home, had 
not gone back to school, and it dis- 
tressed me to see that though they 
are charming children, they had the 
yocal inflections of little newsboys. 
My niece is sixteen years old: she has 
the sweetest nature possible. She is 
extremely well-bred, and dressed to 

rfection, She chatters. from morn- 
ing till night; but it isn’t a pleasant 
sound! Those little persons are in the 
opposite case from so many English 
tls who know how to speak but 
on’t know how to talk.” 


From this it would appear that 
Mr. James is not so sure of the 
superiority of American—perhaps 
because he himself writes beautiful 
English, and is not afraid of the 
“utter inability to understand” of 
the English ‘critic, to whose stric- 
tures he exposes himself more per- 
haps than a good patriot ought. 
For while Mr. Black, as has been 
seen, ventures to appear in an 
American periodical—one of those, 
no doubt, of which Miss Sturdy 
says that “all the magazines are 
written in American”—Mr. James 
finds it pleasant to present himself 
to us in an English one, which 
would seem to be a proof that the 
“divergence of language” cannot 
as yet be so very marked after all. 

We had placed the names of 
these two writers quite accidentally 
together; but it is further instruc- 
tive of the tendencies of American 
literature to find them cheek by 
jowl (this, we fear, is too coarse an 
expression to be understood iu 
America), one in each of the 
American magazines. These gen- 
tlemen are both young men in the 
midst of their career, We hope to 
hear a great deal more from each 
of them before they withdraw from 
the making of literature. They 
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are sufficiently well-known con- 
tongereny figures. Is it pleasant 
to them, we wonder, or very edify- 
ing for the world, to occupy a num- 
ber of pages in a public periodical, 
and admit the public to their little 
secrets of the trade, their manners 
of working, their private chambers, 
and all the details of their domestic 
life? Mr. Black in ‘ Harper’ is 
copiously illustrated. We are grati- 
fied by glimpses of two or three of 
his sitting-rooms, and a minute 
account of his furniture, besides 
his portrait. Not one of us but 
may, if we will, derive an idea for 
our furnishing—that all-important 
subject in contemporary ethics— 
from the primrose - coloured silk 
blinds and bronze-coloured plush 
curtains, “having at the top and 
bottom wide bands of metal blue,” 
of our novelist’s drawing - room. 
How nice, some guileless reader 
will no doubt say! And his do- 
mestic ‘hearth is evidently made 
bright by a non-combustion stove, 
with arrangements over the mantel- 
shelf which your own upholsterer 
could so easily copy! Besides 
these interesting details, we have 
specimens of his talk, in which, we 
regret to see, Mr. Black is senten- 
tious and long-winded, which hap- 
ily is not the case in his novels. 
t is evident that these elaborate 
drawings could not be made with- 
out Mr. Black’s consent, so that we 
suppose it is all right. Mr, James 
in the ‘Century’ is illustrated only 
by a portrait, and—saving for a 
little autobiographical anecdote, 
in which Mr. Howells, the writer of 
the article, comes himself to the 
frvut aud informs us that it was 
his own discrimination which found 
out the qualities of the new writer 
—is legitimately enough treated in 
the way of criticism rather than 
gossip. “It still seems to me that 


the situation” (of the early tale 
submitted to him as assistant to 
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Mr. Fields, the publisher), “ was 
strongly and finely felt,” Mr. 
Howells says, as if subsequent 
events had thrown some doubt 
upon this; and he adds with can- 
dour which seems uncalled for, 
considering how certainly the pub- 
lic has ratified his judgment, “ One 
is much securer of one’s judgment 
at twenty-nine than, say, at forty- 
five; but if this was a mistake of 
mine, I am not yet old enough to 
regret it.” This is a fine specimen 
of the kind of delicate wit which it 
requires, it is said, a surgical opera- 
tion to get into. a Scotch intelli- 
gence. e are disposed, in the 
matter-of-fact method peculiar to 
our nation, to ask why should Mr. 
Howells suppose that a time ma 
come when he shall be old enou i 
to regret it? Does he expect Mr. 
James to “go off” like a profes- 
sional beauty? or is this only Amer- 
ican for the sentiment which, in 
England, would be expressed thus: 
“T,am very proud of myself for 
having made such an_ excellent 
hit” ? 

We may add, before we go on, 
Mr. Howells’s opinion on a similar 
subject of literary art, to that 
treated by Mr. Warner. He does 
not tell us that he cannot under- 
stand English, nor we American ; 
but he says that our old canons are 
worn out at least in fiction, of 
which craft he assures us Mr. 
James is at present the head. 


‘*The art of fiction has in fact be- 
come a finer art in our day than it 
was with Dickens and Thackeray. 
We could not suffer the confidential 
attitude of the latter now, nor the 
mannerism of the former, any more 
than we could endure the prolixity of 
Richardson or the coarseness of Field- 
ing. These t men are of the past, 


they and their methods and interests ; 
even Trollope and Reade are not of 
the present.” 


There is one eat a 
which the artist who looks fondly 
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back upon the past has over the 
worshipper of the present—his po- 
sition is one of humility at least, 
and gracious decorum. He does not 
challenge a comparison between 
the old glories of his fathers and his 
own bran-new and dazzling achieve- 
ment. When a writer of fiction 
commits himself so terribly as to 
allege that the art of which he isa 
— is finer than the art of 
hackeray, the punishment which 
he prepares for himself is so pro- 
digious that it becomes ridiculous, 
But no one we believe will be cruel’ 
enough to make the suggested com- 
parison, and measure Mr. Howells , 
against Thackeray. He is so far, 
safe in the inferiority of his sta-! 
ture. A little while ago it was 
Scott whom all our young cockerels 
had outgrown. For that matter, 
Shakespeare has been outgrown a 
number of times in the chronicles 
of the ages, both upon the stage 
and in the closet, but somehow has 
come back again, and still holds 
‘his own—though Pope and Vol- 
taire were very sure that the dra- 
matic art had improved immeasur- 
ably in the interval between his 
barbarous age and theirs. So we 
don’t doubt that, even in America, 
the old gods will outlive the tempor- 
ary dazzling of Mr. Henry James's 
fine style, and delicate power of 
analysis, and even the setting down 
given to them by the critics. Mr. 
Howells proceeds to add that the 
fine, nay finer, finest art of fiction 
in America is largely influenced by 
French fiction, especially by Dau- 
det. Now M. Daudet is so largely , 
influenced by Dickens, that we, 
might, without extravagance, 
him the literary son and heir of 
that great novelist; so it is evi- 
dent that al! this brave talk about 
that mannerism which cannot now 
be suffered, means only that the 
American likes a literary influence 
better when he gets it diluted by 
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way of France, and through a 
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bility between the two worlds on 


strange land, than when it comes which we have finally made his 
to him direct from his ancestral / acquaintance. He is a better type 


shores. 

These two magnificent profes- 
sions of faith, or of revolt, are 
both contained in the November 
number of the ‘Century.’ We 
shall in consequence look to that ma- 

azine for the fiction of the future 
—with hope, for Mr. Howells says 
it is a finer art than any we have 
as yet known; yet with some alarm, 
for Mr. Warner advertises us that 
we shall be utterly unable to 
understand it. This is sad, but it 
is an excitement to look forward to ; 
and though it may be somewhat 
humiliating, it will be a fine lesson 
to see the critics of England gather- 
ed round the American periodical, 
endeavouring devoutly to spell out, 
through the intricacies of the 
American language, the last and 
greatest development of the novel 
—not as it was in the vulgar days 
of story-telling, but perfected with 
all the recent improvements, and 
adapted to the latest necessities of 
the time. 

We cannot—space forbidding us 
—enter into any discussion now of 
Mr. Howells’s description of this 
superlative production of art—how 
it has abandoned moving incident, 
and avoids all manner of dire catas- 
trophe; and how, indeed, it is “ an 
analytic study rather than-a story.” 
It will be better for the reader that 
we should come direct to the row 
of charming little books with which 
we began. Mr. Howells, as we have 
seen, takes to himself the credit of 
having discovered, and not having 
yet lived long enough to regret 
that he discovered, Mr. Henry 
James. The English public has 
taken a much longer time to dis- 
cover Mr. Howells; and it is, we 
think, chiefly owing to the agency 
of the ‘Century’ that he has 
stepped into the region of visi- 
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of the American novelist than Mr. 
James, by right of being less ac- 
complished, and moving within a 
more contracted circle of observa- 
tion, An artist, when he possesses 
the conditions of greatness—a 
writer, when he has in any de- 
gree that indescribable addition 
to all gifts which we call genius— 
is thereby disqualified from being 
a type of any class or country. 
He becomes himself a recognisable 
power, but he is not a specimen 


any longer. Mr. Howells, however,’ 
is not too great to be a specimen. 


For all we know he is the very 
best example of the American 
novelist pur sang that we are likely 
to attain to. He has not the sim- 
plicity of the former generation. 
Hawthorne, so far as we remember, 
was never on tiptoe to hear what 
other people were thinking of 
America, but told his weird and 
wonderful tale with the composure 
of a man in his own country, with 
an abundant audience to whom 
it had. not occurred to fore- 
stall foreign criticism by any 
alarmed defence of national pecu- 
liarities. Mrs. Stowe, if we may be 
permitted to mention her in the 
same breath, had an equal freedom 
from belligerency, and so had the 
first simple exponents of New 
England who made that primitive 
country familiar to us, perhaps, be- 
fore the lofty critic who concludes 
us incapable of understanding it 
was born. Mr. Howells is far more 
distinctively American than any of 
these writers. He is the champion 


of America, terribly conscious of | 


everything that can be said to her 
discredit, and ready to defy and an- 
nihilate, for misconception of her, 
the innocent and startled Euro 

who had no thought of the kind. 
The stray members of other coun- 
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tries who flit across our author’s 
path are regarded by him, not in 
the light of their own national char- 
acteristics, but of this all-pervading 
patriotism. An Austrian officer, 
an ‘Italian priest, appear to him 
only in the guise of a victim of 
the American Girl—an English- 
man is nothing else than a critic or 
enemy of his beloved country. In 
this way he is national to the very 
finger-tips. But in other respects 
he is not quite shaped according 
to his own canons. His books are 
stories — and often very pleasant 
ones—not analytic studies; he con- 
descends to complete them, which is 
a thing Mr. James never does; and 
after his lovely heroine has done as 
much damage among susceptible 
hearts as he thinks proper for her, 
he takes the trouble to show us 
how things come right for her in 
the end, and how she marries the 
man of her heart, and lives happy 
ever after, as we are always glad 
to have our heroines do. His tales 
are not exciting, but they are tales 
with a gentle current of interest in 
them —a beginning and an end. 
We may add also for the encour- 
agement of the reader, whose im- 
agination may have been alarmed 
by the report that the ‘ Saturday 
Review’ considers Mr. Howells to 
write American, and the ‘Century’ 
pronounces American to be incom- 
prehensible to the English critic— 
that he will have no difficulty what- 
ever in understanding these stories. 
There is no such bewildering dif- 
ference of manners as Mr. Dudle 
Warner hopes, nothing unintelli- 
gible in the language, no mystery 
of any kind which a small amount 
of ingenuity will not be competent 
to fathom. We are not half-sur- 
rised enough indeed (we feel), nor 
is our delicacy shocked, as Mr. 
Howells defiantly intends it to be, 
with incidents which he flatters 


himself only American innocence 
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and purity could render harmless, 
but which it requires a strain of 
politeness on our part to see any 
harm in at all. The chief point 
indeed in these books which will 
astonish the reader, is the aspect 
under which we ourselves appear in 
them. Recent English fiction since 
the days of Dickens has been com- 
plimentary to the American. Mr, 
Reade gets a great deal of fun 
out of Joshua Fullalove, but the 
appearance of that delightful salt- 
water philosopher is always hailed 
with satisfaction. Mr. Besant’s Cali- 
fornian, in the ‘Golden Butterfly,’ 
is a rough diamond of the first water. 
Mr. Trollope’s “American Sena- 
tor” is a benevolent philosopher, 
whose wisdom is equal to every 
call upon it. But the American 
novelist is by no means so kind. 
Even Mr. James is very conde- 
scending to his Englishman when 
he introduces him, and he leaves 
the Englishwoman alone, as some- 
thing not to be ventured upon. 
But Mr. Howells goes further; he 
has no patience at all with us. 
Our conduct during the war, when 
so many of us sympathised with 
the wrong side, was disgraceful and 
revolting : however that is over and 
past, and he allows that it is per- 
haps better to forget it, if possible. 
But there is an innate folly and}, 
stupidity in us, which he canj' 
neither forget nor forgive. And, 
bad as we are, our ladies are worse: 
for them there is not a word to be 
said. Indeed we fear that the 
character of English women is in a 
bad way on the other side of the 
Atlantic. This is a very curious 
and novel exhibition of sentiment, 
and, being without precedent, we 
do not know how to deal with it. 
When we were at war with France 
in the old days, and the combat- 
ants on both sides were by way of 
detesting each other, the French- 
man who swore everlasting hatred 
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to John Bull made an exception 
in favour of les Anglaises. But 
whether it is that everything in 
American sentiment is coloured by 
the reign of the Young Girl, and 
her champion is so deeply sworn to 
her service that he can look upon 
nov competitor with patience, or 
whether it is that there is some- 
thing in the Englishwoman -which 
exercises an inexplainable repul- 
sion upon the American, we can- 
not tell. But the phenomenon is 
extraordinary. It comes out gen- 
erally, in an allusion by the way, 
as if the writer were afraid to 
trust himself to treat the subject 
openly. Lord Skye, in ‘ Democ- 
racy,’ when asked something about 
his countrymen, declines the sub- 
ject, as if he too felt that it was 
hopeless, and that there was not a 
word to say for them. “ Lydia’s 
aunt,” says Mr. Howells, “ affected 
the English style, but some in- 
stinctive elegance betrayed her, 
and every Englishwoman there 
knew and hated her as an Ameri- 
can.” Even Hawthorne, if we 
remember rightly, notwithstanding 
the natural finesse of his genius, 
was betrayed into a sort of- brutal 


thallc piz4 coarseness when he touched upon 
I Wnlj a 9 


this subject. Here is Mr. Howells’s 
opinion of the nation in general. 
He is discussing a highly disagree- 
able English painter in Venice, 
who is introduced in at least two 
of his stories, and very likely is 
intended for a portrait. 


“‘T have been wondering if, in his 
phenomenal way, he is not a typical 
expression of the national genius— 
the stupid contempt for the rights of 
others; the tacit denial of the rights 
of any people who are at Engli 
mercy; the assumption that the cour- 
tesies and the decencies of life are for 
use exclusively towards Englishmen. 
This was in that embittered old war- 
time; we have since learned how for- 
bearing, and generous, and amiable 
Englishmen are; how they never take 
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advantage of any one they believe 
stronger than themselves, or fail in 
consideration for those they imagine 
their superiors; how you have but to 
show yourself successful in order to 
win their respect, and even affection.” 


We promise the innocent reader, 
who is perhaps totally unaware of 
having given any offence to Mr. 
Howells, that this is the thing most 
difficult to understand in the book. 
We are astounded by so sudden a 
slap in the face when we are read- 
ing on tranquilly, in the utmost 
peacefulness, with no conscious 
envy or hatred in our hearts, 
We are afraid we neither believe 
America to be stronger than our- 
selves, nor imagine her to be our 
superior; but (always barring the 
sore subject of copyright) we are 
conscious of not the smallest offen- . 
sive feeling towards America. We 
think indeed that Napoleon’s fam- 
ous tactic of hanging a bookseller 
—an operation no longer within 
the scope of our desires in England 
—might perhaps be tried with ad- 
vantage in New York; but that is a 
matter of detail, and does not affect 
the general question. By the way, 
supposing that English sympathies 
were largely enlisted for the South, 
were not the rebel States also 
Americans? The American spec- 
ulates very freely, and so indeed do 
all our neighbours, as to the possi- 
bilities about our colonies, and the 
likelihood that they will break off 
from us when they please. We do 
not take offence at this, and why 
should it not be permitted to us to 
believe that huge America might 
have been none the worse of being 
two instead of one? But we do 


not live with our eyes fixed upon 
America, as our novelist thinks. 
Mr. Howells speaks bitterly of the 
“three lines of exquisite slight” 
with which the ‘Saturday Review’ 
dismisses the book of one of his 
heroes; but who among us knows 
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or inquires in how many lines we 
are dealt with by the—Boston 
journal, whatever it is, which holds 
the position in America of the 
‘Saturday Review’? And to re- 
turn to a smaller but still bitterer 

ievance, we think it highly un- 
ikely, though our information on 
this point is necessarily defective, 
that Englishwomen, becoming con- 
scious by some instinctive elegance 
that there is an American woman 
on the spot, recognise her for 
such, and hate her. This _per- 
haps is to credit the average Eng- 
lishwoman with greater discrim- 
ination than she possesses. Prob- 
ably instinctive elegance would sug- 
gest a Frenchwoman to her, whom 
she would not hate, but examine 
furtively to see how her gown was 
made, and to wonder if that was 
the last Paris fashion; for France 
is a nearer neighbour, ‘to whom we 
can run in when we like, and she 
is the recognised guide in these 
matters, These are mistakes; and 
unfortunately they are very like the 
sort of mistakes which persons of 
humble origin are apt to make 
when sudden wealth lands them 
unexpectedly in a different position 
to that in which they were born, 
and it is very difficult for them not 
to think that the unknown people 
around them are on the watch to 
find out any little blunder they may 
make. America is old enough and 
sufficiently accustomed to her im- 
portance to have entirely got over 
this petty sentiment, and it is a 
pity to find it so marked and evi- 
dent in the latest development of 
her literary powers. 

Mr. Howells’s tales may be divided 
into two classes—those in which the 
scene is laid exclusively in Amer- 
ica, and those in which Europe, 
or rather Venice, is partially the 
background. To the former belong 
the latest work of the author, ‘A 
Modern Instance,’ and the shorter 
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and slighter tales entitled, ‘A 
Chance Acquaintance,’ ‘A Coun 
terfeit Presentment,’ ‘Out of the 
Question,’ and a curious romance . 
of spiritualism called ‘An Undis- 
covered Countfy.’ The others trans- 
plant their personages to the canals 
and palaces of Venice, in which 
place Mr. Howells was for some 
time consul, according to a habit 
our Transatlantic relations have 
of rewarding merit. Our author 
seems a little doubtful about the 
appropriateness of the reward. He 
speaks of one holder of the office 
who “ knew as much about a consul’s 
business as any of the authors or 
artists with whom it is the tradition 
to fill these offices in Venice ;” but he 
has at least made ample use of his 
own term of office. Of these stories 
there are three—one of which at 
least is among the most interesting 
of Mr. Howells’s productions, ‘The 
Lady of the Aroostook,’ They are 
very simple in construction, deal- 
ing with no passions or intricate 
complications of the mind, such as 
delight some contemporary novel- 
ists, but almost exclusively with 
the troubles that cross a young 
woman’s path, and, by implication, 
a young man’s, in the way of get- 
ting married, with a little admix- 
ture of the natural, and sometimes 
amusing, cares of the parents and 
guardians connected with the af- 
fair. The dramatis persone are— 
first and foremost, the heroine, who, 
everybody tells us, occupies so very 
large a space in American society 
and ideas—the “ young girl” whose 
presence and sway everywhere, as 
Mr. Henry James informs us, puri- 
fies conversation, and keeps every 
propos risqué and disagreeable sug- 
gestion out of social intercourse. 
She is a very distinct type of the 
perennial heroine of romance, but 
individually there is not much 
variety in her. She appears in 
Mr. Howells’s pages under different 
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ee being at one time Lydia, 


} 


at another Lily, Leslie, Florida, 
&c. She does not bear much re- 
semblance to Daisy Miller, that 
audacious picture which has found 
so little favour in American eyes, 


| being much more ladylike and self- 


restrained, and submissive to ordi- 
nary decorums, though not without 
many an indignant protest against 
them. She is indeed generally of 
higher social standing than Miss 
Miller, and, therefore, with percep- 
tions more easily awakened. It is 
needless to add that she is beautiful 
beyond description, that she goes 
nowhere without producing an im- 
mediate impression—the railway 
carriage and the table d’héte, in the 
absence of more extended fields, 
being sufficient to secure her a suc- 
cession of triumphs. Beyond this 
it would be difficult to say very 
much about her. Mr. Howells would 
scorn himself if he did not analyse ; 
but there is indeed very little to 
be analysed in so simple a symbol. 
The heroine is supported by one 
hero more or less worthy of her, 
and constructed from the beginning 
to become her mate, but who is far 
more instructed than she is, gen- 
erally fidgety about breaches of 


decorum, and almost invariably be-. 


longing to the highly cultivated and 
sophisticated class, which knows 
its Europe on its finger-ends, and 


has nothing more particular to do 


than to roam about the haunts of 


antiquity and cross and recross the. 


patient Ocean—and by a great many 
aspirants and confidants. She has 
a surrounding of anxious but help- 
less people, who sometimes, when 
they are not her parents, do inter- 
fere a little to keep her straight, 
with an overwhelming sense of the 
responsibility and alarm at their 
own boldness, but who, when they 
have the natural charge of her, 
look on with anxiety but impotence, 
and a sense that, to thrust them- 
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selves into her.confidence, would be 
ill-bréd in the extreme. These 
social elements are novel— or, at 
‘least, the atmosphere which sur- 
rounds them is novel;—but when 
we have had one group, we have 
had all. The, circumstances vary 
a little, though not even these so 
much as we could wish; and _ to tell 
the truth, there are very few circum- 
stances. But the characters scarcely 
vary at all. The young lady is 
the same throughout, with different 
names. Sometimes she has been 
brought up in great homeliness and 
simplicity, sometimes she is the 
child of luxury; but so strong is ,, 
the “instinctive elegance” in the 
American girl, that the little school-/" 


ma’am from Massachusetts is quite +... 
as well bred and actually as well su +, 
dressed, though her country aunt uc, 


makes her gowns, as the fine oung 
women who are dressed by Wo 
and have had every advantage of 
travel; and the young men are as 
nearly the same as possible, with 
the slight difference that some of 
them have a profession, which, how- 
ever, sits upon them very lightly. 
They are not poor; they have none 
of the struggles that our young men 
go through. They are all in a 
position to marry when they think 
proper, and, in the meantime, to 
cross the Atlantic as often as seems 
to them good, and to live an easy 
life about Italian towns. Without, 
however, lingering further upon 
these general characteristics, it is 
better to take an example, and we 
begin with the ‘Lady of the Aroos- 
took,’ which is one of Mr. Howells’s 
best stories, and, if it had not been 
weakened by repetition, would have 
been very fresh and pretty indeed. 
The Aroostook, we must explain, 
is not an estate, or a village, or 
a river, as might be assumed at 
the first glance, but a ship sailing 
from Boston to Venice, in which, 
in ignorance of its arrangements, 
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a young lady bearing the name of 
Lydia Blood embarks all alone. 
We are first introduced to her in 
the “best room of a farmhouse on 
the skirts of a village in the hills 
of northern Massachusetts” —a 
lace which is indeed out of the 
world, but to which “ summer board- 
ers” bring, once a-year, the fashions 
and customs of polite society. The 
old farmer and his daughter—one 
of the hard-featured, elderly, ten- 
der-hearted, and self-concealed wo- 
men who used to be proper to 
Scotland — introduce the circum- 
stances of the story with a fulness 
which savours of the stage, going 
into quite unnecessary confidences 
with each other, and details of past 
events, in the opening scene. The 
granddaughter, who is the heroine, 
is the child of a deceased daugh- 
ter, who had married a young 
music-teacher, and died early. 
She has a beautiful voice, and an 
aunt in Venice, well off and kind, 
has sent for her, with the inten- 
tion of cultivating the voice and 
assuming the guardianship of its 
possessor. Lydia has “taught 
school” for two winters, and lived 
in homely village fashion, so that 
she exclaims, “I want to know!” 
when she is surprised. This, we 
suppose, is a little tribute to the 
necessities of the situation on Mr. 
Howells’s part—a sign that he 
feels it natural that there should 
be some little imperfection in her, 
in consequence of the lowliness 
of her breeding. But she soon 
throws it off, and in other par- 
ticulars is as ladylike as could be 
desired. “She showed, when she 
stood upright, the slim and elegant 
shape which is the divine right of 
American girlhood, clothed with 
the stylishness that instinctive taste 
ot ep even in a a from 
study of paper patterns, ‘ Harper's 
Bazar, and the prosand of g sabe 
mer boarders. Her dress was carried 
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with spirit and effect.” This mat- 
ter is one which Mr. Howells makes 
a great point of. He speaks at 
another place of “that native taste 
—that genius for dress —which 
sometimes strikes the summer 
boarders in the sempstresses of the 
New England hills.” Of all these 
heaven-born dressmakers, Lydia 
had been all her life “more stylish- 
ly dressed than any other girl in the 
village. The summer boarders, 
whom the keen eye of Miss Lath- 
am (the aunt) studied with unerring 
sense of the best new effects in 
costume, wondered at Lydia’s ele- 
gance, as she sat beside her aunt 
in the family pew, a triumph of 
that grim artist’s skill.” (We do 
not like to interrupt the discussion 
of* more important matters with 
such a trifling question, but we 
“want to know,” like Lydia, 
whether stylish is American? It 
is, and has long been, vulgar Eng- 
lish—a word dear to shopmen and 
dressmakers’ apprentices. But it 
surely is not worth readopting 
into a new and better language. 
'“T want to know!” on the other 
hand, is quaint and effective, and 
produces no effect of vulgarity upon 
the English ear, though it shocks 
‘the young gentlemen on board of 
the Aroostook, who say “stylish” 
without a shiver: but all this is 
by the way.) Notwithstanding this 
grace and elegance, which all the 
summer boarders remark, Lydia’s 
‘surroundings, as has been said, are 
homely in the extreme. The old 
aunt, who makes her dresses from 
paper patterns and ‘Harper’s Ba- 
zat,’ is not rare in any country— 
witness that important newspaper, 
the ‘Queen,’ which forms the liter- 
ature of many an English dwelling, 
and all the Jesser productions of 
the same description. The taste 
indeed is rare, but not the fact. 
What constitutes the extraordinary 
difference is that in the old world 
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a girl out of such a house, however 
“stylishly” dressed, would inevit- 
ably find herself out of place among 
educated people, and would have a 
great deal to learn and to unlearn 
before a fine-lady aunt, on the 
other side of the seas, struggling 
into fashionable society, even in 
Venice, would find her presentable. 
But this is not the case with the 
American girl, She soon ceases 
to exclaim “I want to know;” 
and in every other respect she has 
nothing to change. Anything out 
of the way which we find in her is, 
we are told, due to the differences 
of our conventional old-world way ; 
and she herself is as completely 
lady-like as if she had been born 
in the purple. Her attitude is one 
of condescension, not of humility. 
She never feels that she wants to 
learn anything, but is at all times 
equal to the occasion. In an Eng- 
lish book the novelty of the posi- 
tion, and her own sense of her 
imperfections and anxiety to shape 
herself to a higher ideal, and to get 
rid of her little rusticities of speech 
and action, would have taken up a 
great part of the story. But this 
is not at all the case with the 
young American. She is never 
afraid that her ignorance of social 
usages may be against her. On the 
contrary, she knows everything by 
intuition, and brings the manners 
of the best society out of her 
Massachusetts village without an 
interval or a tremor. 

Her departure from her home 
with her old grandfather, and 
fatiguing journey from the pater- 
nal farmhouse to the ship, with 
all its different conveyances—the 
stage, the horse-car, the ferry-boat, 
and the tiresome confused walk of 
people who don’t know the way—is 
so well done, that the reader shares 
the condition of sick-hearted weari- 
ness in which the poor girl arrives 
at the vessel at last, in no condi- 
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tion to make any inquiries about 
it. The astounding discovery, 
which breaks upon us at last, 
that she is the only woman on 
board, is felt by her fellow-pas- 
sengers more than by herself. 
These fellow- passengers are all 
young men—one of them a wretch- 
ed little sot, put into the vessel by 
his father, after a drinking bout, 
whose story forms a semi-tragic, 
semi-revolting episode in the voy- 
age, and to whom the author and 
his hero are alike pitiless, treating 
him with the stern disgust which 
seems a characteristic feature of 
American feeling on this subject. 
The others are the “ accomplished 
gentleman” type, with which we are 
so familiar. One of them, an 
amiable High Churchman, beloved 
by everybody, is on his way to 
Europe to be married, and is there- 
fore safe against the heroine’s at- 
tractions; but Staniford is her 
natural victim. Mr. Howells makes 
a great point of the wonderful 
chivalry with which, when they 
discover the state of the case, 
all on board, beginning with these 
gentlemen, make the generous re- 
jsolution that she shall take no 
harm, and indeed never indicate 
that there is anything extraordi- 
nary about her position. We do 
not see what else they could have 
done: it would appear to be an 
inevitable and unavoidable conclu- 
sion, not due so much, as the 
author seems to think, to some 
special American virtue, as to the 
demand of circumstances, which 
nobody with the slightest preten- 
sion to either gentlemanly or we 
feeling could resist. An Engli 

irl might perhaps have been more 
disturbed than the American by 
the circumstances altogether; but 
she would have felt herself per- 
fectly safe in the guardianship of 
the fatherly captain, and neither 
she nor her friends could possibly 
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have regarded the accident, as Mr. 
Howells seems to suppose, as any- 
thing shameful or terrible. Lydia’s 
family at home are a little put out 
indeed when they come to under- 
stand. But it is chiefly because 
Lydia will have no woman to con- 
sult about her clothes, and may 
therefore spoil her silk by wearing 
it at unsuitable moments, that her 
aunt is concerned; and the minis- 
ter, on being consulted, pronounces 
authoritatively that ‘ Lydia’s in- 
fluence upon those around her will 
be beneficial, whatever her situation 
in life may be.” The young men, 
however, on board ship, are very 
much taken aback. The fact of 
her presence strikes them at first 
as a bore, and as “a very Amefi- 
ean thing.” “Dunham had never 
been abroad,” Mr. Howells explains, 
“as one might imagine from his 
calling Lydia’s presence a very 
American thing; but he had con- 
sorted with people who had lived 
in Europe; he read the ‘ Revue des 
deux Mondes’ habitually, and the 
London weekly newspapers, and 
this gave him the foreign stand- 
point from which he was fond of 
viewing his native world.” After 
this, however, the real difficulties 
of the situation occur to them, and 
Mr. Staniford rises to the heights 
of chivalry which we have above 
indicated. 


**¢ Dunham, this girl is plainly one 
of those cases of supernatural inno- 
cence on the part of herself and her 
friends, which, as you suggested, 
couldn’t occur among any other peo- 
ple in the world but our own.’ 

***You’re a good fellow, Stani- 
ford!’ said Dunham. 

*** Not at all. Ionly call myself 
a human being with the elemental 
instincts of a gentleman, as far as 
concerns this matter. This girl has 
been placed in a position which could 
be made very painful to her. It 
seems to me it’s our part to pre- 
vent it from being so. I doubt if 


she finds it at all anomalous, and if we 
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choose, she must never do so till after 
we’ve parted with her. I fancy we 
can preserve her unconsciousness in- 
tact.’ 

‘* ¢Staniford, this is like you,’ said 
his friend, with glistening eyes. ‘] 
had some wild notion of the kind my- 
self; but I’m so glad you spoke of it 
first.’ 

‘*¢ Well, never mind,’ responded 
Staniford. ‘We must make her feel 
there is nothing irregular or uncom- 
mon in her being here as she is, I 
don’t know how the matter is to be 
managed exactly. It must be anega- 
tive benevolence for the most part, 
but it can be done.’” 

All this is of the class of super- 
fineness which in England we are 
disposed to call nasty. It is the 
point upon which the story turns, 
and is made the subject of endless 
glorification of American delicacy 
of feeling. An English Captain 
Jenness would have shut up the 
blackguards in their cabins had 
they dreamt of behaving otherwise. 
The really “American thing” in 
it is, we think, quite undiscovered 
either by the author or his heroes, 
and that is the curious confusion of 
classes which attributes to a girl 


‘brought up on the humblest level, 


all the prejudices and necessities 
of the highest society. Granting 
that there was anything dreadful 
in it, the daughter of a homely 
small farmer in England is not 
guarded and accompanied like a 
young lady in her journeys from 
one place to another. Probably 
her mother at home would be dis- 
turbed, like Lydia’s aunt, at the 
thought that there was no woman 
on board, in case her child should 
be ill or lonely, but as for any im- 
propriety, would never think twice 
on that subject. The difference is 
that the English girl would not be 
a young lady. She would find her 
sweetheart among the sailors, and 
would have nothing to say to the 
gentlemen. This difference is far 
more curious than the mere misad- 
venture, which might have hap- 
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ened anywhere, and far more re- 
markable than the fact that the 
gentlemen did behave to her like 
gentlemen, and did their best to set 
her at her ease, which we hope 
would have happened anywhere 
else. But it is, we think, exclusively 
American, and very curious and in- 
teresting, that this young woman, 
with her antecedents all so dis- 
tinctly set before us, should be 
represented as a lady, not at all out 
of place among her cultivated com- 
panions, and ready to become an 
ornament of society the moment 
she lands in Venice. The young 
men themselves are just a_ little 
surprised at her good manners, and 
account for them by the easy ex- 
planation that “she was born with 
agenius for it.” But her aunt, who 
knows all about her home surround- 
ings, never seems to have a mo- 
ment’s alarm on the subject,—never 
fears, as an English aunt would do, 
that the girl may be awkward, or 
unpolished, or out of place. When 
she arrives, Mrs. Erwin is delighted 
by her bearing. “I must tell you 
that your manner is very good, 
Lydia. That reserved way of yours 
is quite the thing for a young girl 
in Europe.” This is all the more 
remarkable that Mr. Howells does 
not make her at all intellectual o 
imaginative, She cares nothing 
about Europe. Venice does not 
call from her even the faintest ex- 
pression of admiration. The first 
sight of that wonderful city awakens 
no sentiment in her young bosom. 


. ‘*Eeco Venezia!’ cried the old wo- 
man, pointing to a swarm of lights 
that seemed to float upon an expanse 
of sea. Lydia did not understand: 
she thought she was again on board 
the Aroostook, and that the lights she 
saw were the lights of the shipping in 
Boston harbour. The illusion passed, 
and left her heart sore. She issued 
from the glare of the station upon the 
quay before it, bewildered by the 


ghastly beauty of the scene, but shiv- 
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ering in the chill of the dawn, and 
stunned by the clamour of the gondo- 
liers.” 


This is the furthest extent of 


impression which Venice ever 
makes upon her. “I supposed 
she’d be in raptures with the 


place,” her aunt complains; “ but 
you wouldn’t know there was any- 
thing at all remarkable in Venice 
from anything she said.” This is 
indeed the state of mind of all the 
ladies in Mr. Howells’s books, in 
which they are altogether different 
from Mr. James’s young ladies. 
The latter are full of curiosity and 
interest; the former go about in 
cool superiority and look at noth- 
ing. They give us the impression 
of being quite unaware that there 
is any difference. We recollect 
ourselves conveying an American 
lady to see a great old historical 
castle. She chattered all the time 
about mutual acquaintances and 
‘the most ordinary matters, till look- 
ing suddenly up as we drove 
through a magnificent old gateway, 
it occurred to her to remark that 
the walls were very thick! Lydia 
scarcely even does so much as this. 

But we go too quick. The voy- 
age lasts through three-quarters of 
the book, and during its course 
there is an incalculable amount of 
courtship — conversations _ carried 
on while promenading about the 
deck, Lydia leaning on the arm of 
Staniford. Thus they pursue the 
ordinary course through the light 
metaphysics of preliminary flirta- 
tion. to a very serious love-making, 
which, however, ends with the ter- 
mination of the voyage without 
any decisive word being said—the 
young man, in an excess of de- 
corum which is certainly not Eng- 
lish, if it is American, resolving 
that she must be under the protec- 
tion of her friends before he speaks. 
The moment he has parted with her 
he regrets this, but it is too late to 
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mend it, and a quite ludicrous com- 
plication of accidents happens to pre- 
vent him following her immediately. 
Dunham, the companion and con- 
fidant, has a fall at Trieste, which 
brings on brain-fever, and the letter 
which Staniford writes to explain 
this is never posted by the porter 
of the hotel,—a most arbitrary and 
ill-contrived manner of creating the 
necessary embarrassment and delay. 
But for this, of course, he would 
have followed her at once to Venice, 
and all would have been settled. 
But Mr. Howells has to produce 
some sketches of Venetian society, 
and to inflict some tortures upon 
his heroine, otherwise the course of 
true love would run too smooth. 
We need not follow the young 
woman as she goes about, stung 
with a sort of concentrated disdain 
of everything and everybody she 
sees, during the few days that 
elapse of uncertainty about her 
lover. Her journey from Trieste, 
short as it is, makes her un- 
pleasantly acquainted with the 
changed manners of the world on 
which she has entered. Her aunt 
sends not only her husband, but her 
maid, to attend upon the traveller ; 
and Lydia resents the presence of 
the latter— why, we cannot very 
distinctly see, any more than we 
can see why Mrs. Erwin should 
have sent her, the young lady being 
under the charge of her uncle. 
But notwithstanding this double 
precaution, a young Italian officer 
is rude to her in the railway car- 
riage, changing his place to come 
and sit beside her while her uncle 
sleeps. We think it detracts a 
little from Lydia’s perfect inno- 
cence that she should have been so 
rapidly perceptive of the wicked- 
ness of this. Another of Mr. 
Howells’s heroines travelling in the 
same way, makes friends with an 
officer under precisely the same 
circumstances, at the risk, a few 
days after? of a proposal of marriage 


from him, and thinks no harm, 
There is considerable passion and 
force, however, in the outburst of 
the girl’s indignant uneasiness and 
wrath in the scene in which her 
aunt—who is very frivolous but 
kind, worshipping her  niece’s 
beauty, and calculating on produc. 
ing a great succés by its means— 
ascertains the facts of her journey, 
It is a return to the old subject, 
and sufficiently overstrained so far 
as that goes; but it is clever and 
effective. 


‘*¢Had you many passengers? But 
of course not. That was what made 
it so delightful for me when I came 
over that way. Iwas newly married 
then, and with spirits—oh dear me! 
—for anything. It was an adven- 
ture the whole way, and we got so 
weil acquainted, it was like one family. 
I suppose your grandfather put you in 
charge of some family ? I know artists 
sometimes come out that way, and 
people for their health.’ 

‘¢ «There was no family on our ship,’ 
said Lydia. ‘My state-room had been 
fixed up for the captain’s wife——’ © 

‘**Our captain’s wife was along 
too,’ interposed Mrs. Erwin. ‘ She was 
such a joke with us. She had been 
out to Venice on a voyage before, and 
used to be always talking about the 
Du-cal Palace. And did they really 
turn out of their state-room for you ?’ 

‘** She was not along,’ said Lydia. 

*** Not along?’ repeated Mrs. Er- 
win, feebly. ‘ Who—who were the 
other passengers ?’ 

‘¢¢ There were three gentlemen,’ an- 
swered Lydia. 

‘‘*Three gentlemen?—three men ? 
Three And you—and——’ _ Mrs. 
Erwin fell back upon her pillow, and 
remained gazing at Lydia with a sort 
of remote bewildered pity as at perdi- 
tion—not, indeed, beyond a 
sion, but far beyond help. Lydia’s 
colour had been coming and going, 
but now it settled to a clear white. 
Mrs. Erwin commanded herself suffi- 
ciently to resume—‘ And there were— 
there were—no other ladies ?’ 

sce No.’ 

‘¢¢ And you were——’ 

‘¢ ‘T was the only woman on board,’ 
replied Lydia. She rose abruptly, 
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striking the edge of the table in her 
movement, and setting its china and 
silver jarring. ‘Oh, I know- what 
you mean, Aunt Josephine; but two 
days ago I shouldn’t have dreamt it.’ 

‘¢ «From the time the ship sailed till 
I reached this wicked place there 
wasn’t a word said nor a look looked 
to make me think I wasn’t just as 
right and safe there as if I had been 
in my own room athome. They were 
never anything but good and kind to 
me. They never let me think that 
they could be my enemies, or that I 
must suspect them, and be on the 
watch against them. They were 
Americans! I had to wait for one 
of your Europeans to teach me that— 
for that officer who was here yester- 
day—’ 

‘¢¢The Cavalieri? Why, when——’ 

‘¢¢ He spoke to me in the cars when 
Mr. Erwin was asleep. Had he any 
right to do so?’ 

‘‘¢He would think he had if he 
thought you were alone,’ said Mrs. 
Erwin, plaintively. ‘I don’t see how 
we could resent it. It was simply a 
mistake on his part. And now you 
see, Lydia——’ 

‘**Oh, I see how my coming the 
way I have will seem to all these 
sear cried Lydia, with passivnate 

espair. ‘I know how it will seem 
to that married woman who lets a 
man be in love with her, and that 
old woman who cannot live with 
her husband because he is too good 
and kind, and that girl who swears 
and doesn’t know who her father is, 
and that impudent painter, and that 
officer who thinks he has the right to 
insult women if he finds them alone! 
I wonder the sea doesn’t swallow up 
a place where even Americans go to 
the theatre on the Sabbath!’ 

***Lydia! Lydia! it isn’t so bad 
as it seems to you,’ pleaded her aunt, 
thrown upon the defensive by the 
girl’s outburst. ‘There are ever so 
many good and nice people in Venice, 
and I know them too — Italians as 
well as foreigners. . . . Is it better 
to let your uncle go to the opera 
alone or to go with him? You told 
me to go with him yourself; and 
they consider Sunday over on the 
ee after morning service any- 
way 
“«*Oh, it makes no difference!’ re- 
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torted Lydia, wildly; ‘I am going 
away. I am going home. I have 
money enough to get to Trieste, and 
the ship is there, and Captain Lewin 
will e me back with him. Oh!’ 
she moaned, ‘ he has been in Europe, 
too, and I suppose he’s like the rest of 
you ;—and he thought because I was 
helpless and alone he had a right to— 
oh, I see it! I see now that he never 
meant anything, and—oh—oh—oh!’ 
She fell on her knees beside the bed, as 
if crushed to them by the cruel doubt 
that suddenly overwhelmed her, and 
flung out her arms on Mrs. Erwin’s 
coverlet—which was of Venetian lace 
sewed upon 8ilk, a choice bit from the 
palace of one of the ducal families— 
and buried her face in it. 

‘* Her aunt rose from her pillow and 
looked in wonder and trouble at the 
beautiful fallen head and the fair 
young figure shaken with sobs. ‘ He 
—who? what are you talking about, 
Lydia? Whom do you mean? Did 
Captain Lewin——’ 

*** No, no,’ wailed the girl; ‘the 
one that gave me the book.’ 

‘¢¢ The one that gave you the book? 
the book you were looking at last 
night?’ 

‘¢¢ Yes,’ sobbed Lydia, with her 
voice muffled in the coverlet. 

‘‘Mrs. Erwin lay down again with 
significant deliberation. Her face was 
still full of trouble, but of bewilder- 
ment no longer.” 


The suspense, after all, only lasts 
five days, and then all goes well. 
It is noted indeed, in passing, by 
Mrs. Erwin, that Staniford’s family 
and circumstances are “only too 
suitable. At home he wouldn't 
have looked at a girl like you”—but 
that is all. Mrs. Dunham is more 
open in speech. “ He’s done the 
wisest thing he could by taking her 
out to California. She never would 
have gone down here,” that young 
lady says. But the fact is, that 
there is no reason why this Lydia 
Blood, as she appears in Mr. How- 
ells’s plays, should not have gone 
down anywhere—which is the re- 
markable part of the story. We 
are all accustomed to the wonder- 
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ful capabilities of young ladies in 
novels to assimilate themselves to 
an elevated station; but this is a 
little more than that inalienable 
gift. And if it is an Americanism, 
it is one of the best we have heard 
of as yet. It carries out the 
stories we used to be told in what 
must have been an _ elementary 
chapter of American life—of the 
ladies who had to perform all 
their own household work, without 
any damage to their gentility, and 
who kept up their reading and their 
music, and even their white hands, 
all the same —stories which, if 
apocryphal, were pleasing, and gave 
a sort of possibility to the demo- 
cratic rule, socially speaking. All 
these familiar fables have disap- 
peared from the highly artificial 
and conventional world of nouw- 
veaux riches to which we are intro- 
duced by Mr. James. But if Mr. 
Howells be right, here is our demo- 
cratic ideal again. 

The picture in ‘Foregone Con- 
clusions’ of the poor young inven- 
tor- priest, whom another Amer- 
ican consul introduces to another 
beautiful young lady (with her 
mother), to teach her Italian, is 
extremely pathetic, and even tragi- 
cal. Priests who fall passionately 
in love with pretty young women, 
are by common consent almost 
banished from the higher class of 
fiction. The tragedy in such a 
case is too easy, the circumstances 
too painful. Perhaps it is only in 
a primitive state of feeling that we 
are deeply and tragically impressed 
with the terrible deprivations of 
celibacy; and acknowledge it is in 
the simple forms of fiction that the 
subject is generally treated. To 
more sophisticated intelligences, 
men who have so many: other 
ways of attaining power and -influ- 
ence in life are not so profoundly 
to be pitied. Don Ippolito, however, 
is a new type of the priest-victim. 
He is a simple-minded dreamer, 


with the curious matter- of - fact 
development which is truly Italian, 
and a man without religion, tho 
he is a priest ; and when the stern 
but lovely young Puritan whom 
he is engaged to teach (all her 
previous teachers having fallen in 
love with her), represents to him 
that he ought not to remain a 
priest for a day, his childlike ima- 
gination takes fire, and all the 
blessedness of life and love bursts 
suddenly upon him. The unsus- 
picious mother opens her doors 
wide, and both the ladies offer him 
a home in America, and all their 
influence to push into public favour 
his many inventions; and the un- 
fortunate young man falls into the 
snare, and at last believes that 
only an interest warmer than the 
common could justify such marks 
of favour. Don Ippolito is by far 
the highest effort Mr. Howells has 
made. It is a little theatrical and 
conventional, but at the same time 
there is a touching realisation of 
the simplicity of the stainless and 
inexperienced life in the poor fel- 
low’s wild, futile hopes, his im- 
possible inventions, and still more 
impossible love; and the contrast 
between his tragic reality and the 
impertinent superficialism of the 
young man of the world, the com- 
monplace and trifling printer, who 
atronises and does not understand 
im, is sketched with much effect. 
The impassioned scene in the gar- 
den, when he betrays his love and 
is met with the horrified exclama- 
tién of “ You—a priest!” from the 
girl who has been urging him to 
throw off the priestly office, and 
whose penitence and pity only 
suffice to soften the death - blow 
her soft hand has given him, 
reaches the verge of tragic power. 
The process of his self-deception 
all through is worked out with 
understanding and sympathy: and 
though Don Tppolito’s certain nega- 
tion of belief adds a double horror 
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to his imprisoned existence, and 
makes it almost too painful for the 
uses of romance, yet the concep- 
tion shows a knowledge of human 
nature under its special. Italian 
conditions which far surpasses any- 
thing else Mr. Howells has attained. 
The trifling little duets for tenor 
and soprano which fill the other 
volumes of this series belong to 
an altogether inferior world, and 
are not to be mentioned in the 
same breath. In this’ character, 
once, and once only, our author 
touches upon something higher than 
the mere drawing-room, or—we beg 
his pardon—parlour comedy’ of 
superficial life. 

Among the books which treat of 
the lives of Americans at home, the 
most remarkable is the ‘Modern 
Instance,’ which has appeared dur- 
ing this year in the ‘Century.’ It 
is not a pleasant book, nor one we 
should recommend to the reader 
who is either sick or sorry; but 
perhaps, from this very fact, it is 
more powerful than any of Mr. 
Howells’s previous works. It is 
the story of two headstrong and 
indisciplined young people, and of 
their marriage and misery. It is 
impossible to imagine that it was 
designed from the beginning to il- 
lustrate in one way or other the 
facility of divorce in America, which 
begins to frighten the philosopher 
and statesman; probably this de- 
sign has been adopted at the end, 
and a purpose and moral suddenly 
tacked on to a work which was 
intended only to trace the gradual 
declension and degradation of one 
of those amiable-mannered-and not 
bad- hearted reprobate who are 
the favourite warnings and subjects 
of fiction. For our own part, we 
should be disposed to imagine that 
the conclusion was not that which 
the author had originally intended, 
and that he has been beguiled from 
the straight way of art in order. to 
enforce a principle. However thi 








may be, the work is full of glimpses 
of American life of the most in- 
structive kind, all the more so that 
the book is written in simplicity 
and good faith for its natural 
audience, and with none of that 
uncomfortable defensive attitude 
and defiant braggadocio which 
disfigure the others. In the 
‘Modern Instance’ we are intro- 
duced to the strange society of a 
little town called Equity in Maine; 
to a young adventurer-journalist ; 
the smart editor, whose work seems 
so disastrously visible in the char- 
acter of the American press; and 
to the extraordinary household of 
the village lawyer, Squire Gaylord, 
whose only daughter Marcia is the 
heroine. The description of the 
snowed-up country, of which this 
stern little town is the centre, 
bound in the ice-chains which last 
half the year, with its grey houses 
relieved against the waste of snow, 
is done with great skill and power. 
And the life is not much more 
genial than the scene. Marcia is 
one of the slim and lovely examples 
of American girlhood, of whom Mr. 
Howells is so fond; but she is a 
sort of impersonation of impulse 
and violent self-will, to be found in 
no other of his heroines. From 
the moment we are introduced to 
her, we are aware that she is pas- 
sionately,, almost shamelessly, in 
love with Bartley Hubbard, the 
young editor, who, though he has 
had a college education, and “ has 
his measure at a tailor’s,” almost 
as great a distinction (for the young 
men about Equity wore ready-made 
clothes), is in reality a nobody, 
and the sum of his own exertions. 
Marcia is as entirely though amiably 
selfish as she is self-willed. This 
fact is perfectly well known to 
Hubbard, as well as to all the other 
spectators ; but he is so much flat- 
tered by her preference, and so 
ready to make love to any pretty 
gi who may happen to converse 
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with him, that, after a night spent 
in her company, he presents himself 
to Miss Gaylord next morning and 
makes a declaration, which is 
scarcely out of his mouth before 
she throws herself upon him in a 
sort of delirium of delight and joy. 
This, however, which might be re- 
pulsive under coarser treatment, 
and which we are obliged to confess 
the hand of several English writ- 
ers, even feminine, would make 
highly repulsive—is so managed, 
that the visionary passion of the 
girl,—high-flown and violent,and im- 
patient of every restraint,—breathes 
not the faintest suggestion of the 
grosser ideas with which passion is 
so often associated. Miss Brough- 
ton might—we do not say would— 
have made the young woman more 
or less animal, with all her senses 
in commotion; but there is not a 
hint of anything of the sort in the 
flame of passionate attachment and 
devotion that inspires this Ameri- 
can girl. Her utter self-betrayal 
and surrender, and the affectionate 
but always half-amused acceptance 
of it all by the good-natured wooer 
—whose absolute want of principle 
we are half disposed to take ill at 
first, he is so genial and willing to 
please everybody—leave us in no 
doubt from the first moment of the 
troubles to come,—especially as her 
capacity for jealousy, as violent and 
visionary as her love, is revealed to 
us on the first day of the engage- 
ment, and flames so high and fierce- 
ly, that in 9 ae Bear hours the 
engagement is broken off and abso- 
lute despair succeeds. The picture 
we have of Marcia’s home is very 
curious. Squire Gaylord is the 
principal lawyer of the place— 
which means, so far as we can 
make out, that he is attorney and 
barrister in one person, and capable 
of executing both functions. His 
wife is a passive sort of woman, 
who, ae been checked by her 
husband in her religious sentiments, 
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Equity.” 
ever may be the triumphant career 


Jan, 


has thrown the responsibility of 
everything — including her only 
daughter’s training—upon him; and 
there is a passionate attachment 
between the father and daughter 
apart from the domestic stoic. The 
spectator-woman is pushed aside, 
“She spoke with that awe of her 
daughter and her judgments, which,” 
Mr. Howells says, “is one of the 
pathetic idiosyncrasies of a certain 


class of American mothers.” The 


Squire spends most of his time at 
his office, and is rarely at home; 
they have no friends, and see 
nobody, even the little inch of the 
Church being cut off by the utter 
abeyance of religious practices in 
the strange household. Marcia 
has been brought up without know- 
ing anything about this part of life. 
She is as ignorant as a young 
heathen, even after two years at 


school, and though she is supposed. 


to go to church occasionally, 
and was driven over by Bartley to 
“the church sociable at Lower 
Equity.” Nor has the poor girl 
any more society than she jo 
religion. “Since Marcia had come 
home from school, they had much 
company, as Mrs. Gaylord called it, 
two or three times for her; but 
they had held aloof from the 
festivity,—the Squire in his office, 
and Mrs. Gaylord in the family 
room.” When Marcia has a 
visitor, her mother withdraws. 
“As soon as Marcia opened the 
door, Mrs, Gaylord modestly rose 
and went out into the kitchen: the 
mother who remained in the room 
when her daughter had company, 
was an oddity almost unknown in 
It is evident that what- 


of the daughters, mothers in 
America “have not a very good 
time.” In another of Mr. Howells’s 
books, in a terrible crisis when the 
mother helieves that her daughter is 
committing herself fatally with a 
lover who is “ out of the question” 
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as a husband, it is still quite 
against her sense of honour to put 
a single question to the girl in her 
teens. “I wish to know only 
what she will freely tell me,” this 
model of maternal virtue says. “I 
am waiting for you to speak,” she 
adds, even when the girl in her 
dilemma implores of her mother 
to ask her what is happening. 
This high code of honour is evi- 
dently the standard of domestic 
life, and it is fully recognised that 
the experience of the elders is not 
on any occasion to be produced for 
the help of the young, except, 
like Dogberry’s reading and writ- 
ing, when there is no occasion 
for such vanities. That Marcia 
should receive her lover (before he 
is so ‘professedly) on their return 
from their drive, and sit with him 
in the parlour after midnight, when 
everybody else in the house is asleep, 
is a peculiarity better known. And 
here, as in other particulars we 
have pointed out, the habit is not 
original. It only belongs to a 
lower level in the old country than 
that upon which we find it estab- 
lished as a revolutionary institu- 
tion in the new. The farm-ser- 
vants in Scotland spend or spent 
half their nights in this kind of 
social intercourse ; and to have been 
prevented from receiving Tam or 
Jock by the dim glow of the 
gathered fire, or at the chamber 
window in the summer nights, 
would have been considered by 
Bell or Jenny the most inhuman 
of tyrannies. Harm comes of it, 
as is evident in Scotland, but not 
in America; which, ‘perhaps, is 
due to the fact of the elevation in 
the social scale which the rustic 
habit has undergone. It is curious, 


however, to speak of elevation in 
the social scale in regard to this 
village house, where the mother 
and daughter, to all appearance, do 
their household work without any 
intervention of 


servants, though 
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the father is both wealthy and 
important in his locality. The 
attorney’s daughter in a little Eng- 
lish town, though much less well 
off, would be as little likely to 
serve up the dinner, with the 
assistance of her lover, the news- 
paper editor, as she would be 
to entertain company by herself, 
her mother modestly withdrawing 
from the festivity. 

Marcia’s wild passion when it 
takes the form of jealousy drives 
her lover from her; but when she 
finds he does not come back, and 
is indeed leaving the town, it carries 
her wildly in despair after him, 
over miles of snow to the railway 
station to ask his pardon as she 
says, but in reality to win him back, 
as Bartley, who has no delusion 
on the subject, readily perceives. 
He has, however, no objection, 
and they employ the interval be- 
tween two trains by a rapid drive 
to the next village, where they 
rouse up an old minister from his 
evening doze, and get married with- 
out further formalities,—starting at 
once for Boston, with the price of 
Bartley’s horse for their sole provi- 
sion to make their fortune. The 
wanderings of the young couple in 
search of a lodging, and all the cir- 
cumstances of their early life, are 
very quaint, and prettily described. 
Tous it would seem the most un- 
comfortable of all possible ways of 
living. They secure a single room, - 
in a Boston by-street, and go out for 
their meals to the restaurant, which 
is cheaper than boarding,—the only 
other form of life practicable. Per- 
haps the poor English couple, whose 
chief ambition it is to have “ a little 
ome,” might learn some modifica- 
tion of their individualism with an 
addition to their comfort; but to 
our insular ideas, no life could be 
less lovely or desirable than this 
routine of eating-houses. However, 
we must add that Marcia is of our 
opinion; and her desire to “keep 
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house” is so strong, that we soon 
find the pair in a small house of 
their own, to the admiration and 
amazement of all their surround- 
ings. Our space does not suffice us 
to trace the cleverness of Bartley, 
orthe manner in which he makes 
his way in journalism—first quite 
legitimately and with great success, 
but at last with a gradual deteri- 
oration and overreaching of him- 
self, which lands him in misery and 
shame. He isa sort of vulgar Tito, 
without any of the tragic elements 
involved in George Eliot’s great 
and terrible conception,—dropping 
from dishonesty to dishonesty, from 
indulgence to indulgence, with no 
more heroic result than that of 
getting fat and slightly dissipated, 
and losing character even with the 
not too scrupulous journalists with 
whom he is surrounded. We fail 
indeed to see his motive for risk- 
ing his settled position by the 
stolen account of a rough adven- 
turer’s wanderings which he contri- 
butes to another newspaper while 
himself editor of the ‘ Events,’ thus 
involving a brother editor in a 
cheat, and offending his own pro- 
prietor for the most trifling profit. 
It seems rather too like doing 
wrong for the sake of doing wrong 
—an unprofitable occupation. His 
other sins do not strike us as very 
heavy. He drinks a great deal of 
beer, which makes him fat, and this 
is, no doubt, a mistake. But he 
has his trials. Marcia, when seized 
with a fit of often utterly unreason- 
able jealousy, has a way of march- 
ing up-stairs and locking herself 
into her own room, which could 
not have been pleasant; and when 
on one of these occasions Bartley 
goes out, and, after much wander- 
ing about in the night, gets so 
many glasses of “ hot-Scotch” that 
he becomes inarticulate, and has to 
be taken home in the middle of the 
night by the intolerable prince of 
virtue Ben Halleck, who is Mr. 


Howells’s good hero, we cannot but 
feel that there is a certain amount 
of justification for the escapade, 
The way, however, in which every 
divergence from the path of s0. 
briety is dealt with in these books, 
is very remarkable. We have al- 
ready referred to the young inebri- 
ate of the Aroostook. An almost 
shrillness of passionate indignation 
is in every reference to this sin, 


The old classification of those sins * 


of the flesh as much more venial 
than ,the sins of the intellect, 
which makes Dante keep his glut- 
tons and sensualists in the milder 
circles of hell, and plunge his liars 
and traitors into the profoundest 
depth, is reversed in the New 
World. Our sympathies are great- 
ly with the older treatment of the 
subject, and justice requires us to 
ask whether the identification of it 
as the one thing intolerable is alto- 
gether just. We doubt still more 
whether it is wise: and it is not 
merciful at all, 

The conclusion of this book is, 
we think, a mistake. The foolish 
couple, married in haste, on the 
insecure footing of a foolish girl’s 
violent passion, part at last in 
an equally violent outburst of her 
jealousy, for which we suppose Mr. 
Howells intends us to believe there 
is no reason. Bartley, who by 
this time finds his life generally 
impracticable, leaves her, and for 
two years there is nothing heard of 
him. Marcia’s passion, as is usual, 
ends in violent penitence, and as 
wild a longing for the man she 
never ceases to love, as that which 
first precipitated her into his arms, 
—and she waits during these two 
years in an agony of anxiety for 
his return. At the end of this 
period, chance throws into the 
hands of the insupportable Halleck 
an Indiana newspaper, in which 
she is summoned to appear to 
answer the demand of Bartley for 
a divorce. Immediately the whole 
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ty is swept away on a gust of 
wrath, led by the implacable and 
vindictive Squire, and half against 
Marcia’s will, to the far-distant 
corner in which the case is to be 
decided. The ‘Century’ magazine 
declares that Mr, Howells has in- 
fluenced public opinion in a power- 
ful manner against divorce by this 
picture. We confess we cannot 
see how it should be so. Had it 
been a plea for divorce, we should 
have comprehended it better. For 
indeed there would seem to be no 
human advantage, apart from the 
most sacred view of the matter, 
in keeping together by force two 
people so utterly unadapted to 
harmonise, and to whom clearly 
life has become impossible in any 
pretence at union. The scene, how- 
ever, is not without power; though 
we are quite taken by surprise 
by the elevated diction and correct 
language in which Squire Gaylord, 
inspired at once by love and hatred, 
addresses the Court at Tecumseh 
on his daughter’s behalf, falling 
prostrate at the conclusion in a fit 
of paralysis. (By the way, is paraly- 
sis understood to be brought on by 
excessive emotion? We wonder) 
what the ‘Lancet’ has to say on 
this subject? It is so invariably | 
in novels.) Even here, in all the 
whirl of indignant rage and pas- 
sion, with the really tragic figure 
of the old father rising against the 


| strange background, we confess to a 


certain indulgent sentiment towards 


Bartley, though he is a cheat and a 


| liar, The virtuous and genteel people 
| in the book are, without exception, 
‘odious. The vindictive old Squire 
and the passionate Marcia are always 
a little high-flown, and require of 
the easy, unprincipled, good-natured 
rascal a hundred virtues quite un- 
known to him; yet the fact that he 
is always on the point of being 
good when his wife flies in his face, 
or some particularly discouraging 
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accident happens, shows that Mr. 
Howells has relentings over Bart- 
ley, who is the only really sweet- 
tempered individual in a painful 
but powerful book. It is alto- 
gether the strongest face which the 
author has put before us; and if 
he will forget the foreign reviews, 
and the stupidity and hostility of 
the English, and illustrate frankly, 
without any polemical intention, 
the society he knows, there is no 
telling how far he may go A 
‘Modern Instance’ is better than 
‘Washington Square,’ Mr. James’s 
appalling contribution to the in- 
ternal history of American domes- 
tic life: but if Mr. Howells will 
accept a suggestion from an Eng- 
lish eritic, let him take a little 
more pains with his gentlemen. 
We allow in his favour the pro- 
verbial difficulty of forming a 
hero who shall not be more or 


less a lay-figure; but we hope. 


the impertinent fineness, which is 
very different from refinement, of 
his Stanifords and Ferristets, is not 
the best America can do. We take 
an interest in Bartley Hubbard, 
notwithstanding his sins and mean- 
nesses and dishonesties. We are 
sorry for him, and almost think 
him not irreclaimable. But Ben 
Halleck is utterly irreclaimable: a 
desire to kick him is the warm im- 
pulse in our mind at his every ap- 
earance. 
oneless a being stand as the repre- 
sentative of the best kind of Ameri- 
can? Give us, then, the worst, we 
ery with effusion—the miner in all 


his savagery, the wild logger in the | 
We | 


woods, even the smart editor, 
have enough of the nerveless moral 
dilettante in our own obsolete so- 
ciety. To see him cropping up in 
America as the representative of 
all that is best and purest, is the 
last and most painful exemplifi- 
cation of the fact that there is 
nothing new under the sun. 


L 


Why should so limp and | 
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THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK OF 1883. 


In attempting a forecast of the 
political New Year, we frankly 
acknowledge that the normal diffi- 
culties of such a task are greatly 
enhanced by the idiosyncrasy of 
our Prime Minister. It was very 
well for Mr. Pope, in the days of 
“ good Queen Anne,” to assert that 


“Nature well known no prodigies re- 
main; 

Comets are regular, and Wharton plain.” 

But though it once pleased Lord 

Houghton to declare that the bard 

of Twickenham had prophetically 

described Mr. Gladstone in_ the 

lines— 

“Though long my party built on me 
their hopes, 

For writing pamphlets, and for roasting 
Popes,” 


it must be admitted, that so long 
as Mr. Gladstone remains at the 
head of affairs, all speculations as 
to the probable policy of his Gov- 
ernment at home or abroad must 
be of the most vague and uncertain 


character. Nevertheless, from the 
experience, varied and _ contradic- 
tory as it is, of the last three years, 
we will venture to derive some 
glimpses of the future. 

First as to Foreign Affairs, In 
this most important domain of 


ministerial action, the Prime Min-. 


ister’s volition is subjected to checks 
and counter influences, positive and 
negative, which do not encounter 
him in domestic legislation. From 
the first moment of his accession to 
office Mr. Gladstone had to acknow- 
ledge that the master-spirits of the 
Continent did not accord to him 
the deference which they had ac- 
corded to his illustrious predecessor ; 
and that the political, friendship 
of Monsieur Gambetta did not carry 
with it the active, or even passive, 


support of that rather rickety 
litical construction, the French Be. 
public. This disagreeable fact was 
soon made apparent by the long. 
drawn and abortive negotiations 
for a Commercial Treaty, no less 
than by the positive refusal of the 
French Government to adopt co- 
ercive measures against Turkey in 
the Adriatic and the Mediter- 
ranean. The recent ostentatious 
abandonment of anything  ap- 
proaching to a warlike co-operation 
with England in Egypt must have 
dispelled any illusions as to the 
utility of a French alliance in any 
serious European complication ; and 
Mr. Gladstone will have to recog- 
nise the to him humiliating fact, 
that in the future his foreign po- 
licy must be that of Lord Beacons- 
field. Perhaps, indeed, having 
copied, or rather travestied, it in 
Egypt, and having acquired from 
the travesty some ephemeral popn- 
larity, our versatile Premier may 
persuade himself that his new 
policy is original, and appropriate 
with a clear.conscience that “ mili- 
tary credit” which Lord Salisbury 
in his magnificent address at Edin- 
burgh rightly placed above its 
French pseudonym—prestige. Be 
it so: the country knows that hence- 
forward, however clumsily and re- 
luctantly, the Foreign policy of 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville 
will follow that of Lord Beacons- 
field and Lord Salisbury. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that 
the shouts of acclamation which 
greeted the scanty band of Indian 
soldiers in their triumphal march 
through Piccadilly and Pall Mall 
on November 18th, conveyed the 
renewed adhesion of the people to 
the Egyptian and Eastern policy 
of the boldest and most far-seeing 
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statesman who has managed our 
affairs since the days of Pitt. 

Believing, then, that the mark 
of Beaconsfield will be stamped, 
however slightly, on the Foreign 
policy of the New Year, we should 
here dismiss that topic did we not 
regard with some apprehension the 
violent and extraordinary change 
which has occurred in our relations 
with France. So long as Lord 
Beaconsfield remained in power, 
those relations, though never al- 
lowed to alter or modify our Eastern 
policy, continued friendly and cor- 
dial; but now there is too much 
reason to fear that from the mutual 
disappointment of the visionary 
hopes entertained in both countries 
of the grand results which would 
follow the entente cordiale between 
Mr. Gladstone and Mons. Gambetta, 
have arisen, and will arise, causes 
and grounds of difference and em- 
barrassment which will seriously 
and prejudicially affect their friend- 
ly relations. 

In Tunis, in Egypt, in Madagas- 
car, in the Southern Pacific, the 
interests, material or sentimental, 
of the two countries are appearing 
to clash; and it is not unimportant 
to notice that while France, at 
home, has been pursuing an almost 
reckless anti-religious policy, abroad 
she places her influence and her 
armed force at the service of Holy 
Church. The days of Queen Po- 
mare seem to have returned, and 
Exeter Hall is nothing loath to 
accept the challenge thrown down 
by the agents of Republican France. 
The extraordinary efforts made of 
late years to increase rapidly the 
French armoured navy have attracted 
the serious attention of our naval 
authorities; and they are now cog- 
nisant of the fact that the French 
annual increase of fighting tonnage 
considerably exceeds our own. It 
is for our statesmen to satisfy them- 
selves whether this feverish activity 


arises from our neighbour’s jealousy 
of the Italian marine, or whether, in 
despair of rivalling on land the com- 
bined hosts of Germany and Aus- 
tria, France is not straining every 
nerve to become the predominant 
power at sea. If so, the year 1883 
may witness some anxious moments 
for our naval diplomacy in those dis- 
tant seas where French commerce, 
French colonisation, and French 
missions are most strenuously seek- 
ing development. The practical 
absorption of the new Egyptian 
army into our own by the superses- 
sion of Baker Pacha in favour of 
Sir Evelyn Wood, and the appoint- 
ment of English officers under him, 
though in itself a wise if masterful 
step, is not calculated to soothe 
French susceptibilities or allay 
French jealousy; nor is the acqui- 
sition of Tunis likely to be regarded 
by the French as an equivalent for 
their loss of influence in the land 
of the Pharaohs. 

But if 1883 is not likely to wit- 
ness a return of the entente cordiale 
with France, the admirers of Mr. 
Gladstone’s foreign policy may just- 
ly claim that England has earned 
the lasting gratitude of Russia by 
the complete surrender to her of 
Persia and Central Asia up to the 
portals of Affghanistan. In one 
sense the sinister boast is true. 
Teheran, Herat, and Merv are vir- 
tually outposts of Russia; and the 
steady onward march of the mili- 
tary and civil road-makers of the 
Czar is ignored by our complaisant 
Ministers, who, to every question 
on the subject, blandly reply that 
“Mr. Thompson at Teheran has not 
received any information on the 
subject from our agent at Meshed.” 
The agent at Meshed is no doubt a 
trustworthy man; but we venture 
to ask, is he sufficiently supplied 
with the sinews of intelligence to 
acquire and transmit promptly news 
of those movements which former 
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English Ministers would have de- 
sired to possess, but which it would 
seem to be Lord Hartington’s and 
Sir Charles Dilke’s highest ambi- 
tion to be without? Yet after all, 
events may, and we think will, 
prove to be stronger than the vis 
wmertie of our pro-Russian Govern- 
ment, and will compel them to take 
action in defence of British and 
Indian interests in spite of them- 
selves. No act of theirs showed a 
more deliberate intention to sacri- 
fice those interests to the propitia- 
tion of Russia than the ostentati- 
ous abandonment of that admirably 
planned railway extension which, 
under Sir Richard Temple’s ener- 
getic auspices, would before long 
have offered a safe entrance into 
Central Asia and Persia of British 
and Indian merchandise: not only 
was it abandoned, but to give marked 
emphasis to the resuscitated policy 
of “masterly inactivity,” the rails 
and stock collected for that pur- 
ose on the spot were conveyed to 
outhern India. It was, there- 
fore, not without surprise that the 
House of Commons heard, just be- 
fore the prorogation, Lord Hart- 
ington announce that the Indian 
Government was about to continue 
the railway, not indeed in the 
direction of Candahar, but towards 
the Bolan Pass. Well, even that 
is grateful news, and we make bold 
to anticipate a still more decided 
railway advance in the direction 
of Affghanistan before the end of 
1883; but if so, will our relations 
with Russia be of the same cordial 
character as they are now? Sooner 
or later, as in Eastern Europe, so 
in India and Central Asia, the 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield, rude- 
ly and ignorantly condemned and 
abandoned for a time, will be the 
policy of the Empire, whatever 
combination of statesmen or em- 
pirics be its rulers. On the Bos- 
phorus the outlook is dark and 


gloomy. Despite the undoubted 
abilities and good intentions of the 
present Sultan—perhaps, indeed, in 
consequence of them—the rehabili- 
tation of his Empire makes little 
or no way;-and at any moment a 
crisis in the fate of Turkey may 
arise which will demand the ut- 
most vigilance and courage of an 
English Minister to encounter suc- 
cessfully. 
be that Minister, the best hope we 
can form for the Empire and his 
own reputation, is that he may 
give carte blanche to Lord Dufferin, 
who has proved himself to be a 
worthy successor of Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe and Sir Henry La- 
yard. 

If we turn our eyes from this 
cursory survey of Foreign to Colo- 
nial affairs, the prospect for 1883 
is hardly less disturbing. At the 
other extremity of Africa the rash 
cowardice of our Government has 
been not less successful in stirring 
up mischief and disturbance than 
on its northern shore. The futility 
of the suzerainty claimed for the 
Queen over the Transvaal by the 
Convention of Mount Prospect, 
and the utter inability of the iso- 
lated and powerless Resident at 
Pretoria to control the policy, or 
rather the action, of the Boers to- 
wards the unfortunate natives, have 
already become apparent; while, 
on its part, the Transvaal Govern- 
ment is bent upon getting rid of 
the nominal restraints which that 
shameful capitulation appeared to 
impose on the victors of Majuba 
Hill. Nor, if we extend our gaze 
across the frontier into Zululand, 
do we see signs of a more hopeful 
character for the new year in the 
late kingdom of Cetewayo. The 
settlement made by Lord Wolseley 
has been set aside, and the ex-king 
has been promised at any rate a 
partial restoration of his domin- 
ions. Beyond that general state 
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ment, no information was vouch- 
safed to the House of Commons 
revious to prorogation, nor was 
there the slightest allusion to the 
subject in the Speech from the 
Throne, which, we may observe in 
passing, was the baldest, most in- 
consequent, and uninstructive docu- 
ment of the kind ever delivered in 
the name of the Queen at the end of 
a prolonged and exciting session. In 
justice to Lord Wolseley, it should 
be remembered that when he set up 
the thirteen kinglets in Cetewayo’s 
stead, the Transvaal had been per- 
manently, as was said and thought, 
annexed to the British Empire, 
and an arrangement which might 
work well under those conditions 
might fail when they were reversed. 
The blame of the too probable re- 
newal of fighting in both States 
rests exclusively with the Home 
Government’; and if Natal occa- 
sions us fresh anxiety and expense 
during 1883, the fault will lie with 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Kimberley, 
who have deliberately set aside the 
arrangements of their predecessors, 
and disregarded the warnings and 
advice of the local authorities. 
With the Transvaal, Zululand, and 
Natal plunged in confusion, it is 
not likely that the course of affairs 
at the Cape of Good Hope will be 
smooth, or that the great scheme 
of South African nfederation 
will make progress during Mr. 
Gladstone’s tenure of office. The 
Colonial policy of Lord Beacons- 
field was consolidation—that of Mr. 
Gladstone is disintegration; and 
before long the British tax-payer 
will discover that the latter is not 
only the least glorious, but the 
most expensive policy of the two. 
The Dominion and Australia have 
fortunately outgrown all possible 
interference from Downing Street; 
but the curious revelation made by 
Baron de Worms in the case of 
the Jamaica Council, just before 


the prorogation, shows to what a 
vexatious extent Lord Kimberley 
is prepared to push his intervention 
where the colony is weak and power- 
less. In his last administration 
this was notably exemplified by 
his constant endeavours to force 
the Colonial Legislatures to adopt 
his theory of Disestablishment and 
Disendowment, and we doubt not 
the current year will afford scope 
for similar annoying interference. 
The lobbies of the House of Com- 
mons, as the weary session of 1882 
drew to a close in the latter days 
of foggy November, were full of 
rumours of impending political 
changes in the early new year:— 
“Mr. Gladstone is to retire alto- 
gether ;” “He is to abandon the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer ;” 
“He is to take a peerage, and re- 
main First Lord of the Treasury;” — 
“He is to remain where and what 
he is;” “A complete reconstruc- 
tion of the Cabinet is to be made;’’ 
“Lord Selborne, gratified by an 
earldom, is to retire, and be suc- 
ceeded—to the admiration of Bench 
and Bar—by Sir W. Vernon Har- 
court, making room at the Home 
Office for Sir Henry James; the 
Radical element in the Cabinet is 
to be strengthened by the admis- 
sion of Sir C. Dilke and Mr. Faw- 
cett;’ “The former cannot be 
spared from the Foreign Office, 
and the latter—owing to his physi- 


.cal infirmity—is unfitted for the 


Cabinet ;” “The Speaker will not 
face another session, and Mr. Dod- 
son will be his successor.” By 
the time these pages are in our 
readers’ hands, the truth of all or 
some of these vaticinations will 
very likely have been tested. Two 
redictions, at any rate, may safely 
e made. First, that the Cabinet, 
and, to some extent, the Govern- 
ment generally, will be reconstruct- 
ed; and second, that with that re- 
construction and the new rules of 
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procedure in the House of Com- 
mons, frantic efforts will be made 
sone measures good, bad, or in- 

ifferent, provided they figure in 
the Mid-Lothian catalogue. Some 
of the least contentious have already 
been specified by the Prime Min- 
ister. Bankruptcy, consolidation of 
the criminal law, patents, are to feed 
the new Standing Committees; and 
the frightful damage wrought by 
the recent storms of rain and snow 
will doubtless lead to the early 
reintroduction of our old friend, 
the Floods Prevention Bill.* It 
is not, however, to measures of 
this class that political interest 
attaches; and the Queen’s Speech 
on the 15th of February will be 
scanned with eager eyes, to see 
what more burning questions will 
be subjected to the arbitrament of 
Parliament. 

Before entering upon that topic, 
it may not be amiss to cast a pro- 
hetic glance on the probable work- 
ing of the new rules. Taken alto- 
gether, they were passed in a form 
satisfactory to the Prime Minister; 
and the alterations made in them, 
though, as we think, improvements, 
left unimpaired their more import- 
ant provisions. If, therefore, at 
the close of the coming session the 
Government have still to bewail 
and apologise for a scanty roll of 
accomplished measures, they will 
have nobody to blame but them- 


selves; and we confess we shall be: 


very much surprised if the new 
rules do not retard rather than 
promote legislation. In the first 


place, Mr. Gladstone, by insisting 


upon cléture by a bare majority, 
and by his general tone and bear- 
ing during those nineteen days and 
nights of debate upon it, termin- 
ated the old traditional relations 
of courteous, if modified, co-opera- 
tion which had hitherto existed 
between the Government and Op- 
position of the day in the transac- 


tion of public business. Hence- 
forward it will be the duty of the 
former to press forward measures 
by all the methods sanctioned by 
the new rules; and it will equally 
be the duty of the latter to avail 
itself of every occasion and oppor- 
tunity furnished by them to retard 
and frustrate the progress of bills 
of which it disapproves. It was 
probably a perception of this un- 
‘toward result of Rule No. 1 which 
induced the Speaker to make his 
memorable announcement—much 
to Mr. Gladstone’s temporary an- 
noyance—that he should derive 
his knowledge of the evident sense 
of the House from both sides of 
his chair. Under these ciré¢um- 
stances it is not likely that the 
cléture will effect much ir. shorten- 
ing debate or facilitating legisla- 
tion, except on those rare occasions 
when a Government measure, such 
as an Irish Coercion Bill, supported 
by the vast majority of the House, 
is obstructively opposed by a very 
small minority. It is rather on 
the operation of the other rules 
affecting Motions for Adjournment, 
Postponement of Preambles, and 
other stages of bills, together with 
the action of Standing Committees, 
that Ministers will rely for the 
expedition of their legislative work. 
But the experience already af- 
forded of Rule No. 2, though short, 
is most significant; and if in a 
House of not more than 200 mem- 
bers, wearied and impatient to de- 
part, three times in a fortnight 
forty members could be found to 
rise in their places and demand 
the motion for adjournment, in 
order to discuss “a definite matter 
of urgent public importance,” who 
can doubt that in full session, when 
a Government is encroaching more 
and more on the time and oppor- 
tunities of private members, many 
occasions will arise when, hopeless 
of obtaining a day for their dis- 
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cussion, members with a mission 
will arrange with their friends for 
the necessary demonstration under 
Rule No. 2? In these days of 
political and social crotchets, it 
must be a very feeble cause which 
fails to obtain the backing of forty 
parliamentary supporters, who in- 
deed will not by rising commit 
themselves to its ultimate support. 
That some little time may be gained 
by the rule restricting debate on 
other motions for - adjournment 
to the question of adjournment, 
and other minor changes, is highly 
probable; but that the rules in 
their entirety will make the differ- 
ence between a barren and a pro- 
lific session we do not believe, and 
we doubt whether anybody of ex- 
perience shares that belief with 
our sanguine Premier. If to these 
considerations is added the fact 
that, in consequence of the autumn 
sitting, Parliament is not to meet 
till ten days later than usual, the 
conclusion is almost irresistible 
that the session of 1883 will, in 
the amount of legislation accom- 
plished, not materially differ from 
its predecessors. Let us hope that 
in quality there may not be even 
deterioration; and this brings us to 
the most critical part of our sub- 
ject. What will be the principal 
measures of a political character 
contained in the coming Minis- 
terial programme? Already on the 
vitally important question of par- 
liamentary reform have _pilot-bal- 
loons been sent up in the shape of 
speeches by Mr. Hibbert and Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre; but as the former 
urges and the latter deprecates 
legislation on the subject next 
session, the public will probably be 
content to wait for authentic in- 
formation as to the question of 
time until the member for Mid- 
Lothian addresses his constituents 
a few days hence. Meanwhile two 
facts appear to us sufficiently clear : 
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first, that Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues are irretrievably pledged 
to a great measure of reform, em- 
bracing both the introduction of 
household suffrage in the counties, 
and the redistribution of seats ren- 
dered necessary thereby; second, 
that in the country at large—town 
and county—there is a profound 
apathy and indifference on the sub- 
ject. The boroughs, having got 
household franchise and an annual 
opportunity of exercising it at 
their municipal elections, do not 
want to hear any more on the sub- 
ject, but are interested in other, 
to them more pressing, questions— 
bankruptcy, local option, patent 
laws, municipal rates, establish- 
ment of a ministry of commerce, 
Sunday closing, and many more 
subjects which appeal to the in- 
terests of various urban constitu- 
encies. The counties, so far as 
they are agricultural, have their 
attention exclusively devoted to 
the recent lengthened period of 
depression, and the various reme- 
dial measures suggested for its 
alleviation and future prevention ; 
nor does there appear, on the part 
of that great class supposed to be 
mainly interested in obtaining the 
suffrage—the agricultural labourers 
—the least anxiety to possess it. 
Decent cottages with gardens and 


-allotments, steady employment at 


good wages, with facilities for sav- 
ing a bit of money, and a chance 
of promotion for their children, 
have more attraction for the peas- 
antry than the right every four 
or five years to drop a balloting- 
paper into a box for the blue or 
yellow candidate; and thus, although 
when the proper time comes no 
doubt a manufactured agitation 
will spring up in its favour, the 
assimilation of the borough and 
county franchise, and the conse- 
quent redistribution of electoral 
power, have no real hold of the 
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popular mind. For this, if for no 
other reason, we disbelieve in par- 
liamentary reform figuring among 
the legislative attempts of 1883. 
It will be necessary to prepare the 
ungrateful ground by other meas- 
ures to receive the seed; and how 
that is to be done is doubtless 
occupying much of the attention of 
the Cabinet. The problem to be 
solved is, how to reconcile the far- 
mers to the extinction of their 
political power by the wholesale 
admission of labourers and village 
artisans to the electorate. 

The process was commenced as 
far back as 1880 by the Hares and 
Rabbits Bill, and the substitution of 
a Beer Tax for the Malt Duty; it 
was continued last year in a lame 
and halting way by a State con- 
tribution to the highways; and 
this year, no doubt, a more vigor- 
ous and sustained effort will be 
made to convince the farmers that 
though this Government may con- 
template their political annihila- 
tion a year or two hence, for the 
present, at any rate, it is their 
friend and protector. The field on 
which those beneficent intentions 
ean be realised has been much 
narrowed by Lord Cairns’s admir- 
able Settled Property Act of last 
year; and it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, for Mr. Gladstone or Mr. 
Chamberlain to persuade agricul- 
turists of the least experience, that 
a more drastic dealing with the 
law affecting real property will 
enable them to grow wheat to a 
profit at 40s. a quarter, or to meet 
successfully the competition of 
Australian and foreign wool. In 
this difficulty, recourse will prob- 
ably be had to the Report of the 
once despised Richmond Commis- 
sion, and Mr. Chaplin may have the 

cation of seeing a measure 
closely resembling his own intro- 
duced, with a flourish of agricul- 
tural trumpets, by the new Minister 
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of Commerce and Agriculture, for 
securing to tenants the value of 
unexhausted improvements. The 
ery for the abolition of the Law of 
Distress has received its quietus 
from the debate last session in the 
House of Commons, the subsequent 
investigation of the Select bo 

mittee, and the report of the Rich- 
mond Commission. Any change 
that may be proposed in that re- 
spect will hardly be of sufficient 
magnitude to appeal to the grati- 
tude of Mr. Howard, Mr. Sharp, 
and the motley crew of farmers’ 
customers who pull the wires of 
the so-called Farmers’ Alliance, 
Undeterred by the failure of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government to es- 
tablish a system of county admin- 
istration which should bring the 
ratepayers and their representatives 
into partnership with the magis- 
trates,a grand scheme of elective 
County Boards is still one of the 
main baits by which it is hoped to 
secure the agricultural vote, should a 
dissolution occur before the labour- 
ers are enfranchised; and it will 
find a conspicuous place, we do not 
doubt, in the Queen’s Speech. In- 
different, however, as the farmers 
showed themselves on this question 
in the last Parliament, they are 
still more so now. They are quite 
aware that the great bulk of local 
taxation under which they labour, 
is either imposed by a central 
authority, over which no County 
Board could exercise a control, or ° 
by local bodies to which they have 
now free and convenient access, 
eg., Boards of Guardians and 
Highway Boards, whereas a County 
Board meeting in the county town 
would be practically inaccessible to 
the great majority of ‘them—and 
that in proportion as that new 
body might be invested with taxing 
powers, so would those who live at 
a distance from the county town be 
divested of the influence they now 
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ss on the boards to which 
they belong. A county munici- 
ity can only be a travesty of a 
town council from the scattered 
nature of its constituency, and the 
distance of many of its members 
from the place of meeting. In 
England, it is true, beyond the 
failure of the scheme and the dis- 
appointment of visionary hopes, no 
eat harm would ensue from the 
experiment; but in Ireland, to 
which legislation - ruined country 
it is proposed to extend it, the 
effect would be disastrous in the 
extreme. From the action of ex- 
isting Boards of Guardians and 
town councils, may be safely pre- 
dicated the use which County 
Boards would immediately make 
of their new powers. The further 
impoverishment of the owners 
of the soil, the most scandal- 


ous jobs, and the adoption of 
every scheme which might tend 


to weaken the union between the 
two countries and disintegrate the 
Empire, would signalise the incep- 
tion of elective county govern- 
ment in Ireland. Indeed, the 
mischief which would immediately 
ensue is so obvious, that even if 
the Government is insensate enough 
to propose such a measure, we hope 
Parliament would have wit and in- 
dependence to reject it. What 
Ireland now needs is not fresh 
legislation, but governance; and in 
that governance the help of all 
who, by property and education, 
are qualified to give it, should be 
sought and solicited. For the last 
three years Ireland has been the 
prey and sport of Radical Min- 
isters, murderous mobs, scheming 
patriots, and a mixed multitude 
of commissioners and sub-commis- 
sioners, valuers and investigators, 
lay and legal, whom no man 
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can number. The time has sure- 
ly come when those who have .a 
permanent interest in the prosper- 
ity of that unfortunate country 
should be allowed a voice in de- 
termining the policy best fitted 
to secure it, and should no longer 
he bidden to give place to men 
“steeped to their lips.in treason” 
as the selected counsellors of an 
angry and baffled Administration. 
In saying this, we by no means in- 
tend to imply that no measures of 
a really remedial kind are required 
for Ireland. They are required, but 
they will be found in encouraging 
fisheries, extending arterial drain- 
age, improving internal communica- 
tion, stimulating domestic manu- 
factures, and, speaking generally, 
rendering Ireland less dependent 
on the potato than she now 
is. If for Ireland political econ- 
omy is to be banished to Jupiter 
and Saturn, let it be for some wor- 
thier and happier object than root- 
ing Paddy still more firmly than 
before in his lazy-bed, and indis- 
posing him more than ever to look 
to other employments than that of 
the rudest husbandry for the sus- 
tentation of his family. For what 
the resources of Ireland, if properly 
developed, are capable of, we refer 
our readers to a little book by Mr. 
Doyle,* not as recommending all or 
most of his conclusions, but as in- 
dicating the direction which future 
Governmental or Parliamentary ac- 
tion should take. It is to remedial 
measures of that kind, aided by 
systematic emigration from the 
over-peopled districts of the starv- 
ing, rain-scourged West, that we 
must look for the physical and 
social regeneration of Ireland. 

Such, then, in the main, will be, 
in our opinion, the legislative pro- 
gramme with which the Govern- 


* Old Ireland Improved and made New Ireland. By J. P. Doyle,©.E. Ridg- 
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ment will open the Session; but 
there are many other subjects which 
will make heavy demands on the 
time and attention of Parliament. 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s pertinacious at- 
tempts—hitherto not discouraged 
by the Prime Minister—to take his 
seat, the postponed debates on the 
Egyptian question, the probable 
breakdown of the Transvaal and 
Zululand arrangements, and above 
all, Ireland, will seriously interfere 
with the progress of Government 
legislation, nor is it likely that the 
financial year will close without 
statements and proposals on the 
part of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer leading to considerable dis- 
cussion. The Revenue, at the best, 
is stationary, the cost of the Egyp- 
tian expedition has still to a great 
extent to be provided for, the Irish 
Land Legislation makes  ever-in- 


creasing demands on the public 


purse, and the relief of distress in 
the west of that misgoverned coun- 
try, to some extent, will fall on 
the Imperial Exchequer. Under 
these discouraging circumstances, 
will a sufficient impetus be sup- 
lied by the enthusiasm of the 

dical party, in or out of Parlia- 
ment, to enable Government to 
press seriously opposed measures 
through Parliament? We see no 
signs of it. Gradually, as oppor- 
tunities occur, constituencies, which 
deserted in 1880, have been return- 
ing to their old Tory allegiance, 
and the one solitary triumph which 
has solaced the declining fortunes 
of Radicalism—that at Liverpool 
—affords no proof of it. Out of a 
constituency of 62,000, rather more 
than 18,000 voted for the successful 
Radical, being nearly 1000 less 
than voted for Mr. Plimsoll in 1880; 
while the fact that 26,000 voters 
remained unpolled, of whom not 
more than 6000 could by possibil- 
ity be Irish, speaks volumes as to 
the absence of enthusiasm on be- 
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half even of the winner. 
general election Liverpool will, we 
do not doubt, return two Tories — 
and one Radical; and meantime 
the local managers of the T 
party may well lay to heart the re 

uff they have sustained, and study 
the causes of it. For our own part, 
we believe that the programme 
which Mr. Forwood issued is suffi- 
cient explanation of his defeat; and 
we trust that in no other constity- 
encies will appeals be made to the 
Tory democracy on behalf of reli- 
gious intolerance, socialistic deal- 
ing with Church property, and fur- 
ther changes in the franchise. 

Assuming, then, that the by- 
elections will continue to indicate 
the existence of a steady reac- 
tion against official Radicalism, the 
power of Conservative resistance 
will correspondingly invrease, and 
the Tory phalanx, which at the meet- 
ing of this Parliament did not ex- 
ceed 240, and now numbers 250, 
may reasonably be credited with 
the will and the capacity so to deal 
with any objectionable measures as 
to insure their defeat in one House 
or the other; and this brings us to 
consider the relative position of the 
two Houses of Parliament, as modi- 
fied by recent events. 

Of these, the two main are the 
refusal of the majority of the Con- 
servative Peers last summer to 
maintain their principal amend- 
ments to the Arrears Act against 
the House of Commons, and the 
passing of the new Rules of Pro- 
cedure in the latter House. 

If the Conservative majority’ in 
the House of Lords had intended 
to manifest by that act a desire to 
be led by a less bold and deter 
mined leader than the Marquis of 
Salisbury, a very different conclu- 
sion would have to be drawn from 
it than that which we submit to 
our readers, and we should be forced 
to conclude that the House ‘of 
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Lords had accepted the position 

inst which the great Duke and 
Lord Lyndhurst had . successfully 
rotested and fought after the Re- 
oo Act, and become a mere 
Court of Registry to the House 
of Commons. It is well known, 
however, that such is not the case; 
and after the Peers’ dinner at 
Edinburgh, and the part played 
there by the Duke of Richmond, 
it is clear that Lord Salisbury’s 
leadership in that House is abso- 
lately indisputable. But under 
what conditions will he exercise 
its functions in future? Will it 
be safe, will it be possible for him 
to advise the Peers to give a second 
_ reading to a Bill, the principles or 
main provisions of which are ob- 
noxious to them, in the hope and 
on the understanding that if amend- 
ments inserted by them in Com- 
mittee are rejected in the House of 
Commons, they will be resolutely 
adhered to when. the Bill returns 
to them, even if the ultimate loss 
of the Bill be the result? Such 
tactics, which have to recommend 
them the practice and the precept 
of Wellington, Lyndhurst, Derby, 
and Beaconsfield, are for the pre- 
sent, at any rate, rendered impos- 
sible by the conduct of the Irish 
Peers and their English backers 
last summer; and the resistance 
to objectionable measures in the 
House of Lords this year will have 
to be made, not in Committee, 
but on second reading. Curiously 
enough, this change to an appar- 
ently more defiant attitude of the 
House of Lords, caused by a sud- 
den panic on the part of some in- 
fluential peers, will not improbably 
be not only justified, but demanded 
- has change of procedure in the 
ouse of Commons, If the new 


rules are really operative, and mea- 
sures of a sweeping or revolution- 


ary character are forced through 
that chamber without due discus- 
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sion, it will be the clear duty of 
the House of Lords, not to amend, 
but to reject them, in order that 
the country may have further op- 
portunity of understanding their 
bearing and import, Thus events 
for which the leaders of the Con- 
servative party in both Houses are 
absolutely irresponsible have pre- 
pared the way for a_ possible 
struggle between the hereditary 
and the elective branches of the 
Legislature in the course of 1883, 
Of that struggle, if it comes, the 
arbitrament in the long run will 
rest with the constituencies, and 
to it we can look forward without 
alarm. The accession of Lord 
Derby to the Cabinet, which ap- 
pears to give such satisfaction to 
some Ministerial organs, is, in our 
view, a source, not of strength, but 
of weakness to it. 

The moral cowardice, so pain- 
fully exhibited during the last few 
months of his retention of the 
Foreign Office under Lord Bea- 
consfield, and so conscientiously 
reproduced on each phase of the 
recent Irish legislation, of which 
he disapproved and voted for, has 
deprived him of all influence with 
men of independence, and the ex- 
traordinary inconsistency of the 
politician who left one Govern- 
ment because he feared, errone- 
ously, the policy they were pur- 
suing would lead to war, joining 
another still in military occupation 
of a country they had conquered, 
prepares men to expect any derelic- 
tion of principle on the of so 
plastic a statesman. The largest 
of jellyfishes, rightly has Lord 
Derby cast in his lot with the 
invertebrate Cabinet immortalised 
Of all 
the descriptions given of Lord 
Derby, a few words uttered by one 
of the messengers of the House 
of Lords during his speech explana- 
tory of his resignation in 1878, is 
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the best and tersest. Asked by 
some one, coming in while Lord 
Derby was speaking, what he had 
been saying, the indignant official 
replied, in the hearing of this 
writer, “Oh, he’s been belittling 
his own country!” He was right. 
A hopeless unbelief in his own 
political principles, and in the 
power and strength of England 
and Englishmen, is the key to 
Lord Derby’s political 'action; and 
woe to that Cabinet which looks 
to him for guidance or leadership 
in danger or emergency! On the 
other hand, the removal of Lord 
Derby from his position of affected 
impartiality, whence he was en- 
abled to issue those counsels of Con- 
servative despair with some hope 
of their carrying conviction to 
pavid patricians, is a distinct gain 
to the Tory party, which his cold 
and passionless oratory on behalf 


of his new colleagues will do little 
to diminish. 

Since the above remarks were 
written, Lord Derby has made his 
public profession of Liberal faith 


at Manchester. How do his new 
allies-like it! Starting from the 
false assumption that the Minis- 
terial majority was undiminished, 
and that Salisbury was the only 
seat which had been lost to them, 
he naturally laid the flattering 
unction to his soul that he was 
about to join his fortunes to those 
of a Cabinet “as much trusted after 
three years’ trial as it was before 
that trial.” When Lord Derby 
remembers and reflects upon what 
has happened at Coventry, Ber- 
wick, Knaresborough, St. Ives, 
Wigtown, Stafford, Evesham, and 
in Buteshire, North Durham, and 
North Lincolnshire, since 1880, 
he will probably wish to revise 
that part of his speech before 
it is published. For the rest 
of that laboured oration, if his 
new colleagues relish his observa- 
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tions on their Egyptian and Irish 
policy in the past, and are content — 
with his estimate of their 
able legislative achievements for 
the future, we have no reason to 
uarrel with the one or the other, 
he first he dismissed with an jll- 
disguised sneer at their diplomatic 
incapacity as to Egypt, and at their 
lack of statesmanship at not seeing 
that a vast and systematic system 
of State emigration was the pro 
and only cure for Irish woes. The 
second supplied him with an occa- 
sion of vaunting the merits of 
Lord Cairns’s Settled Land Act, 
as a reason for letting Land Law 
Reform alone, and of elevating the 
creation of one huge municipality 
for the metropolis as the greatest 
and most pressing achievement of 
the newly reconstructed Govern- 
ment. If any such attempt. is 
made, we venture to predict its 
ignominious failure. 

Mr. Gladstone could hardly fail 
to take to himself the wholesome 
advice tendered to the Liberal 
_ on the question of Home 

ule: “If we do not want it to be- . 
come a practical question, we must 
be careful to abstain from giving 
vague pledges which will be con- 
strued to mean a good deal more — 
than they do.” Mr. Forster has 
subsequently enforced this advice 
at Bradford; and it may be assum- 
ed that no more bids, open or veiled, 
will be made by the Prime Minis- 
ter for Home Rule support. 

If Lord Derby’s hints as to the 
future foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment are to be taken for more than 
the expression of his own views, 
the outlook would be indeed dark. 
To “scuttle” ont of Egypt as we 


‘did out of Affghanistan, and to 


propitiate Republican France by 
sacrificing to her whatever coun- 
tries she may desire to annex m 
any part of the world, is the out- 
come of his shallow wisdom; 
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even this poor and pitiful advice 
could not be uttered except in 
phraseology flippantly offensive to 
the great Conservative Powers of 
Central Europe. It would be 
amusing if Lord Derby’s first offi- 
cial act should be, like Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, an apology to the countries 
he had so foolishly &nd wantonly 
insulted. Yet this is the politician 
whose calmness and good sense are 
the theme of every Liberal speaker 
and writer! 

No! the loss of the Duke of Ar- 
gyll and Mr. Forster is no way 
compensated by the gain of Lord 
Derby; and the Tory preponder- 
ance in administrative and debat- 
. ing power in the House of Lords 
remains undiminished by the recent 
changes. 

A glance at the situation in the 
House of Commons will complete 
our task. So long as Mr. Gladstone 
retains in that assembly the leader- 
ship of the Radical party, so long 
will he dominate its various and 
jarring sections, and postpone its 
dissolution; but as soon as he re- 
tires from that post will the pro- 
cess of disintegration commence, 
and Whigs will refuse to obey Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Radicals decline 
to follow Lord Hartington. On 
Mr. Gladstone’s disappearance, the 
two most powerful statesmen on 
his side of the House will be Mr. 
Goschen and Mr. Forster. To him 
they avow and exhibit allegiance, 
but to no other occupant of the 
Treasury bench; and any forecast 
of the future of the Radical party 
in the House of Commons would 
be incomplete which did not take 
note of their separate individualit 
and position. Their influence will, 
we are inclined to believe, then be 
thrown into the Whig scale, and it 
will be on them that Lord Harting- 
ton will rely for effective support 
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against the extreme left. Should 
Mr. Bright continue his attendance 
after Mr. Gladstone’s withdrawal, 
we should anticipate that his occa- 
sional contributions to debate would 
not render more agreeable or easy 
the course of Mr. Gladstone’s suc- 
cessor; but we doubt whether these 
momentous changes will mark the 
session of 1883. Mr. Gladstone 
will meet Parliament on the 15th 
rox. as Prime Minister, with a 
remodelled Cabinet, and free from 
the duties of the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer. 

We had occasion so recently to 
express our view of the state of the 
Opposition in the House of Com- 
mons,” that we have little now to 
add on that branch of the subject. 
The chief incident which has oc- 
curred since then is the regrettable 
withdrawal for the time, in conse- 
quence of ill health, of its trusted 
and sagacious leader, Sir Stafford 
Northcote. Widely as his eminent 
services to the Conservative cause 
had been recognised, and general 
as was the confidence reposed in 
his calm courage and vigilant ap- 
preciation of the political situation, 
it needed only his enforced absence 
towards the close of the last ses- 
sion to bring home to the convic- 
tion of all Conservative members 
how much the party owed to him 
for his leadership. Ever at his 
post, ready and able to face every 
emergency, accessible and cour- 
teous to all, possessing a varied 
and most extensive knowledge of 
literature and affairs, and gifted 
with a remarkable facility of 
speech, Sir Stafford Northcote has 
signally justified the choice of 
Lord Beaconsfield, and merited 
the recent graceful and eloquent 
eulogium passed on his leadership 
by Lord Cranbrook. That he may 
return to his post in renewed 





* “The True State of the Opposition.”—Blackwood’s Magazine, Dec. 1882. 
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health and vigour, is the hearty 
prayer of all good Conservatives, 
—and, we are willing to believe, of 
all good Radicals as well. It is 
cheering to know that the most 
recent accounts from the Pandora 
epee 3 the belief that the open- 
ing of Parliament will see him re- 
stored to his accustomed seat of 
honourable toil. Meanwhile the 
interests of the party in the Com- 
mons will be well cared for under 
the leadership of Lord John Man- 
ners, who, by the mingled courtesy 
and firmness with which he filled 
Sir Stafford’s place during the 
latter end of the autumn session, 
has left an excellent impression 
on both sides of the House. The 
Opposition can fully trust Lord 
John’s judgment and zeal; and his 
long and intimate acquaintance 
with Conservative policy will en- 
able him to accurately discern both 
the opportunities and the limits of 


— action. 
ut, be the leader of our party 
in the Commons who he may, so 
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long as that party remains faithfal 
to its principles, so long, we are 
convinced, is it destined to advance 

in public sympathy, until it again 

assumes the reins of power. An 

ancient, proud, and free people will 

never for long abandon that politi- 
cal combination which upholds an 

imperial policy abroad,—not by fits 

and starts, and apucainerna but 

on principle,—and at home vindi- 

cates the independent action of all 

the co-ordinate States of the realm, — 
while promoting the tempered 
march of wise and salutary legal 
and social reform. 

Believing, then, in the inherent 
popularity of Toryism, and encour- 
aged by the many signs of adhesion 
to our cause afforded by the elec- 
tions, parliamentary and municipal, 
of the past year, no less than by 
the renewed vitality of Conserya- 
tive organisations throughout the 
country, the Tory party may 
encounter with good heart and 
hope the political chances of 
1883, 








